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A  FEW  years  ago,  Man  opened  his 
eyes  on  his  own  history,  and  saw  him¬ 
self  in  a  new  light.  He  said,  “  Am  I 
come  up  from  there?” 

He  looked  round  on  the  universe 
which  he  had  spurned  under  his  feet, 
and  found  himself  in  a  new  relation  to 
it.  He  was  its  child,  its  heir,  its  chief 
by  birthright,  its  head  of  the  clan  ;  no 
alien  conqueror  and  master,  but  sprung 
of  the  soil,  bone  of  its  bone,  and  flesh 
of  its  flesh.  Through  all  its  hierarchy 
of  organic  forms  it  was  his  ancestry. 

At  first  he  quarrelled  with  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  brute.  It  was  hard  to 
admit  that  the  half-avowed  brutality 
which  his  conscience  and  his  finer  sense 
revealed  to  him  in  himself  came  of  a 
real  brute  origin.  He  clung — in  spite 
of  verbal  creeds  which  acknowledged 
in  the  Maker  of  man  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible — to  the 
idea  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  a  divine  spark  round  which 
the  animal  envelope  was  thrown  as  a 
mere  mechanism  of  communication 
with  the  surrounding  universe.  Soul 
and  flesh,  he  held,  b^  been  in  conflict 
always — must  be  in  conflict  always,  to 
the  end.  They  were  of  opposite  ori¬ 
gin,  the  one  from  beneath,  the  other 
from  above. 

But  gradually  he  accustomed  himself 
to  the  new  idea — at  any  rate,  he  turned 
to  scrutinize  it.  Each  time  that  he 
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flashed  the  light  or  applied  the  lens,  a 
new  beauty  revealed  itself  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  new  fitness  to  bis  self-con¬ 
sciousness  ;  even  a  new  healing  was 
brought  to  his  hidden  wounds.  A 
cruel  philosophy  had  dissected  him  be¬ 
fore  his  own  eyes,  bad  interpreted  to 
him  in  terms  of  the  lower  nature  all 
that  he  thought  highest  in  himself.  It 
had  traced  back  the  whole  muss  of  his 
activities  to  their  roots  in  hunger  and 
covetousness,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
his  affections,  including  his  aspiration 
after  God,  to  the  primitive  instincts  of 
the  senses.  It  seemed  to  drag  him 
down  and  hold  him  down,  and  thrust 
his  face  into  the  mire  from  which  he 
could  not  rise.  Yet  something  in  him 
responded  to  a  truth  in  it.  He  could 
not  answer  it.  He  could  answer  only 
by  forgetting  it. 

But  the  new  doctrine  turned  all  that 
philosophy  the  right  way  up.  It  traced 
for  him  the  dim  beginnings  of  moving 
life,  the  slow  dawn  of  consciousness 
out  of  unconsciousness,  and  of  the 
higher  forms  of  consciousness  out  of 
the  lower.  It  showed  him  how  the 
blind  groping  of  the  whole  shapeless 
organism  after  a  substance  to  assimi¬ 
late,  or  a  fellow-organism  with  which 
to  unite  itself,  developed  by  slow  grada¬ 
tions,  along  with  the  development  of  a 
complex  machinery  of  nutrition  and 
conjunction,  of  perception  and  sensa- 
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tion,  into  the  conscious  sharpness  of 
hunger,  the  conscious  attractiou  to  a 
mate.  And  then  it  showed  him  higher 
things  than  these^  It  showed  him  the 
rise  of  animal  volition  into  intelligent 
choice,  of  perception  and  emotion  into 
reflection  and  thought,  of  conjugal 
eagerness  into  delight  and  love  and  an 
aSinity  co  extensive  with  all  the  upper 
ranges  of  the  allied  nature  ;  the  rise  of 
the  mere  maternal  brooding  over  new¬ 
born  offspring  into  the  indestructible, 
untransferable  tenderness  of  the  mother 
for  the  child  ;  and  again  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  these  elementary  affections 
into  all  the  disinterested  and  complex 
forms  of  friendship  and  pity  and  ser¬ 
vice  and  self-devotion. 

And  then  he  said  again,  “  Have  I 
come  up  from  there?  And  am  I  yet 
upon  my  upward  way  ?’•’ 

All  the  degradation  was  gone  ;  the 
bite  and  sting  of  a  pessimistic  philoso¬ 
phy  was  robbed  of  its  poison.  The 
hand  that  pointed  whence  he  came  in¬ 
dicated  as  surely  whither  he  was  going. 
The  brute  within  him  was  accounted 
for ;  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  vestige 
— it  bore  its  doom  upon  it.  Man¬ 
hood  lay  before  him,  an  infinite  possi¬ 
bility,  not  yet  attained.  There  were 
worlds  left  to  conquer  ;  he  was  young 
yet. 

And  now  he  looks  around  him,  and 
sees  the  present  in  this  new  light  that 
has  broken  on  it  from  the  past.  He 
sees  the  earlier  and  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  alive  together  in  the  living  man, 
and  in  the  mass  of  men  around  him  ; 
he  sees  the  incessant  struggle  of  evolu¬ 
tion  actually  in  the  field  before  him — 
lowest  and  highest,  first  and  last,  grap¬ 
pling  together  in  close  embrace,  con¬ 
tending  for  the  mastery.  He  sees  the 
dull,  sensual,  embryonic  rudiments  in¬ 
herited  from  an  animal  ancestry  assert¬ 
ing  their  strength  against  the  rising 
strength  of  later-acquired  powers  ;  he 
sees  instinctive  selfishness  still  strong, 
and  the  disinterested  affections  disen¬ 
tangling  themselves  but  slowly  from  its 
throttling  grasp  ;  he  sees  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  conflict  the  higher  nature  borne 
down  by  the  lower,  the  more  refined 
driven  back,  at  this  point  and  at  that, 
before  the  coarser,  and  civilization  itself 
inventing  new  forms  of  degradation  for 
the  re-brutalization  of  half-emancipated 


man.  He  sees  immeasurable  miserv 
oppression,  injustice,  discord,  defeat 
despair,  as  the  outcome  of  it  all.  Ig 
this  the  upward  way  ?  He  knows  it  is. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  these  pat^es 
may  have  chanced  to  pass,  soine  recent 
summer,  through  the  lovely  Arncliffe 
woods,  whieh  lie  between  Egton  and 
Glaisdale  in  the  North  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  and  chanced  to  see  beside  his 
path  a  huge  rectangular  block  of  gray 
rock,  split  breadtliways  through  the 
centre  of  it  by  a  delicate  young  sapling 
oak,  which  lifts  lightly  into  the  aira 
few  translucent,  leaves,  its  banner  of 
victory.  By  this  time,  no  doubt,  there 
is  some  strength  in  the  tough  woody 
stem  of  it ;  but  when  it  began  that 
mighty  bit  of  cleavage  it  was  a  soft 
green  baby  ;  it  had  no  strength  in  it 
but  the  expansive  power  of  life 

Just  so  delicate  a  strength  as  that, 
just  so  irresistible,  is  the  strength  of 
the  higher  forces  in  conflict  with  the 
lower.  This  is  no  myth  ;  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  fact ;  it  is  human  history.  Not 
the  lower  forces  of  rapacity  and  sen¬ 
suality  have  been  the  winners  in  the 
race,  but  the  higher  forces  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  patience,  forethought,  purpose, 
and  even  those  soft  saplings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart. —  affection,  compassion, 
kindness.  Men  and  races  have  indeed 
won  for  themselves  successes  of  selfish 
violence  ;  but  the  central  onward  line 
of  march  has  still  lain  in  the  direction 
of  the  social,  not* the  anti-social  forces. 
The  success  of  the  great  conquests  has 
been  determined  in  the  long  run  by  the 
constructive,  not  the  destructive  powers 
of  the  conquerors.  Take  the  Goths  for 
example.  It  was  not  the  mere  force  of 
their  barbaric  onset  that  made  them 
the  regenerators  of  Western  Eurojie ; 
it  was  the  passionate  docility  with 
which  they  set  their  untaught  virile 
wits  to  seize  the  lesson  of  civilization, 
and  add  the  strength  of  its  wisdom  to 
that  of  their  own  unspoilt  racial  vir¬ 
tues.  And  in  the  far  different  con¬ 
flicts  of  our  own  and  coming  day  s-- the 
internecine  conflicts  of  our  social  evo¬ 
lution— it  is  already  clear  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  will  not  rest  with  brute 
force,  but  with  the  sagacity  and  fair¬ 
ness  aid  sympathy  of  men  who  have 
learnt — too  probably  after  many  a  mu¬ 
tual  defeat  and  disaster — that  manhood 
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jg  brotherhood,  and  that  the  interests 
of  mankind  are  one. 

Meanwhile,  this  new  platform  of 
knowledge  involves  new  responsibili- 
tieg.  Man  has  glimpsed  his  future  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  his  past.  He 
knows  now  what  Nature  (if  we  are  to 
nge  no  greater  name  than  Nature)  has 
been  doing  for  him  all  along ;  he 
nesses  what  she  is  going  on  to  do.  Is 
eraim  his  aim?  He  is  now  the  liv¬ 
ing  witness  of  his  own  evolution  :  must 
he  not  be  henceforth  a  conscious  agent 
in  directing  it?  He  must  follow  her 
methods  then.  He  must  elect,  reject, 
conserve,  suppress.  He  must  help  her 
to  prune  what  is  disproportionate,  to 
evoke  what  is  latent,  to  subordinate 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  to  refine  and 
elaborate  the  crude  and  elementary 
shapes  of  new  and  nobler  growths. 

In  some  blind  fashion,  indeed,  he 
has  laid  his  hand  to  this  work  already. 
Look  at  the  efforts  (not  always  the  tri¬ 
umphs)  of  his  intelligence — his  innu¬ 
merable  social  experiments,  his  perpet¬ 
ual  endeavor  not  only  to  govern  but  to 
educate.  lu  the  earliest,  as  in  the  la¬ 
test,  times  he  has  never  been  quite  with¬ 
out  a  care  for  those  who  should  come 
after  him.  Has  he  not  tied  up  whole 
races  to  the  apron-strings  of  custom, 
and  trundled  them  in  go-carts  till  they 
could  hardly  stand  upon  their  feet? 
And  even  where  his  intelligence  has 
outgrown  its  swaddling  clothes,  do  we 
not  look  back  on  centuries  of  paternal 
discipline — compulsory  social  regula¬ 
tions,  compulsory  ethics,  compulsory 
religion— the  educational  theories  of 
man  for  man,  and  watch  a  struggling 
chaos  of  principles  and  experiments  in 
which  the  light  has  not  yet  separated 
itself  from  the  darkness  ?  But  the 
issues  are  growing  clearer  now,  and 
the  vista  stretches  farther  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  distance  he  secs  himself  to 
have  journeyed  already  is  a  pregnant 
hint  of  the  distance  he  has  yet  to  tra¬ 
verse  ;  it  suggests  to  him  that  his  pa¬ 
tience  must  bo  great,  and  his  aims  few 
and  consecutive.  The  direction  he  has 
come  from  shows  him  the  direction  he 
has  to  make  for.  It  gives  him  a  new 
interpretation,  a  new  formula.  The 
task  in  which  Nature  asks  his  aid  is  no 
other  than  the  debrutalization  of  man. 
This  she  has  toiled  for  persistently,  re¬ 


lentlessly,  at  great  cost ;  this  she  is  de¬ 
termined  to  have— the  man,  and  not 
the  animal— a  being  in  whom  the  ani¬ 
mal  forces  are  absolutely  domesticated 
and  ancillary  to  the  human.  Animal¬ 
ism  has  fought  her  hard,  tooth  and 
nail  ;  but  intelligence  is  on  her  side  ; 
she  has  nourished  and  brought  it  up  ; 
she  has  revealed  to  it  at  last  her  secret 
plans  ;  and  now  she  asks  her  pupil  to 
ally  his  strength  with  hers,  and  supple¬ 
ment  her  mechanism  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  by  a  process  of  ethical  elimina¬ 
tion. 

II. 

But  let  ns  look  a  little  at  the  field 
and  the  conditions  in  which  his  action 
must  take  place.  We  must  disengage 
our  eyes  from  the  far  horizons  and 
come  down  into  the  narrow  field  of 
here  and  now  ;  must  plunge,  shall  we 
say,  into  the  sordid  heart  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  crowd  with  its  vulgar  problems,  so 
petty,  so  disheartening,  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  and  must  distinguish  here,  amid 
all  the  squalor  and  grossness  and  con¬ 
fusion,  between  the  forces  that  make 
for  animalism,  which  he  has  to  com¬ 
bat,  and  the  forces  that  make  for  man¬ 
hood,  with  which  he  has  to  ally  him¬ 
self.  We  have  not  far  to  look.  Here 
are  the  old  prime  factors  of  greed  and 
sensuality,  multiplied  incessantly  into 
each  other  to  build  up  a  countless  prod¬ 
uct  of  degraded  human  types.  Here 
are  vices  strong  by  inheritance  and 
habit,  and  virtues  weak  from  discour¬ 
agement  and  disuse,  passed  on  reck¬ 
lessly  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and  in  every  choice  that  influences  the 
future  of  mankind  vice  claims  to  have 
as  good  a  vote  as  virtue.  Here  are  the 
pleasure-seekers  whose  pleasure  is  deg¬ 
radation  to  themselves  and  ruin  to 
others  ;  and  here  are  the  pleasure-pro¬ 
viders,  quietly  filling  their  pockets  in 
the  mart  of  fdlly.  These  are  a  world 
to  themselves,  and  they  think  their 
world  as  good  as  any  other,  its  pleasures 
as  manly,  its  profits  as  legitimate. 
And  then  there  are  the  people  of  other 
worlds  looking  on  at  theirs,  sourly  or 
indifferently  or  anxiously.  There  is 
the  legislator,  who  says  (what  else  can 
he  say?)  “So  far  and  no  farther;” 
and  the  man  of  the  world  who  says 
“  It  cannot  be  helped.  Non  ragioniam 
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di  lor  and  there  is  the  figure  that 
gathers  its  cloak  about  it  hud  passes  by 
on  the  other  side.  And  here,  too,  are 
the  great  competing  theories  that  stand 
up  to  take  their  part  in  the  conflict 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and 
that  range  themselves  in  schools  and 
under  names.  Here  is  Asceticism, 
which  makes  it  the  lifelong  labor  of 
the  spirit  to  disarm  the  flesh,  as  if 
there  were  no  higher  task  to  accom¬ 
plish,  no  further  prize  to  win  ;  and 
Athleticism,  which  trains  the  flesh  to 
such  active  hardihood  and  exuberant 
energy  that  it  refuses  to  be  a  servant 
any  more  and  shapes  its  life  to  its  own 
masterful  purposes  ;  and  .^stbeticism, 
which  glorifies  the  flesh  as  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  spirit,  and  then  absorbs 
the  faculties  of  the  spirit  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  interpretations  of  the  flesh. 
All  these  claim  to  be  on  the  side  of 
progress.  Perhaps  they  are,  if  the 
parallelogram  could  be  accurately  work¬ 
ed  out  and  their  share  in  it  ascertain¬ 
ed  ;  but  to  a  great  extent  their  push  is 
sideways  and  not  straightforward. 
Then  there  is  Science,  busy  with  many 
mighty  works,  flashing  her  light  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  revealing  man  to 
himself,  opening  under  her  broad  illu¬ 
mination  new  avenues  for  his  thought, 
disclosing  new  fields  for  the  conquest 
of  his  activities,  stimulating  his  am¬ 
bition,  hurrying  his  pace,  exploiting 
Nature  herself  to  make  life  more  arti¬ 
ficial  for  his  convenience.  All  this  she 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  him,  and  she 
has  yet  much  more  to  do.  Her  or¬ 
chards  are  flushed  with  blossom  of 
which  the  fruit  is  not  yet  set.  Her 
work  takes  time.  But  she  too  is  con¬ 
cerning  herself  with  the  future  of  the 
race,  and  as  her  own  horizon  expands 
and  her  insight  deepens  she  may  yet 
offer  him  the  clew  to  many  another 
labyrinth,  a  place  of  rest  for  many  a 
restless  doubt.  And  then  there  are 
Literature  and  Art  and  Philosophy, 
and  a  combination  of  things  called 
Culture,  and  they  speak  in  a  thousand 
blended  (or  not  quite  blended)  notes, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  some 
people,  but  not  so  much,  perhaps,  to 
those  who  most  want  doing  good  to  ; 
and  as  to  the  conflict  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  they  leave  it  pretty 
much  where  they  found  it.  And  al- 
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ways  there  is  the  gracious  figure  pass- 
ing  through  the  crowd  with  the  Book 
of  the  Promise  of  Eternal  Life,  and 
reading  from  it  many  authoritative 
and  winning  words  ;  and  the  passers 
pause  and  listen,  and  some  turn  and 
follow  with  faces  like  the  morning, 
and  others  turn  away  ;  and  yet  there 
are  corners  and  by-lanes — ay,  and  hand¬ 
some  thoroughfares — where  even  lie- 
ligion  slips  off  the  surplice  and  says: 

“  After  all,  as  men  of  the  world,  we 
know  that  we  must  not  expect  too 
much.” 

And  behind  all  these  great  cham¬ 
pions — these  leaders  of  the  march  of 
man — there  comes  another  figure  yet. 
Love  has  stepped  down  into  the  field  - 
not  with  any  blare  of  trumpets,  not  in 
helmet  and  cuirass,  but  in  cap  and 
apron,  a  little  maid-of-all-work,  look¬ 
ing  round  to  see  which  work  was  first 
to  be  done.  She  went  straight  down 
into  the  haunts  of  greed  and  folly,  and 
first  she  offered  her  services  (it  was  no 
use  offering  them  to  anybody  else)  to 
the  most  utterly  outcast  she  could  find 
— the  prisoner,  and  the  girl  that  trudged 
the  streets.  Little  inexperienced  Love, 
her  heart  was  easily  satisfied  ;  it  was  a 
very  heaven  to  her  that  any  one  should 
take  her  helping  hand.  She  had  no 
anathema  for  the  others  who  refused, 
and  of  the  many  she  had  not  yet  begun 
to  think  at  all.  Nobody  called  her  a 
militant  moralist  in  those  days.  There 
were  some  indeed  who  said — as  some 
will  always  say — that  she  loved  defile¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  she  sought  the  de¬ 
filed  ;  but  she  went  her  way  and  did 
not  heed.  And  then  they  all  veered 
round  and  crowned  her  for  a  saint ; 
but  Love  kept  kneeling  at  her  work, 
sweeping  out  the  darkest  corners,  and 
never  knew  whether  the  crown  was  off 
or  on. 

But  even  Love  grows  older  and  sees 
more.  She  saw  that  there  were  places 
where  one  might  come  too  late. 

So  she  turned  from  the  old  and  tough 
and  hard,  who  hurried  past  her  into 
the  gin-shop,  and  turned  to  the  girls, 
with  their  fresh  young  faces,  who  were 
going  in  gay  gangs  about  the  streets 
with  men  and  boys  in  their  company, 
laughing  noisily.  But  these  would 
none  of  her,  for  they  were  making  for 
the  gin-shop  too,  and  they  seemed  as 
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hard  as  the  others,  for  they  had  not 
had  their  fill  of  pleasure,  and  they 
Tfould  hear  of  nothing  till  they  had, 
and  after  that  they  would  think.  So 
that  it  was  still  too  late. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  little  modest 
workwoman,  sitting  hungry  in  her  gar¬ 
ret,  not  daring  to  cry  lest  her  eyes 
should  swell  so  that  she  could  not  see 
to  sew.  And  the  little  workwoman 
said  :  “I  would  rather  starve  on  here, 
and  be  what  our  mother  brought  us  up 
to  be ;  but  my  little  sister — they  have 
got  hold  of  her.  She  went  down  the 
street  in  her  shining  hair,  and  they 
filled  her  pretty  head  with  flatteries, 
and  now  she  is  one  of  them  :  and  it  is 
the  hrst  shame  that  has  come  into  the 
family.” 

And  Love  stood  outside  the  door  and 
watched  the  little  children  with  their 
innocent  faces  running  out  from  school, 
and  saw  the  motherly  care  of  the  tiny 
elders  for  the  others,  tinier  still ;  and 
she  said,  ”  Must  these  go  down  too?” 
And  she  saw  them  grow  up  and  get 
bold  and  wild,  for  it  was  the  fashion 
in  their  street  to  be  bold  and  wild  ; 
and  they  did  go  down  too.  And  when 
she  would  have  stepped  in  to  prevent 
their  going  down,  their  parents  drove 
her  away. 

So  then  she  sat  aside,  and  wept,  and 
despaired,  and  prayed. 

For  she  saw  that  there  was  no  end  to 
it,  and  that  it  was  a  chain  of  evils  en¬ 
tailing  evils,  and  stretching  on  and  on 
without  a  break.  For  the  children  of 
vice  and  degradation  grew  up  vicious 
and  degraded,  and  the  children  of  vir¬ 
tue  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  vice  and 
degradation,  and  vice  and  degradation 
caught  at  them  and  dragged  them  down 
and  stamped  upon  them.  And  vice 
and  degradation  swarmed  and  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor.  And 
still  the  highway  out  of  poverty  was 
the  highway  of  vice,  and  many  went 
flaunting  up  it.  And  she  saw  that  men 
were  the  enemies  of  women,  and  where 
they  saw  innocence  they  betrayed  and 
despoiled  it ;  and  that  women  were  the 
enemies  of  women  and  sold  them  into 
the  hands  of  men  ;  and  that  women 
were  the  enemies  of  men  and  lurked 
about  their  path  to  tempt  them.  And 
the  men  excused  themselves,  and  said, 
“  It  is  human  nature  ;  we  cannot  help 


it.”  And  men  and  women  recrimi¬ 
nated  against  each  other,  as  if  each 
should  say  of  the  other,  “  The  help¬ 
meet  whom  Thou  gavest  me  to  be  my 
ruin  or  they  claimed  each  other  for 
their  prey,  as  if  they  should  say, 
‘‘ These  cattle  whom  Thou  hast  given 
me  for  my  meat.”  And  between  them 
they  dragged  each  down  into  lower  and 
lower  depths  ;  and  each  of  them  was 
the  victim  of  the  other  ;  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and 
they  were  tne  victims  of  them  both. 
And  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  had  their 
victims  in  their  turn,  and  so  it  still 
went  on. 

And  she  saw  that  vice  and  degrada¬ 
tion  were  not  always  cold  and  hungry, 
shivering  in  the  streets  ;  she  saw  them 
loud  and  warm  and  boastful,  lounging 
in  theatres,  rolling  in  furs,  making 
money  and  spending  it,  or  climbing 
cheerfully  with  decent  faces  into  posts 
of  public  trust,  and  standing  for  Par¬ 
liament.  And  she  saw  their  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  their  friends,  seated 
in  high  places,  courteously  blocking 
the  way  against  any  efforts  at  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  too  said,  “It  is  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  we  cannot  help  it ;  it 
must  always  be.” 

But  she  thought  it  was  not  human 
nature  ;  for  she  saw  that  each  was  the 
victim  of  another. 

And  she  saw  that  when  she  took  the 
hand  of  the  lonely  and  the  helpless  she 
had  not  been  able  to  help  them,  for 
she  herself  was  helpless  and  lonely. 
She  saw  that  it  was  not  one  here  and 
there,  but  that  whole  human  multi¬ 
tudes  were  driven,  like  the  swine,  down 
a  steep  place  into  the  abyss,  and  that 
the  one  was  borne  along  by  the  many, 
and  could  not  stop.  And  she  said, 
“  Is  there  no  power  that  can  stop  the 
many  ?” 

And  she  rose  and  betook  her  to  her 
work  again.  One  thing  nerved  her, 
solitary  as  she  was — she  was  sure  it 
was  not  human  nature.  Kot  nature, 
but  artificial  evil  playing  upon  nature, 
crushing  down  the  ascending  instincts 
and  the  nascent  nobler  powers,  evok¬ 
ing  and  elaborating  by  a  terrible  proc¬ 
ess  of  culture  the  lower  elements  of 
character,  and  beating  the  man  back 
into  the  brute.  She  could  not  see  it 
and  b.i  still. 
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But  she  knew,  uow,  that  she  had 
her  work  to  learn.  She  saw  that  it 
needed,  not  goodwill  alone,  but  knowl¬ 
edge,  training,  system,  co- operation. 
She  must  investigate,  compare  and 
verify  ;  must  tabulate  facts  and  elabo¬ 
rate  schemes  ;  must  take  her  problem 
scientifically  and  know  the  whole  of  it 
and  not  the  half.  People  did  not  know 
that  this  was  Love,  going  about  dryly 
asking  questions  and  taking  notes. 
But  Love  was  learning  her  business. 

And  she  saw  that  one  canuot  even 
learn  by  theory  ;  that  one  must  learn 
by  varied  and  active  experiment. 

So  she  multiplied  her  activities  ;  she 
spoke,  she  roused,  she  organized  ;  she 
sought  for  posts  and  offices  and  power 
that  she  might  use  them  in  the  cause 
of  the  redemption  of  brutalized  hu¬ 
manity  ;  she  gathered  people  round 
her,  and  inspired  them,  and  made  them 
work.  She  has  a  hundred  committees 
that  meet  to-day  for  the  amelioration 
of  human  misery  and  the  purification 
of  human  life.  Here  she  is  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  jostling  philanthropies  that 
trod  upon  each  other’s  heels,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  acquiied  experience  of  all  to 
the  working  needs  of  each  ;  there  she 
is  studying  the  conditions  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  labor,  and  insisting  on  allevia¬ 
tions  that  shall  make  it  lees  impossille 
or  less  degrading  to  earn  one’s  daily 
bread.  She  is  busy  on  boards  of  guard¬ 
ians,  opening  up  new  highways  out  of 
the  workhouse  school  and  the  lying-in 
ward,  and  softening,  refining,  purify¬ 
ing  the  last  home  of  life’s  acknowl¬ 
edged  failures.  She  is  at  work  on 
county  councils,  remodelling  the  man¬ 
agement  of  asylums,  bringing  saner 
sympathies  and  more  elastic  methods 
and  a  gentler  reverence  to  bear  on  the 
tormented  mind,  weary  with  meaning¬ 
less  excitement  and  vexed  with  fancied 
injuries  ;  laying  out  parks  and  plea- 
saunces  within  reach  of  gardenless 
houses,  where  parents  and  children  can 
sit  or  play  or  saunter  in  the  sun  or 
shade ;  replacing  squalid  tenements 
with  houses  for  the  poor  that  fulfil  at 
least  the  first  requirements  of  decency 
and  order  ;  removing  nuisances,  put¬ 
ting  down  frauds,  giving  even  the  dos¬ 
ser  a  cleaner  doss,  and  the  poor  buyer 
a  fuller  hundredweight  of  coals,  and 
carrying  IHring  lessons  of  fairness  and 
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justice  and  consideration  down  to  lev. 
els  of  human  life  where  these  flue 
things  are  strangely  little  known. 

And  still  she  has  had  sterner  work 
than  this  to  do.  If  it  is  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  brutalization  of  pov¬ 
erty,  it  is  a  harder  against  the  brutali¬ 
zation  of  sin.  Here,  too,  the  task  of 
Love  is  warfare — not  peace,  but  a 
sword.  When  she  would  have  folded 
the  children  in  her  arms  she  has  had 
to  begin  with  putting  their  parents  iu 
prison.  The  effort  to  help  the  help¬ 
less,  begun  with  so  simple  an  impulse 
of  tenderness,  has  been  turned  perforce 
into  a  battle  outrance  with  some  one 
whose  pleasure  or  whose  interest  it  is 
that  the  helpless  shall  not  be  helped. 
Behind  each  slave  of  vice  and  degrada¬ 
tion  stalks,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
slave-holder.  Behind  besotted  popu¬ 
lations  stand  the  innumerable  gin-shops 
and  the  rich  brewer  and  the  roariug 
trade.  Behind  the  restless  population 
of  the  lighted  thoroughfares  stalk  the 
bully  and  the  hag,  and  the  shade  of 
the  first  seducci,  and  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  made  the  bully  and  the  hag ; 
and  with  them  stalk  how  many  other 
figures  !— the  corrupter  of  the  nursery 
and  the  playground,  the  college  apolo¬ 
gist  of  vice,  the  vendor  of  odious  prints 
and  paiiiphlets  or  of  books  which  were 
written,  perhaps,  as  literature,  but 
which  sell  for  a  shilling  on  every  stall 
as  mere  indecency  ;  and  the  licensee  of 
the  restaurant  and  the  music-hall ;  aud 
behind  these,  alas  !  the  artist  and  the 
author,  and  a  countless  procession  of 
shareholders.  All  these  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  brutalization  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  they  are  going  to  light  for 
their  interests,  and  Love  must  light  it 
out  with  them  to  the  bitter  end. 

To-day  she  is  in  the  thick  of  the 
tight.  She  is  opposing  licenses,  clear¬ 
ing  out  dens  of;  infamy,  prosecuting 
the  vendors  and  exhibitors  of  corrupt¬ 
ing  trash,  banishing  disgraceful  poster 
from  the  hoardings,  and  driving  the 
music-hall  manager  to  attract  his  audi¬ 
ence  by  the  sprightliness  and  not  the 
vulgarity  of  his  entertainment ;  she  is 
building  bulwarks  for  the  protection 
of  childish  virtue,  and  carrying  on  a 
ceaseless  warfare  against  the  organized 
manufacture  of  vice,  against  the  for¬ 
eign  bully  who  makes  a  market  of  our 
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lK)ndon  streets,  and  the  exporter  of 
English  women  to  the  slave-houses  of 
the  Continent.  'I’here  are  laws  in 
Ent'land  for  tlie  repression  of  these 
things.  She  is  making  her  appeal  to 
the  law. 

She  stands  confronted  by  all  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  wicked  interests,  with  lav¬ 
ish  money  pouring  in  to  pay ;  she 
hears  the  confident  appeal  of  counsel 
to  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  moneyed 
interest  as  compared  with  the  despica¬ 
ble  position  of  unauthorized  persons 
professing  a  mere  sentiment  for  mo¬ 
rality,  and  sees  the  placid  anxiety  of 
Justice  itself  to  avoid  the  failing  of 
leaning  to  virtue’s  side.  And  all  the 
common  voices  buzz  around  her — 
voices  that  rise  from'  that  down-drag¬ 
ging  and  down-dragged  mass  of  retro¬ 
grade  humanity — and  say  this  is  no 
work  for  Love  ;  and  they  make  mouths 
at  her  and  call  her  names,  and  pray 
heaven  free  us  from  meddlesome  mo¬ 
rality. 

But  she  takes  little  heed.  She 
knows  what  she  is  toiling  for.  In  the 
petty  detail  of  the  struggle  she  has  not 
lost  sight  of  the  greatness  of  the  issue. 
Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  distant  gen¬ 
erations  ;  the  destiny  of  man  is  in  her 
heart,  and  she  is  hand  in  hand  with 
Nature.  Sooner  or  later  she  is  bound 
to  win. 

III. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  foregoing 
pages  to  draw  attention  to  two  points  : 
first,  the  immeasurable  stimulus  to  hu¬ 
man  hope  and  effort  involved  in  the 
recognition  of  the  process  of  human 
development  as — in  its  main  outline — 
an  orderly  ascending  sequence,  the 
higher  faculties  emerging  in  due  suc¬ 
cession  out  of  the  lower,  outgrowing, 
dominating,  and  finally  assuming  and 
absorbing  them,  so  to  speak,  into  their 
own  nobler  service  ;  and  secondly,  the 
fact  that,  amid  the  discords  and  con¬ 
fusions  which  mark  the  incompleteness 
of  the  process  at  its  present  stage,  man 
himself  is  already  taking  sides,  allying 
himself  either  with  the  creative  up¬ 
ward  effort  of  Nature,  or  with  the  re¬ 
trogressive  and  subversive  tendencies 
against  which  she  has  to  carry  on  per¬ 
petual  war. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  which 


of  these  alliances  is  honorable  and 
which  dishonorable,  which  tends  to 
the  welfare  and  which  to  the  enfeeble- 
ment  and  deterioration  of  the  race.  All 
those  forces  and  infiuences  which  fos¬ 
ter  and  quicken  the  lower  nature  in 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  higher,  and 
all  those  interests,  moneyed  or  other, 
which  derive  their  advantage  from  the 
play  of  these  degenerative  forces,  and 
which  act  as  incentives  to  them,  are  so 
many  malarial  and  lethal  germs  feed¬ 
ing  upon  the  social  organism,  and  the 
whole  health  and  vigor  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  depends  upon  its  determined  and 
successful  resistance.  The  sensual  and 
brutal  vices,  whether  inherited  from 
the  unchecked  brutality  of  parents  or 
deliberately  fostered  for  the  gain  or 
gratification  of  others,  not  only  minis¬ 
ter  to  present  crime  and  lawlessness, 
and  to  the  subtlest  forms  of  physical 
degeneracy,  but,  multiplying  as  they 
go,  they  cast  their  shadow  far  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  darken  the  future  of  races 
and  of  nations. 

Obviously,  these  are  facts  of  which 
the  statesman  and  the  legislator  are 
bound  to  take  account,  as  well  as  the 
philosopher  and  the  social  reformer. 
Once  let  it  be  realized  that  the  stream 
of  national  degradation  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  fed^from  external  and  volun¬ 
tary  sources,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
effort  to  raise  and  refine  must  not  be 
left  to  the  uuaided  enthusiasm  of  the 
volunteer  ;  it  must  include  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  some  of,  those  repressive  powers 
with  which  society  has  armed  the  min¬ 
isters  of  its  authority.  Not  only  intel¬ 
ligence  and  Love,  but  Law  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  must  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Nature  in  her  upward  struggle. 

To  this  kind  of  proposition — the 
proposition  that  law  and  government 
shall  do  anything  for  morality — there 
are  generally  two  answers  given.  The 
first  is,  that  it  is  being  done  already. 
The  second  is,  that  the  thing  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  it ; 
that  morality  is  not  a  matter  of  law 
and  government,  but  each  man’s  pri¬ 
vate  affair  ;  that  all  that  can  be  done 
by  authority  is  to’  keep  matters  within 
certain  rough  limits  of  public  decency  ; 
and  that  for  the  State  to  attempt  a 
puritanical  crusade  against  the  sources 
of  vice  would  be  to  provoke  reaction, 
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and  defeat  the  very  object  with  which 
the  crnsado  was  begun. 

*  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
statements,  we  have  but  to  point,  by 
w?.y  of  rejoinder,  to  the  existing  condi¬ 
tion  of  things.  However  much  is  being 
done  already,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory,  and  that 
we  are  justified  in  asking  either  for 
something  more  or  something  differ¬ 
ent.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we 
reply  that  we  are  not  asking  for  the 
impossible,  but  for  an  honest  effort  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  possible  ; 
and  that  we  are  no  more  urging  legis¬ 
lation  which  shall  be  ineffectual  from 
its  violence  than  we  are  content  with 
legislation  which  is  ineffectual  from  its 
incompleteness.  What  we  ask  for  is 
effectual  legislation.  And  that  it  may 
be  effectual,  we  ask  at  once  for  very 
little  and  for  very  much.  The  direct 
alterations  of  the  law  which  are  possi¬ 
ble  or  desirable  to-day  may  be  very 
small  indeed.  They  may  "consist  in 
nothing  more  than  the  removal  of  ob¬ 
vious  defects  which  impede  the  work¬ 
ing  of  existing  laws,  or  the  insertion 
of  clauses  embodying  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  the  original  Act,  but  carrying  it 
to  the  point  of  efficiency  instead  of 
stopping  short  at  hopeless  inefficiency. 
But  nowever  small  the  amount  of  im¬ 
mediate  legislation  may  be,  the  amount 
of  painstaking  attention  which  this 
subject  rightly  claims  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  not  small.  Why  should  not 
the  problem  of  vice  be  faced  with  the 
same  resoluteness  and  the  same  dis¬ 
crimination  which  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  applied  to  the  problems  of 
disease  and  crime?  We  hear  con¬ 
stantly  now-a-days  of  “  preventable 
crime”  and  “preventable  disease.” 
The  phrases  mark  a  definite  advance 
in  our  theory  of  social  government. 
They  mark  the  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  prevention,  and  not 
only  the  cure  or  punishment,  of  these 
social  evils  comes  within  the  province 
of  the  State  ;  and  further,  that  the 
point  of  preventability  may  have  to  be 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  visible  results  and  synmtoms  of 
social  disease,  as  when  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  proved  to  be  a  successful 
legislative  attack  on  preventable  crime  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  a  line  can  be  drawn 
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and  a  distinction  made  between  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  effectually  uu. 
dertaken  by  the  State,  or  by  the  local 
authority,  in  the  way  of  prevention. 
But  there  remains  one  point  more 
which  calls  for  equally  definite  recog¬ 
nition,  and  it  is  this— that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  preventable 
and  the  non-preventable  is  not  a  fixed 
line.  It  is  drawn  at  one  point  to-day 
and  at  quite  another  to-morrow.  The 
scale  is  progressive.  The  successful 
preventive  legislation  of  one  century, 
or  even  one  decade,  raises  the  standard 
of  preventability  for  the  next,  and  law 
and  public  opinion  act  and  react  upon 
one  another  on  an  ascending  plane  of 
moral  advance.  It  is  upon  this  law  of 
progression  that  we  -base  our  final  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  assertion  that  the 
State  can  do  no  more  than  it  has  done 
for  the  elimination  of  social  vice.  It 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
scientinc  method  of  dealing  w’ith  causes 
and  sources,  and  not  merely  with  symp¬ 
toms  and  results,  which  has  led  to  the 
prevention  of  crime  by  education  and 
the  prevention  of  disease  by  sanitation, 
should  be  applied  to  the  diminution  of 
social  vice  by  the  obvious  course  of  sup¬ 
pressing  its  wilful  and  wholesale  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
ask  of  English  statesmanship  that  it 
shall  find  means  to  afford,  without 
abolishing  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or 
quite  overthrowing  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution,  at  least  this  negative  protection 
to  the  germs  of  human  virtue,  which 
are  the  prey  of  so  many  enemies.  It 
seems  a  moderate  and  a  reasonable  de¬ 
mand.  Perhaps  the  intelligence  of  the 
twentieth,  if  not  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  will  be  found  equal  to  the  task. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  pleaded  on  the  other 
side,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  ig¬ 
nore.  The  attention  of  statesmen  and 
the  Legislature  is,  we  are  told,  taken 
up  perforce  with  the  burning  questions 
of  which  men’s  minds  are  full,  and 
with  the  business  of  current  affairs 
which  cannot  be  postponed.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  find  time  for  anything, 
and  more  than  impossible  to  find  time 
for  opposed  business.  And,  strange 
to  say,  much  of  this  business  is  opposed 
business.  We  are  promised,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  great  temperance  measure— a 
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measure  which,  considering  what  we 
all  know  of  the  social  results  of  an  ab¬ 
normal  drink  craving  kept  up  by  ab¬ 
normally  multiplied  incentives  to  in¬ 
dulgence,  must  be  regarded  as  preven¬ 
tive  legislation  aimed  at  once  at  pre¬ 
ventable  crime,  preventable  vice,  and 
preventable  disease.  .  But,  unhappily, 
temperance  is  a  party  question,  and  the 
party  which  has  allied  itself  for  the 
time  being  with  the  cause  of  free  trade 
in  drunkenness  has  a  whole  Chamber 
of  the  Legislature  in  its  pocket.  Even 
if  parties’  were  united,  there  is  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  interests  to  run,  and 
the  interests  are  legion.  But  the  trades 
to  which  we  allude  are  already  illegal ; 
they  carry  on  a  precarious  but  success¬ 
ful  existence  by  systematically  slipping 
through  the  looser  meshes  of  the  law. 
For  measures  aiming  simply  at  the  re¬ 
pair  of  those  meshes  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  command  such  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  as  should  carry 
them  through  Parliament  practically 
unopposed.  For  it  is  absurd,  when  a 
principle  has  been  accepted  and  a  law 
framed  in  accordance  with  it,  to  allow 
that  law  to  remain  hampered  by  imper¬ 
fections  which  make  it  practically  in¬ 
operative. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  legislation 
of  this  sort  is  surrounded  by  difficul- 
'ties  of  a  special  kind,  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  with  which  it  has 
to  deal.  Wo  submit  that  the  “  spe¬ 
cial”  character  of  the  difficulties  lies  in 
this,  that  they  are  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical,  and  that  no  seri¬ 
ous  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  As  long  as  it 
remains  an  open  question  whether  or 
not  the  elimination  of  the  cachexia  of 
vice  is  to  be,  along  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  crime,  disease,  and  pauperism, 
an  avowed  object  of  legislative  concern, 
so  long  the  task  of  suppressing  public 
incentives  to  vice  must  be  hedged  about 
by  “  special”  difficulties.  But,  once 
this  point  is  clear,  the  theoretical  diffi¬ 
culty  vanishes,  and  there  remains  only 
the  practical  difficulty  of  framing  good 
working  laws  and  working  them.  And 
here  we  fail  to  see  that  there  are  any 
“special”  hindrances  which  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  other  branches  of  criminal  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  other  skilled  and 
organized  criminal  practices.  It  is  not 


here  alone  that  the  conspirators  are 
strong  and  cunning,  apt  in  the  use  as 
well  as  the  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
strangely  backed  up  with  money  ;  not 
here  alone — though  here,  perhaps,  most 
of  all  — that  the  victim  and  the  dupe 
are  ignorant,  terrified,  averse  to  pub¬ 
licity,  and  their  evidence  timid,  vacil¬ 
lating,  disingenuous,  easy  to  upset ;  not 
here  alone  that  crime  is  secret  and 
hides  its  traces,  that  corroboration  is 
wanting  or  purposely  withheld,  and 
that  it  taxes  the  utmost  keenness  of 
legal  ingenuity  to  unravel  the  web  and 
drag  out  the  liidden  corroboration  of 
facts.  All  these  difficulties  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  ;  and  they  are  battled 
with  and  overcome  elsewhere  with  a 
persistency  and  success  proportionate 
to  the  importance  assigned  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  or  that  particular  type 
of  crime.  So,  again,  in  the  case  of 
legislation  affecting  the  foreign  agent, 
the  foreign  bully,  the  foreign  dealer  in 
immoralities,  we  are  warned  of  the 
“  special”  difficulty  of  possible  inter- ' 
national  complications.  But  the  inter¬ 
national  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  cases  ;  nor  has  the  con¬ 
struction  of  international  adjustments 
of  criminal  law  been  so  far  found  to 
surpass  the  wit  of  man. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  from  the  re¬ 
gion  of  legislation  to  that  of  adminis¬ 
tration  that  wo  realize  what  the  ‘‘  spe¬ 
cial”  difficulties  really  are,  and  how 
purely  theoretic  they  are  in  their  ori¬ 
gin.  The  direct  and  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  indicated  already,  and 
they  are  not  special ;  the  indirect  and 
special  difficulties  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  two  heads  of  anti-fanaticism 
and  officialism. 

Now  against  anti-fanaticism,  where 
its  premisses  are  just,  we  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  We  are  ready  to  sub¬ 
scribe  with  the  foremost.  But  it  is 
usual  with  anti-fanaticism  to  beg  its 
premisses.  Most  of  it  is  a  mere  Philis¬ 
tinism,  ignorant  of  the  large  grounds 
on  which  other  people  base  their  ideas, 
and  naturally  at  fault  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  value,  and  even  the  limits,  of 
the  ideas  themselves.  Its  activity  is 
too  apt  to  consist  in  misunderstanding 
motives  and  misrepresenting  actions. 
We  do  not  indeed  claim  that  the  moral¬ 
ists  have  never,  by  over- vehemence,  or 
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by  a  misapplication  of  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  given  a  handle  to  this  sort  of 
criticism,  nor  do  we  claim  for  any  hu¬ 
man  being  an  absolute  exemption  from 
absurdity.  But  then  absurdity  is  so 
very  common.  VVe  fanatics,  at  least, 
have  no  monopoly.  But  what  we  do 
claim  is,  that  when  all  allowance  is 
made  for  those  chance  and  passing  fol¬ 
lies  which  in  this  world  occasionally 
mark  the  course  of  even  the  wisest  and 
the  best,  our  view  is  farther-sighted, 
wider-reaching,  saner,  and  more  inclu¬ 
sive  of  all  that  concerns  humanity  than 
that  of  the  men  who  call  us  fanatics. 
And  it  is  to  the  spread  of  a  wider  and 
more  humane  intelligence  that  we  look 
for  the  gradual  silencing  of  this  parrot- 
cry  about  fanaticism. 

The  “  official”  difficulty  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  quite  another  type,  yet  it  has 
its  root  in  some  very  similar  elements 
of  human  nature.  Theie  is  an  inelas¬ 
ticity — shall  we  say,  a  toughness— of 
intelligence  which  is  apt  to  steal  over 
dignified  men  condemned  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  office,  a  tendency  to  work  a 
given  mechanism  according  to  given 
rules,  without  further  reference  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  mechanism  was 
constructed — as  if  Westminster  clock 
should  go  regularly  on  inside,  quite  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  fact  that  the  hands 
and  chimes  had  got  disconnected  from 
the  wheels  and  that  it  was  really  no 
longer  telling  the  time.  And  along 
with  this  there  is  an  anxiety  to  stand 
well  with  the  ordinary  observer,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  seek  justification  and  to  avoid 
criticism,  which  proves  that  even  the 
routine  of  office  has  failed  to  extinguish 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  “  human 
nature”  and  turn  the  sensitive  official 
man  into  a  mere  machine.  These  two 
tendencies  make  up  w'hat,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  have  dubbed  “offi¬ 
cialism.”  And  here,  again,  we  must 
look  for  the  remedy  in  a  wider  spread 
of  intelligence  and  a  finer  and  more 
cultivated  sense  of  the  relation  betwe<*n 
means  and  ends.  Buch  an  increased 
clearness  of  perception  should,  for  in¬ 
stance,  put  an  end  to  the  confusion 
sometimes  betrayed  by  the  official  mind 
between  the  primary  object  of  a  court 
of  law  and  the  principles  which  fill  the 
secondary  place  of  regulating  the  just 
and  fair  pursuance  of  that  object — a 
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confusion  which  sometimes  places  the 
judicial  authority  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  appearing  concerned  not  so 
much  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect 
the  injured  party  us  to  protect  the  of- 
fender  from  the  inconvenience  of  pub- 
licity  and  the  unfriendly  pressure  of 
the  law. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  prejudice  against  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  law  on  behalf  of  moral¬ 
ity,  both  in  the  official  and  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  mind,  springs  from  a  real  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  attitude  and  meaning  of 
those  who  invoke  it.  They  do  not 
know  exactW  what  is  and  what  is  not 
intended.  Let  us  try  to  be  explicit. 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  urge— as 
some  persons  seem  to  imagine — the 
adoption  of  the  lynch-law  argument 
that  if  a  crime  is  shocking  enough  it 
hardly  signifies  whether  the  accused 
committed  it  or  not,  it  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unpunished.  VVe  do  not 
ask  for  any  tampering  with  the  rules 
of  evidence,  nor  for  the  wresting  of  a 
single  clause  beyond  its  proper  mean¬ 
ing,  nor  for  the  abandonment  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  principle  of  just  and  fair  interpre¬ 
tation.  VVe  do  not  wish  for  a  sudden 
outburst  of  heavy  sentencing,  nor  for 
“  viewy”  sentences  on  the  part  of  par¬ 
ticular  judges,  nor  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  vindictive  spirit  against  the  pris-' 
oner,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  for¬ 
eign  courts  of  justice,  any  more  than 
we  approve  of  criticisms  passed  by 
judges  in  open|court  on  the  laws  they  are 
theretoadminister,orof  the  substitution 
of  arbitrary  expressions  of  opinion  and 
feeling  for  the  impersonal  and  passion¬ 
less  majesty  of  the  law.  But  we  do  ask 
that  the  distinct  and  intelligible  sense 
of  the  court  shall  run  parallel  with  the 
sense  of  the  law  and  not  counter  to  it ; 
we  ask  for  an  intelligent  and  persistent 
recognition  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  law  was  framed,  and  an  intelligent 
use  of  the  forms  and  powers  of  the 
court  to  give  effect  to  that  purpose. 
We  ask  for  sentences  systematically  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  purpose  of  prevention  ; 
and  for  explicit  sentences,  in  which  the 
intention  of  the  court  and  the  stand 
taken  by  the  law  against  certain  prac¬ 
tices  shall  be  set  plainly  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye.  We  ask  for  a  chivalry — at 
least  for  a  consideration — in  the  treat- 
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mentof  women  and  children  present¬ 
ing  themselves  under  the  saddest  and 
most  humiliating  circumstances  before 
a  court  full  of  men,  which  has  too 
often  been  strangely  and  even  brutally 
wanting.  We  even  ask  whether  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  a  tone  and 
temper  to  our  courts  of  law  which  shall 
act  as  some  restraint  on  the  insolence 
of  counsel  pleading  the  “  legitimate” 
interests  of  vice,  and  on  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  malversation  of  sentiment 
which,  as  against  the  claims  of  any 
number  of  victims  past  and  future, 
awards  its  sympathy  to  the  man  who 
has  deliberately  chosen  to  make  his 
living  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  whose 
living  the  law  is  now  justly  taking 
from  him.  With  regard,  especially,  to 
the  moneyed  interests  in  vice,  we  ask 
that  courts  of  law  should  adopt  an  un¬ 
mistakable  attitude.  The  moneyed 
interest  always  commands  a  curious 
amount  of  public  sympathy  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  it  is  both  large  and  indi¬ 
rect,  it  seems  to  make  strangely  little 
difference  to  the  general  feeling  from 
what  sources  the  dividend^  are  drawn. 
The  tendency  is  still  to  regard  finan¬ 
cial  interests  as  a  legitimate  object  of 
consideration  and  protection  in  a  sense 
in  which  moral  interests  are  not.  Now 
this  attitude  must  necessarily  give  way 
before  a  truer  and  more  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  real  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  fitter  ex¬ 
ponents  of  such  an  advance  in  moral 
discrimination  than  the  judges  on  the 
bench.  » 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  moralists 
themselves  are  divided  into  two  camps 
on  these  questions,  and  that  the  one 
camp  is  as  jealous  of  authoritative  in¬ 
terference  in  matters  of  morality  as  the 
other  camp  is  eager  to  invoke  it.  It 
is  partly  true  ;  but  why  ?  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  older  school  of  moralists 
was  based  on  a  bitter  experience  of  ig¬ 
norant  and  brutal  legislation,  which, 
however,  had  no  moral  aim  at  all,  but 
was  conceived  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  a  certain  class  of  Government  em¬ 
ployes.  The  interference  invoked  by 
the  later  school  is  of  a  wholly  different 
stamp.  We  ask  for  legislation  framed 
with  a  clear  moral  aim,  and  with  no 
side  aims  whatever  ;  we  ask  for  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  craft  and  tyranny  of 


the  strong,  not  with  the  misery  and 
helplessness  of  the  weak  ;  we  ask  for 
even-handed  justice  between  the  man 
and  the  woman,  the  seller  and  the  sold, 
the  corrupter  and  the  corrupted  :  and 
we  ask  for  nothing  that  slips  aside  or 
falls  short  of  this.  If  we  gain  our 
point,  wo  shall  have  carried  the  old 
standard  a  day’s  march  forward  ;  to 
the  protection  of  the  fallen  from  perse¬ 
cution  we  shall  have  added  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  innocent  from  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  the  rights  of  women  that 
of  the  equal  sacredness  of  the  rights  of 
children.  It  is  only  if  we  are  cheated 
of  our  aim,  if  having  asked  for  bread 
we  accept  the  offer  of  a  stone,  that  the 
leaders  of  that  earlier  and  great  cam¬ 
paign  will  have  reason  to  exclaim  upon 
us. 

This,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  here  for¬ 
mulate  it,  is  the  demand  we  ought  to 
make.  It  is  not  a  demand  to  be  asham¬ 
ed  of.  The  shame  is  that  it  should 
have  to  be  made.  It  is  not  illogical  or 
absurd.  The  whole  of  the  illogicality 
and  absurdity  is  on  the  other  side.  If 
we  could  but  look  on  the  crooked  and 
wavering  line  that  is  drawn  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  public  men,  in 
the  course  of  their  public  acts  and  ut¬ 
terances  alone — and  perhaps  by  nearly 
all  of  us,  however  unconsciously,  in 
our  more  private  judgments — between 
the  conventional  approbation  of  virtue 
and  the  affable  indulgence  accorded  to 
vice,  even  to  aggressive  and  contami¬ 
nating  vice — with  the  eyes  with  which 
some  future  generation  (not,  perhaps, 
far  distant)  will  look  upon  it,  we 
should  feel  as  little  proud  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  perspicacity  as  we  should  of  the 
rectitude  of  our  moral  sense. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  detail  on 
which  we  must  touch  before  we  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject.  The  distrust 
of  legislative  interference  displayed  by 
the  moralists  of  the  earlier  school  had 
its  root  in  a  deep  and  well-grounded 
distrust  of  police  interference.  They 
had  gained  a  large  part  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  foreign  fields,  where  they  had 
seen  what  police  interference  can  come 
to.  They  dreaded  the  introduction 
into  our  own  system  of  powers  which 
might  end  in  giving  us  a  native  Javert 
and  a  native  Lecour.  For  our  part. 
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we  hold  that  Javert  is  not  an  English 
type,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
English  law  to  make  him  one.  Bnt  be 
that  as  it  may,  we  recognize  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  committing  a  heavy  task  of 
moral  discrimination  to  men  who  are 
no  better  than  a  good  average  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  who  run  the  ordinary  offi 
cial  risk  of  being  at  once  a  little  too 
mechanical  and  a  little  too  human. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  a  ^lestion  of 
where  to  draw  the  line.  We  do  and 
we  must  commit  to  these  men  a  very 
great  trust,  involving  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  responsibility.  In  cer¬ 
tain  contingencies,  such  as  breaches  of 
rules  by  licensed  houses  and  the  like, 
it  is  their  duty  to  interfere,  and  to  in¬ 
terfere  on  their  own  initiative  ;  yet,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  rests  entirely 
with  their  own  sense  of  duty  whether 
they  take  action  or  not,  and  even 
whether  or  not  they  take  a  bribe  to 
blind  their  eyes  withal.  If  then,  we 
have  to  trust,  and  do  trust,  this  much 
to  their  bare  integrity,  do  we  make 
matters  much  better  by  drawing  an 
uncertain  line  around  another  class  of 
misdemeanors,  and  forbidding  inter¬ 
ference  with  other  practices  which  the 
policeman  knows  to  be  equally  illicit  ? 
Or  do  we  rather  confuse  his  moral  sense 
and  actually  vitiate  his  integrity  by  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  keep  in  his  eye  a  double 
list  of  offences — those  he  is  to  come 
down  upon  and  those  he  is  to  wink  at? 
Perhaps  the  very  statement  of  the  di¬ 
lemma  points  to  a  higher  and  more  ex¬ 
cellent  way.  A  police  force,  like  any 
other  large  body  of  men,  is  very  much 
what  its  leaders  make  it.  The  men 
are,  to  begin  with,  fairly  intelligent 
men,  fairly  well-principled  and  well- 
conducted.  They  represent  a  certain 
mass  of  moral  intelligence.  Is  it  to  be 
ignored  and  wasted,  or  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  trained,  informed  and  utilized  ? 
It  is  so  much  human  material ;  how  is 
it  to  be  made  the  best  of  ?  It  is  non¬ 
sense  to  pretend  that  mere  mechanical 
drill  can  make  all  that  can  be  made  of 
it.  Mr.  Stead  pointed  out  some  years 
ago,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  that 
there  is  a  quantity  of  unused  manhood 
in  our  policemen  which  would  answer 
readily  to  the  touch  of  human  inter¬ 
ests,  to  a  higher  demand  on  its  poten¬ 
tiality  of  virtue.  He  instanced  the  ad¬ 


mirable  way  in  which  the  police  of 
London  have  co-operated  with  tho 
agents  of  Mr.  Waugh’s  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  • 
and  still  more  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  police  of  Edinburgh  fell  in  with 
the  scheme  of  their  Chief  Constable  for 
utilizing  them  as  distributors  of  the 
clothing  provided  by  a  charitable  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  destitute  children  on 
their  beats.  The  work  is  said  to  have 
had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  moral 
tone  of  the  force.  Naturally  ;  it  gave 
them  a  humane  and  interesting  thing 
to  do,  and  their  organization  enabled 
them  to  do  it  thoroughly  well.  A 
great  deal  of  a  policeman’s  time  is  very 
empty  ;  he  has  leisure  to  observe  the 
ways  of  humanity,  and  to  think.  Gen¬ 
erally  he  thinks  very  kindly  of  it ;  he 
grows  to  look  all  too  leniently  on  its 
shady  ways,  which  he  knows  so  well. 
Is  this  too  harsh,  too  stupid,  too  coarse 
material  to  be  inspired  with  a  sense  of 
a  high  calling  and  great  opportunities, 
to  be  educated  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  humane  service  of  virtue 
and  the  blundering  haste  of  indiscre¬ 
tion  or  over-zeal  ?  And  if  we  are  to 
look  for  a  dehnite  advance  in  moral 
discrimination  on  the  Bench,  why  not 
a  corresponding  advance  on  the  beat  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
personal  influence,  that  it  depends  on 
the  spirit  and  temper  infused  into  the 
men  by  those  who  are  set  over  them. 
No  doubt.  But  that  simply  means 
that  everything  depends  on  finding  the 
right  men,  imbued  with  the  right  no¬ 
tions,  and  with  vigor  enough  to  keep 
clear  of  officialism,  and  putting  them 
in  the  right  places — a  thing  which  can 
generally  be  done  when  it  is  sufficiently 
sought  to  be  done. 

IV. 

And  yet  this  great  machinery  of 
Law,  with  all  the  complex  order  or 
complex  derangement  of  its  close¬ 
toothed  wheels,  is  but  a  humble  factor 
in  the  process  of  the  upward  life  of 
man.  It  may  remove  fatal  obstacle  to 
progress,  but  it  can  do  little  to  stimu¬ 
late  or  to  propel.  Its  task  rather  con¬ 
sists  in  damming  the  current  of  the 
backward  stream,  and  blocking  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  those  forces  by  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself  deliberately  ministers  to  the 
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degradation  of  the  human  type.  This 
indeed  is  a  work  of  necessity,  absolutely 
indispensable.  But  it  is  negative  work. 
For  the  positive  elements  of  progress 
we  must  look  elsewhere. 

Happily,  there  is  no  lack  of  these. 
The  whole  field  teems  with  signs  of 
hopeful  activity.  VVe  witness  effort 
npon  effort  of  ingenious  philanthropy, 
effort  upon  effort  of  daring  and  pro¬ 
gressive  thought.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  signs  of  this  beneficent 
,and  fruitful  energy  is  the  eager  way  in 
which  thinkers  in  one  or  another  great 
department  of  thought  hasten  to  carry 
their  spoils  to  the  aid  of  those  who 
work  in  other  fields.  Thus  the  biolo¬ 
gist  has  his  message  for  the  economist, 
Ld  both,  again,  for  the  philosopher, 
the  statesman,  the  religious  teacher, 
and  the  social  reformer.  And  this  in¬ 
terchange  of  specialized  and  accredited 
thought  is  being  caught  up  with  avid¬ 
ity  by  the  ordinary  educated  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  conveyed  in  all  directions 
to  be  discussed,  assimilated,  and  ex¬ 
perimented  on.  Even  that  most  un¬ 
blest  and  restless  spirit  of  all  the  spirits 
that  walk,  the  hundred-years’-end  so¬ 
cial  problematical  novel  or  drama,  with 
its  flippancy,  its  garish  crudity,  its 
deification  of  selfishness,  is  probably 
not  without  its  use  as  at  least  a  carrier 
of  questions  to  which  it  may  provoke,  if 
it  cannot  give,  an  answer.  With  all 
its  contempt  for  the  accepted  morali¬ 
ties,  it  is  helping  to  carry  the  pressure 
of  the  moral  question  into  the  sacred  en¬ 
closure  of  marriage  itself,  from  which 
all  questioning  has  been  too  long  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  no  service  could  well 
be  greater  than  this.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  even  now  but  faintly  be¬ 
ginning  to  guess  how  much  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  problems  lies  within  those 
sacred  precincts.  We  may  come  to  be 
thankful  yet  for  the  unwelcome  frank¬ 
ness  which  has  broken  in  upon  their 
silence  with  so  rude  a  clamor  ;  and  we 
may  find  that  though,  here  as  else¬ 
where,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  at  first  a 
spirit  of  rebellion,  the  question  on 
which  this  daring  generation  has  set 
out  is  not  the  mere  quest  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  but  the  search  for  a  higher  law 
and  a  purer  atmosphere  in  which  sin¬ 
cere  spirits  may  rest  and  breathe.  At 


any  rate  it  is  here,  along  this  very  line 
of  free  inquiry  and  experiment,  that 
the  growing-point  of  the  higher  mo¬ 
rality  is  to  be  sought,  and  its  expan¬ 
sion  watched  with  anxious  hope. 

V. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  us, 
even  now,  to  speak  of  a  higher  moral¬ 
ity  yet  to  be  evolved.  We  thought  we 
had  begun  at  the  top  of  that  mighty 
hill. 

There  on  the  summit,  when  we  were 
little  children,  the  old  Evangel  took  us 
on  her  knee  and  taught  us  in  baby  les¬ 
sons  all  that  the  grown-up  people  know 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  we  outgrew  that  baby  lore  and 
cast  it  from  us,  and  we  got  off  her 
knee  and  slid  away  down  to  the  empty 
plain,  and  must  needs  climb  the  heights 
again  in  our  own  way,  by  lights  of  our 
own,  on  our  own  unsteady  feet. 

Now  Una  and  her  knight  are  parted 
once  more — the  search  for  truth  and 
the  search  for  sanctity  ;  but  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  search  are  not  parted,  and 
as  each  nears  the  goal  of  their  several 
quest  they  are  destined  assuredly  to 
meet  again. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  thankfully 
accept  the  gain  that  each  brings  to  us 
by  the  way.  One  great  contribution 
at  least  Science  bas  made  to  our  store 
of  theological  conceptions.  To  what 
we  had  discerned  already  of  the  Power, 
the  Wisdom,  and  the  Love  of  God,  she 
has  added  the  unimaginable  revelation 
of  His  Patience. 

Even  now,  while  we  seem  to  our¬ 
selves  so  far  advanced  upon  our  way, 
it  may  be  that  we  are  but  at  the  very 
beginning.  Perhaps  the  days  of  crea¬ 
tion,  with  their  alternations  of  deep 
night,  are  not  yet  ended — the  sixth 
day  not  yet  finished  nor  the  seventh 
begun,  nor  has  God  yet  said  of  man 
that  hejs  good.  What  we  took  for  re¬ 
trospect  is  perhaps  prophecy  ;  and  the 
morning  stars  have  yet  to  sing  together, 
and  the  sons  of  Goa  to  shout  for  joy. 

Our  newly  opened  eyes  are  eager  and 
impatient ;  we  stare  into  the  darkness 
before  us  and  pant  to  know  what  is  to 
be  the  end. 

*  ‘  Bat  it  snfSceth  that  the  end  will  come. 
And  then  the  end  is  known.” 
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No  one  mind,  no  one  life,  no  one 
generation,  can  work  out  the  great 
problem.  God  is  working  it  out  in 
terms  of  the  human  race.  But  we 
have  snatched  a  glimpse ;  we  have 
overheard  a  word  ;  the  air  is  full  of 
promise  and  suggestion.  Nature  and 
Love— the  forces  of  Creation  and  Re¬ 


demption— are  here  at  work  in  the'twi- 
light  of  this  chaos  ;  we  begin  to  dis¬ 
cern  what  their  work  has  been,  and  to 
be  assured  of  what  it  will  be.  “ 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness.”  ‘‘  My  Father  worketh  hith¬ 
erto,  and  I  work.” — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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BY  WALTER  LLOYD. 


SiOKS  are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
the  Socialist  fever  is  on  the  decline, 
and  that  the  much-abused  capitalist 
rkgime  is  a  long  way  from  being  abol¬ 
ished  at  present.  May  Day,  which  a 
year  or  two  ago  threatened  to  be  the 
lurid  dawn  of  the  coming  revolution, 
passed  this  year  in  such  a  manner  as 
scarcely  to  call  for  notice.  Nature, 
facts  and  common  sense  have  obtained 
a  bloodless  and  peaceful  victory,  and 
the  great  opportunity  for  Socialist  dem¬ 
onstrations  resolved  itself  in  some 
places  into  a  mere  general  holiday, 
while  in  others  it  passed  without  ob¬ 
servance.  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  author 
of  the  able  and  convincing  book,  or 
rather  half  a  book,  before  us,  who  is 
w'ell  known  in  England,  said  at  a  recent 
conference,  that  Socialism  must  be 
taken  seriously,  and  he  showed  by  fig¬ 
ures  how  enormously  the  Socialist  fol¬ 
lowing  has  increased  in  the  las^  few 
years.  Taking  Germany  first,  the  So¬ 
cialist  votes  obtained  at  an  election  for 
the  Reichstag  in  1871  were  about 
100,000  ;  in  1893  they  were  1,800,000. 
In  France,  in  1889,  the  united  Social¬ 
ist  vote  was  90,000  ;  in  1893,  500,000 
or  600,000.  In  England  the  trade 
unions  in  conference  have  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  Collectivism  ;  and 
other  countries  show  similar  results. 
On  the  face  of  it,  then,  there  appears 
to  be  no  sign  of  a  collapse  of  Social¬ 
ism,  and  our  first  remarks  may  seem 
to  be  without  justification.  But  we 
must  observe  that  since  1871  Socialism 


*  La  Proprieli  Origine  et  ^vcAviion.  Tb^se 
Gommaniste  par  Panl  Lafargao.  Befntation 
par  Yves  Xlayot.  Paris  :  Librairie  Ch.  Dela- 
grave. 


has  undergone  important  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  now  vote  for  Socialism  have 
different  ideas  of  what  they  are  voting 
for.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  universally  accepted  body 
of  doctrines  about  which  all  Socialists 
are  agreed,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
by  critics  as  representing  the  views  of 
Socialists  everywhere.  The  Socialists, 
says  M.  Guyot,  are  divided  into  us 
many  sects  as  the  Christians  were  in 
the  Middle  A^s ;  then  there  were 
Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Domini¬ 
cans,  etc.,  and  now  among  continental 
Socialists  there  are  Marxistee,  Ones- 
distes,  Broussistes,  Allemanistes,  Blan- 
quistes,  and  other  Mtes ;  and  as  they 
constitute  so  many  sects,  each  swear¬ 
ing  by  its  founder,  so  thev  also  dog¬ 
matize  in  the  old  scholastic  manner. 
Their  doctrines,  says  the  distinguished 
author  of  La  Tyrannic  Socialisfe,  are 
based  upon  prejudices,  which  he  de¬ 
fines  as  d  priori  opinions  resting  upon 
incomplete  or  uncontrolled  observa¬ 
tions,  or  unverified  affirmations.  They 
still  use  the  intellectual  processes  which 
carry  us  back  to  the  methods  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  proclaim  dogmas 
which  are  only  affirmations,  and  they 
dispute  over  their  interpretation.  If 
this  is  so,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  it 
is  so,  Socialism  does  not  present  a  very 
formidable  aspect ;  and  though  Social¬ 
ists  may  obtain  a  great  number  of 
votes,  the  vagueness  of  their  aims  and 
their  divided  opinions  render  them, 
after  all,  comparatively  harmless.  And 
when  these  doctrines  and  methods  are 
subjected  not  only  to  a  scientific,  but 
a  common  sense  criticism,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the 
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disintegrating  process.  One  other  fact 
may  be  noticed  here,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  return,  and  that  is,  when  So¬ 
cialists,  like  M.  Paul  Lafargue,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  support  Socialism  by  argu¬ 
ments  based  upon  primitive  civilization 
and  the  feudal  system,  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  game  is  up.  These 
thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the 
book  before  us,  which  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  unique  ;  for  it  contains  the  latest 
plea  for  Socialism  and  its  Refutation — 
“  the  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before 
me.”  The  argument  for  Socialism, 
Origine  et  involution  de  la  Propriete, 
is  by  Paul  Lafargue,  and  the  Refuta¬ 
tion  hy  Yves  Guyot.  How  these  two 
discordant  works  came  to  be  published 
in  one  volume  is  briefly  explained  by 
the  editor,  M.  Ch.  Delagrave,  in  a 
short  and  pithy  preface. 

Wlien  M.  Paul  Lafargue  offered  the 
MS.  of  his  work,  M.  .Delegrave  said  : 
“  I  do  not  share  your  views.  1  shall 
therefore  have  a  real  scruple  in  spread¬ 
ing  them.”  M.  Lafargue  insisted  in 
such  flattering  terms  that  M.  Delagrave 
consented,  but  conditionally.  “  Will 
you  authorize  me  to  ask  M.  Yves  Guyot 
to  supply  a  refutation  which  shall  ac¬ 
company  the  exposition  of  your  views  ?” 
“  Certainly.”  And  this  is  how  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  this  volume  contains  the 
thesis  and  the  antithesis.  The  only 
objection  that  the  critic  can  have  to 
this  proceeding  is  that  it  doubles  his 
labor,  and  instead  of  having  only  to 
read  one  book  he  has  to  read  two,  and 
though  the  vivacity  of  M.  Guyot’s  stylo 
lightens  the  task,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
somewhat  heavy  one  ;  and  in  writing 
a  short  notice  one  scarcely  knows  where 
to  begin  and  where  to  end,  what  to  in¬ 
clude  and  what  to  leave  out.  Upon 
reflection,  we  think  it  may  be  best  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  Refuta¬ 
tion,  having,  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
M.  Lafargue’ s  part  of  the  work,  con¬ 
vinced  ourselves  that  M.  Guyot  does 
him  no  injustice,  and  in  no  measure 
misrepresents  his  views.  The  author 
of  the  Refutation  begins  with  a  lively 
introduction,  in  which  he  describes  M. 
Lafargue  as  a  dualist  believing  in  two 
powers,  one  good  and  one  evil,  ns  Or- 
niuzd  and  Ahrimane.  The  evil  power 
is  Capital.  It  has  taken  the  place  of 
Ahrimane,  of  Typhon,  of  Beelzebub, 


of  Satan,  of  Warrugflra,  and  Matchi- 
Manitou.  It  is  a  monster,  a  moloch, 
a  minotaur,  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
thousands  of  victims  yearly,  but  whose 
victims  are  daily  ones  and  are  counted 
by  millions.  “  Who  is  the  hero,  the 
Perseus,  the  St.  Michael,  the  St.  George 
who  will  deliver  the  earth  from  this 
monster  ?”  “  Aveugles  qui  ne  le  voyez 

pas  !  Karl  Marx  est  grand,  et  M.  Paul 
Lafargue  est  son  gendre  !” 

Opposed  then  to  Capital,  as  Ormuzd 
to  Ahrimane,  is  Socialism.  Believe  in 
Socialism  and  all  the  evils  of  the  world 
will  disappear.  M.  Guyot  then,  in  a 
few  sentences,  sketches  the  paradise 
promised  by  Socialists,  and  asks, 
”  What  must  we  do  to  gain  access  to 
this  Eden?”  Make  an  act  of  faith  in 
Socialism  and  swear  by  Karl  Marx  ! 
Digmis  es  intrare. 

The  duty  of  the  good  Socialist  is  to 
extirpate  Capitalism,  and  he  must  not 
be  particular  as  to  the  means.  If  some 
people  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  resist 
the  attraction  offered  by  Socialism, 
force  must  be  used  and  the  methods  of 
the  Inquisition  revived. 

The  work  of  M.  Lafargue,  so  M. 
Guyot  tells  us,  is  only  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  simple  and  unscientific 
idea.  The  first  five  chapters  of  it  are 
devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  “  propriete 
bourgeoise,”  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  sings  the  charms  of  primitive 
Communism.  M.  Lafargue  deplores 
all  the  facts  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  characteristic  of  progress, 
and  in  the  measure  that  primitive  Com¬ 
munism  has  disappeared  he  is  indig¬ 
nant,  and  delights  to  find  traces  of  it 
in  the  most  advanced  civilizations,  and 
for  him,  when  their  institutions  have 
any  value,  it  is  only  thanks  to  these 
survivals.  M.  Lafargue  has  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  for  feudalism  ; 
he  reserves  all  his  anger  and  insults 
for  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  has 
individualized  property,  has  abolished 
common  service  and  destroyed  com¬ 
munal  wealth,  and  his  ideal  is  the  re¬ 
turn  to  primitive  Communism,  which 
was  (he  “  cradle  of  humanity”  and  the 
ever  to-be-regretted  golden  age. 

These  sentences  fairly  represent  the 
spirit  of  M.  Lafargue’s  defence  of  So¬ 
cialism,  and  M.  Guyot  has  little  difii- 
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culty  in  making  mincemeat  of  it.  One 
would  think  that  no  man  of  average 
common  sense  would  wish  to  return  to 
the  conditions  of  primitive  humanity, 
or  to  revive  the  inequalities  and  injus¬ 
tices  of  the  feudal  period  ;  and  it  can 
only  be  by  looking  at  the  past  through 
the*  distorting  medium  of  prejudices 
that  M.  Lafargue  can  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “  the  former  times 
were  better  than  these.”  There  never 
was  a  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  when  there  were  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  at  once  as  pros¬ 
perous  and  as  free  as  there  are  now. 
That  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  feudal  times  had  less  freedom 
than  at  present  every  one  confesses ; 
that  they  were  happier  every  one,  ex¬ 
cept  M.  Lafargue  and  a  few  other  illu¬ 
sionists,  denies. 

M.  Guyot  effectively  proves  this  in  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  feudal 
regime.  M.  Lafargue  contends  that 
feudalism  was  in  its  essence  a  contract 
of  reciprocal  services.  A  baron  pos¬ 
sessed  an  estate,  and  rights  over  the 
labor  and  crops  of  his  serfs  and  vassals, 
only  on  condition  of  rendering  services 
himself  to  his  superiors  and  inferiors. 
The  feudal  lord,  in  receiving  “  the 
faith  and  homage”  of  his  vassal,  “  en¬ 
gaged  himself  to  protect  him  against 
every  one,  and  to  aid  him  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  The  vassal,  in  order  to 
ensure  himself  of  this  protection,  must 
follow  his  lord  in  war,  must  pay  cer¬ 
tain  dues  in  personal  services,  and 
tithes  on  his  harvest  and  flocks.  The 
lord,  in  his  turn,  was  attached  in  a 
similar  way  to  a  more  powerful  supe¬ 
rior,  who  again  was  one  of  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  king  or  emperor. 

This  is  very  fine  in  theory,  but  M. 
Guyot  points  out  that  we  must  disen¬ 
gage  from  this  feudal  homage  the  idea 
of  contract  which  M.  Lafargue  wishes 
us  to  attach  to  it.  One  term  is  want¬ 
ing.  That  is  the  liberty  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  party.  Instead  of  being  a  free 
contract,  the  vassals  regarded  the  ser¬ 
vice  as  compulsory,  and  hastened  to  en¬ 
franchise  themselves  and  make  war 
against  their  suzerain  when  they  had 
the  power.  Perhaps  Lord  Salisbury 
would  regard  the  compulsory  emanci¬ 
pation  of  serfs  as  an  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  contract ;  at  any  rate, 
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M.  P.  Lafargue  appears  to  regret  it. 
Feudalism  grew  out  of  slavery.  The 
personal  servitude  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  as  hard  as  slavery.  The  supe- 
rior  had  over  some  of  his  serfs  the  right 
of  “  Mort  et  vie,  les  tenir  en  prison 
soit  i  tort,  soit  d  droit.”  The  serfs  of 
the  soil  were  in  a  little  better  position 
as  they  were  subject  only  to  fixed  ser¬ 
vices.  “  But  who  fixed  the  services?” 
asks  M.  Guyot.  “  The  seigneur  who 
had  all  the  power.”  “  Upon  whom 
depended  the  respect  for  the  contract?" 
“  Upon  the  seigneur  alone,  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  always  was  to  violate  it.”  In 
answer  to  the  feudal  romance  of  M. 
Lafargue,  M.  Guyot  gives  in  detail  a 
list  of  the  services  due  from  the  vas¬ 
sals  to  the  lord,  and  shows  their  oner¬ 
ous  character.  M.  Lafargue  descants 
upon  feudal  privileges,  and  ignores  the 
burdens. 

Contrasting  the  results  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  with  the  feudal  regime^  M. 
Guyot  sums  up  as  follows:  “In  the 
organization  resting  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  1789,  taxes  should  have  for  their 
object  the  provision  for  expenses  of 
public  interest ;  in  the  feudal  system 
taxes  only  assured  private  revenues ; 
in  the  actual  organization  military  ser¬ 
vice  has  for  its  end  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  ;  in  the  feudal  regime  it  was  for 
private  war  ;  in  the  existing  organiza¬ 
tion  justice  guarantees  the  rights  of 
all ;  in  the  feudal  system  its  only  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  assure  to  the  seigneur  that 
none  of  his  dependents  should  escape 
from  his  demands.” 

We  have  preferred  to  call  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  subject— the  Social¬ 
ist  laudation  of  the  feudal  system— be¬ 
cause  many  people,  misled  by  their 
misrepresentations,  seem  to  have  a 
hankering  after  it,  forgetting  that,  if 
they  would  revive  its  privileges,  they 
must  also  submit  to  its  burdens  ;  and 
that  the  monopolies  which  came  into 
existence  under  it,  the  destruction  of 
which  they  deplore,  involved  injustice 
to,the  vast  majority  who  were  excluded 
from  their  benefits. 

Fewer  people  are  likely  to  follow  M. 
Lafargue  in  nis  love  for  the  conditions 
of  primitive  humanity,  or  would  desire 
to  return  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Fu^gians  or  Australians.  As  long 
as  we  could  do  no  more  than  imagine 
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the  conditions  of  early  man,  it  was 
perhaps  pardonable  that  we  should 
picture  him  as  living  in  a  golden  age  ; 
but  now  that  we  know  the  miserable 
conditions  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  uncivilized  races  the  excuse  no 
longer  exists,  and  we  would  not,  even 
if  we  could,  return  to  the  “  cradle  of 
humanity.”  M.  Lafargue  and  M. 
Guyot  agree  upon  one  fact  which  this 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  evolution 
ofpoperty  has  brought  to  light,  and 
that  is  that  “  Communism  is  most  com¬ 
plete  where  the  human  personality  is 
the  least  developed.’'  And  M.  Guyot 
is  justified  in  saying  that,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  M.  Lafargue  across  all  sorts  of 
primitive  civilization,  he  cannot  see 
what  interest  the  Socialists  have  in 
showing  us  that  “  the  more  barbarous 
an  individual  is  the  less  notion  he  has 
of  property,"  and  yet  this  seems  to  be 
the  chief  fact  to  be  deduced  from  this 
long  survey  of  the  evolution  of  prop¬ 
erty.  No  communist  civilizations  have 
developed  equally  with  those  based 
upon  individual  property  ;  they  have 
all  been  struck  by  an  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment.  M.  Guyot  admits  one  fact 
which  will  perhaps  make  Socialists 
momentarily  happy.  He  says  that 
MM.  Lafargue  and  Letourneau  are  not 
altogether  wrong  when  they  say  that 
property  establishes  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  poor.  It  is  true. 
Among  the  primitive  Communists  you 
look  in  vain  for  the  rich  ;  they  all  en¬ 
joy  an  equality  of  the  most  deplorable 
misery.  Tnis  is  what  this  rapid  but 
exact  outline  of  the  evolution  of  prop¬ 
erty  shows  us.  “  In  spite  of  the  best 
will  in  the  world,”  says  the  writer  of 
the  Refutation,  ”  I  cannot  find  that 
the  lot  of  tjie  Fuegian  is  preferable  to 
that  of  the  most  humble  of  the  eight 
millions  of  small  proprietors  who  live 
in  France.  From  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  the  peasant  of  lower  Brit¬ 
tany,  who  does  not  know  how  to  read, 
has  larger  notions  than  the  primitive 
Communists.” 

They  (the  Socialists)  only  show  us, 
as  types  of  communistic  civilization. 
New  Sebies. — ^Vol  LXII.,  No.  2. 


the  most  frightful  and  most  miserable 
of  human  beings,  and  M.  Lafargue 
and  other  Socialists  say  to  us  with  the 
most  engaging  air  :  “  It  is  to  this  we 
must  return.” 

”  For  my  part,”  says  M.  Guyot,  “  I 
decline,  and  say  to  them  :  Set  us  an 
example.  Go  and  taste  these  delights, 
if  you  will.  As  for  me,  I  turn  my 
back  on  you.  It  was  not  in  these  col¬ 
ors  that  the  Israel itish  writers  showed 
us  the  primitive  Eden,  and  Hesiod  did 
not  invite  us  to  return  to  an  age  of 
gold,  which  was  only  the  age  of  un¬ 
polished  stone.  Now  that  we  know 
the  life  led  by  the  non  progressive 
races,  I  say  with  Saint  Simon  :  ‘  The 
age  of  gold  is  not  behind  us  but  before 
us.’  ” 

We  have  so  far  confined  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  first  part  of  this  work,  as 
being  most  easily  disposed  of  and  per¬ 
haps  most  entertaining,  but  M.  Guyot 
shows  his  strength  in  his  exposition  of 
the  results  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  with  an  array 
of  facts  and  figures  of  striking  impor¬ 
tance  he  proves  incontestably  that  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  coincident  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  individualization  of  property. 
This  part  of  the  work,  though  based 
upon  conditions  existing  in  France, 
will  be  found  full  of  interest  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  and  we  only  regret  that 
our  space  forbids  us  enlarging  upon 
it.  The  final  part  of  his  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  the  present 
and  future  of  property  and  capital,  and 
M.  Guyot  is  not  so  short-sighted  as  to 
suppose  that  we  have  yet  attained  per¬ 
fection,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  some  directions  in  which  he 
sees  that  reforms  are  desirable. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Socialism,  and  who  is  not  ? 
this  volume  is  really  valuable,  and  we 
imagine  that  readers  who  will  take  the 
trouble  (as  we  have  done)  to  peruse  the 
two  books  which  are  here  included  in 
one  cover  will’  agree  with  us  that  M. 
Yves  Guyot  is  victorious  all  along  the 
WwQ.— Westminster  Review. 
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“  TOMMYROTICS.” 

BY  HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD. 

A  MOST  excellent  wag — quoted  with  path  of  modern  civilization.  Like 
approval  by  the  grave  and  sedate  most  prophets,  he  raves  somewhat  in- 
“  Spectator” — recently  described  mod-  coherently  at  times  and  is  guilty  of 
ern  fiction  as  “  erotic,  neurotic,  and  much  exaggeration,  but  this  is  a  fault 
Tommyrotic.”  Judging  from  certain  common  to  nearly  all  men  with  a  mis- 
signs  of  the  times,  he  might  have  ex-  sion.  And,  when  every  allowance  has 
tended  his  description  to  the  mental  been  made  on  this  score,  we  should 
condition  in  our  day  of  a  considerable  still  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Max  Xordau 
section  of  civilized  mankind.  Our  for  his  striking  and  powerful  work 
restless,  dissatisfied,  sadly  muddled,  “Degeneration.”  The  hook  has  been 
much-inquiring  generation  seems  to  be  violently  assailed,  and  portions  of  it 
smitten  with  a  new  malady,  which  so  lend  themselves  readily  to  hostile  criti- 
far  bids  fair  to  baffle  the  doctors.  So-  cism.  It  is  certainly  not  a  book  vir- 
ciety,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  ginibus  puerisque,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
still  dreads  the  influenza  and  shudders  learned  and  long  ;  but  the  wealth  of 
at  the  approach  of  typhoid,  but  its  epigram,  the  fecundity  of  illustration, 
most  dangerous  and  subtle  foes  are  be-  and  the  brilliant  incisiveness  of  its 
yond  question  “  neurotics”  and  hys-  style,  make  it  far  from  heavy  reading, 
teria  in  their  manifold  forms.  A  perusal  thereof  forces  one  to  “  de- 

A  wave  of  unrest  is  passing  over  the  vour  much  abomination,”  as  the  Arabs 
world.  Humanity  is  beginning  to  say  ;  but  unsavory  topics  are  at  any 
sicken  at  the  daily  round,  the  common  rate  not  handled  sympathetically,  as 
task,  of  ordinary  humdrum  existence,  by  decadent  essayists  and  “yellow" 
and  is  eagerly  seeking  for  new  forms  lady  novelists,  but  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  excitement.  Hence  it  is  kicking  of  fierce  hatred  and  horror  which  char- 
over  the  traces  all  round.  Revolt  is  acterize  a  Juvenal, 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  shadow  of  And  the  sum  of  his  matter  is  this— 
an  immeasurable,  and  by  no  means  di-  that  ours  may  be  an  age  of  progress, 
vine,  discontent  broods  over  us  all.  but  it  is  progress  which,  if  left  un- 
Everybody  is  talking  and  preaching  :  checked,  will  land  us  in  the  hospital 
one  is  distressed  because  he  cannot  or  the  lunatic  asylum.  Neurasthenia 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  the  and  brain-exhaustion  are  driving  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  human  exist-  upper  classes  among  mankind  post- 
ence  ;  another  racks  his  brains  to  in-  haste  to  Colney  Hatch.  The  causes  of 
vent  brand-new  social  or  political  sys-  our  mental  disease  aie  the  wear-and- 
tems  which  shall  make  everybody  rich,  tear  and  excitement  of  modern  life, 
happy,  and  contented  at  a  bound.  It  and  its  symptoms  are  to  be  found  in 
is  an  age  of  individual  and  collective —  the  debased  emotionalism  apparent  in 
perhaps  I  should  say,  collectivist— fuss,  so  many  of  the  leading  writers  and 
and  the  last  thing  that  anybody  thinks  thinkers  of  our  day.  who,  together 
of  is  settling  dow  n  to  do  the  work  that  with  their  numerous  followers  and  ad- 
lies  nearest  to  him.  Carlyle  is  out  of  mirers,  are  victims  of  a  form  of  mania 
fashion,  for  Israel  has  taken  to  stoning  whereof  the  scientific  name  is  “  degen- 
her  older  prophets  who  exhorted  to  eration.”  Now  all  this  is  very  sad, 
duty,  submission,  and  suchlike  anti-  and  happily  only  partially  true,  else 
quated  virtues,  and  the  social  anarchist  the  world  were  indeed  in  a  bad  way. 
and  the  New  Hedonist  bid  fair  to  take  If  it  be  the  fact  that  w^e  are  in  the 
their  place  as  teachers  of  mankind.  Dusk  of  the  Nations,  that  the  Zeitgeist 
It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  hour  is  poisoned,  and  that  the  upper  stratum 
brings  forth  the  man  ;  and  just  as  the  of  society  in  large  towns  is  a  sort  of 
world  seems  most  in  need  of  him,  a  hospital  of  actual  or  potential  epilep- 
new  prophet  has  arisen  to  point  out  tics,  then  are  we  all  doubly^  and  trebly 
some  of  the  dangers  which  lie  in  the  cursed.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  Dr. 
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Xordau  should  partially  spoil  an  excel¬ 
lent  case  by  such  palpable  overstate¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  an  opponent  might 
fairly  retort,  that  our  learned  Teuton’s 
exaggeration  and  his  overstrained  pes¬ 
simism  are  just  as  much  evidence  of  a 
disordered  intellect  as  are  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  authors  he  condemns. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  faults 
and  certain  others  of  tone  and  temper, 
his  book  remains  a  memorable  protest 
against  the  foulness  and  hysteria  which 
deface  modern  literature,  and  the  way¬ 
wardness  and  maudlin  sensibility  which 
impair  the  intellectual  “  movement” 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Nor- 
dau  in  his  searching  analysis  of  Conti¬ 
nental  authors  belonging  to  the  deca¬ 
dent  or  “degenerate”  schools.  Any¬ 
body  desiring  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  morbid  abominations  with  which 
they  abound  will  have  his  curiosity 
abundantly  satisfied  in  the  pages  of 
“Degeneration.”  He  will  find  there 
eloquent  expression  given  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  loathing,  usually  inarticulate, 
with  which  their  works  inspire  healthy- 
minded  people— a  feeling  that  is  aroused 
less,  as  a  rule,  by  their  immorality  than 
by  their  unnaturalness,  morbidity,  and 
general  unwholesomeness.  And  our 
pale  English  imitations  of  Continental 
decadentisra  are  almost  as  objectionable 
as  their  originals.  They  are  less  highly 
seasoned,  no  doubt,  because  the  au¬ 
thors  (or  their  publishers)  have  still 
some  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  before  their 
eyes,  while  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
would  say  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
do  if  they  only  dared.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  display  less  talent,  and  they 
lack  the  saviiig  merit  of  originality. 
Both  their  style  and  their  matter  are 
borrowed — so  much  so  that  our  late 
apostle  of  aestheticism  is  said  to  have 
earned  the  admiration  of  a  brother  jsrc- 
cieux  because  he  had  “  the  courage  of 
other  people’s  opinions.”  Decadent- 
ism  is  an  exotic  growth  unsuited  to 
British  soil,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
it  will  never  take  permant  nt  root  here. 
Still,  the ’popularity  of  debased  and 
morbid  literature,  especially  among 
women,  is  not  an  agreeable  or  healthy 
feature.  It  may  be  that  it  is  only  a 
passing  fancy,  a  cloud  on  our  social 
horizon  that  will  soon  blow  over  ;  but 


the  enormous  sale  of  hysterical  and  dis¬ 
gusting  books  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
which  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 

Continental  influence  upon  our  liter¬ 
ature  is  more  apparent  now  than  for 
many  years  past.  The  predilection  for 
the  foul  and  repulsive,  the  puling  emo¬ 
tionalism,  and  the  sickly  sensuousness 
of  the  French  decadents,  are  also  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  nascent 
English  schools.  The  former,  to  take 
a  single  example,  are  the  direct  intel¬ 
lectual  progenitors  of  our  aesthetes, 
whose  doctrines  Dr.  Nordau  examines 
at  quite  unnecessary  length.  He  takes 
far  too  seriouslv  their  intellectual 
clowning,  their  labored  absurdities  and 
inane  paradoxes  which  the  vulgar  mis¬ 
take  for  wit,  as  well  as  the  assiduous 
literary  and  artistic  mountebankery 
with  which  they  have  advertised  them¬ 
selves  into  notoriety.  For  a  while  sen¬ 
sible  and  healthy-minded  people  re¬ 
garded  with  half-amused  contempt 
their  antics,  and  their  absurd  claim  to 
form  a  species  of  artistic  aristocracy 
apart  from  the  common  herd,  but  the 
contempt  has  since  deepened  into  dis¬ 
gust.  Recent  events,  which  shall  be 
nameless,  must  surely  have  opened  the 
eyes  even  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  blind  to  the  true  inwardness  of 
modern  aesthetic  Hellenism,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  less  said  on  this  subject  now 
the  better. 

A  somewhat  similar,  and  scarcely 
less  unlovely,  offspring  of  hysteria  and 
foreign  “  degenerate”  influence  is  the 
neurotic  and  repulsive  fiction  which  so 
justly  incensed  the  “  Philistine”  in 
the  “  Westminster  Gazette.”  Its  hys¬ 
terical  origin  shows  itself  chiefly  in  its 
morbid  spirit  of  analysis.  Judging 
from  their  works,  the  authors  must  be 
vivified  notes  of  interrogation.  Their 
characters  are  so  dreadfully  introspec¬ 
tive.  When  they  are  not  talking  of 
psychology,  they  are  discussing  physi¬ 
ology.  They  search  for  new  thrills  and 
sensations,  and  they  possess  a  madden¬ 
ing  faculty  of  dissecting  and  probing 
their  “  primary  impulses” — especially 
the  sexual  ones.  Being  convinced,  like 
the  ancient  sage,  that  “  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  dreadful  in  its  nakedness  as  the 
heart  of  man,”  they  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plore  its  innermost  recesses.  They  are 
oppressed  with  a  dismal  sense  that 
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everything  is  an  enigma,  that  they 
themselves  are  “  playthings  of  the  in¬ 
explicable  or  else  they  try  to  “  com¬ 
pass  the  whole  physiological  gamut  of 
their  being” — whatever  that  may  be. 
I  am  (|Uoting  from  Miss  George  Eger- 
ton’s  “  Discords,”  a  fair  type  of  Eng¬ 
lish  neurotic  fiction,  which  some  critics 
are  trying  to  make  us  believe  is  \ery 
high-class  literature.  I  must  confess 
that  I  find  the  characters  in  these  books 
more  agreeable  when  they  are  indulg¬ 
ing  in  nebulous  cackle  like  the-above 
than  when  they  are  describing  their 
sexual  emotions.  The  cackle  means 
nothing,  and  at  any  rate  serves — as 
Balzac  said  of  his  unintelligible  sen¬ 
tence — “  mystifier  le  bourgeois." 

It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  these 
profound  psychological  creations  be¬ 
long  to  that  sex  in  which,  according  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Grand,  “  the  true  spirit  of 
God  dwells,”  and  which,  we  are  as¬ 
sured  by  another  authority,  “  consti¬ 
tutes  the  angelic  portion  of  humanity.” 
”  To  be  a  woman  is  to  be  mad,”  says 
the  notorious  and  neurotic  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith.  Possibly,  but  the  woman  of 
the  new  Ibseniie  neuropathic  school  is 
not  only  mad  herself,  but  she  does  her 
best  to  drive  those  around  her  crazed 
also.  As  far  as  the  husband  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  seldom  deserving  of  much 
sympathy.  In  morbid  novels  and  prob¬ 
lem  plays  he  is  usually  an  imbecile,  a 
bully,  or  a  libertine.  An  even  worse 
charge  has  recently  been  preferred 
against  him  :  he  is  apt  to  snore  horri¬ 
bly,  thereby  inducing  insomnia — a  dis¬ 
ease  to  which  our  neuropaths  are  natu¬ 
rally  subject.  Indeed,  the  horrors  of 
matrimony  from’  the  feminine  point  of 
view  are  so  much  insisted  upon  nowa¬ 
days,  and  the  Hitsband-Fiend  is  trotted 
out  so  often  both  in  fiction  and  in 
drama,  that  one  wonders  how  the  de¬ 
mon  manages  still  to  command  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  marriage  market.  ‘‘  What 
brutes  men  are  !”  is  the  never-ceasing 
burden  of  the  new  woman’s  song,  yet 
the  “  choked  up,  seething  pit”  of  mat¬ 
rimony  (vide  the  “  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith”)  is  still  tolerably  full.  The 
latest  phase  in  the  discussion  of  the 
eternal  sex-problem,  or  marriage' ques¬ 
tion,  is  a  cry  of  revolt  recently  sounded 
in  an  American  magazine  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  concerning  ‘‘  the  un- 
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welcome  child.”  I  do  not  propose  to 
trench  on  this  very  delicate  subject 
further  than  to  mention  that  a  very 
new  woman,*  a  German  unit  of  the 
angelic  portion  of  humanity,  has  sug. 
gested  a  highly  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  intrusive  little  stranger 
— chloroform.  Let  us  hope,  however 
that  this  lady  is  somewhat  in  advance 
even  of  the  ”  intellectual  movement”  ] 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ! 

The  physiological  excursions  of  our 
writers  of  neuropathic  fiction  are  usual- 
Iv  confined  to  one  field— that  of  sex.  i 
Their  chief  delight  seems  to  be  in  mak-  ' 
ing  their  characters  discuss  matters 
which  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  novels  of  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
Emancipated  woman  in  particular  loves 
to  show  her  independence  by  dealing 
freely  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
Hence  all  the  prating  of  passion,  ani¬ 
malism,  ”  the  natural  workings  of 
sex,”  and  so  forth,  with  which  we  are 
nauseated.  Most  of  the  characters  in 
these  books  seem  to  be  erotomaniacs. 
Some  are  ‘‘  amorous  sensitives  others 
are  apparently  sexless,  and  are  at  pains 
to  explain  tliis  to  the  reader.  Here 
and  there  a  girl  indulges  in  what  would 
be  styled,  in  another  sphere,  '*  straight 
talks  to  young  men.  ”  Those  nice  hero¬ 
ines  of  ”  lota’s”  and  other  writers  of 
the  physiologico-pornographic  school 
consort  byjchoice  with  “  unfortunates,” 
or  else  describe  at  length  their  sensa¬ 
tions  in  various  interesting  phases  of 
their  lives.  The  charming  Gallia,  in 
the  novel  of  that  name,  studies  letters 
on  the  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  and 
selects  her  husband  on  principles  which 
are  decidedly  startling  to.th3  old-fash¬ 
ioned  reader.  Now  this  sort  of  thing 
may  be  very  high  art  and  wonderful 
psychology  to  some  people,  but  to  me 
it  is  garbage  pure  and  simple,  and  such 
dull  garbage  too.  If  anybody  objects 
that  I  have  picked  out  some  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  I  reply  that  theso  are  just 
the  books  that  sell.  That  morbid  and 
nasty  books  are  written  is  nothing : 
their  popularity  is  what  is  disquieting. 

I  have  no  wish  to  pose  as  a  moralist. 

A  book  may  be  shameless  and  disgust¬ 
ing  without  being  precisely  immoral— 


*  Frau  von  Troll-Borostyani.  See  the 
“  Quarterly  Review"  for  October,  1894. 
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I  jj]j0  the  fetid  realiBm  of  Zola  and  Mr. 
George  Moore— and  the  novels  I  allude 
to  are  at  any  rate  thoroughly  unhealthy. 

;  I  would  much  rather  see  a  boy  or  girl 
reading  “Tom  Jones”  or  “  Koderick 
Random”  than  some  of  our  “  modern” 
works  of  fiction.  Their  authors,  who 
write  as  a  rule  under  a  sense  of  moral 
compulsion,  as  martyrs,  so  to  speak,  to 
up-to-date  indecency,  seem  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Tennjson  in  the  lines  : — 

"  Author,  atheist,  essayist,  novelist,  realist, 
rhymester,  play  your  part  ; 

Faint  the  mortal  shame  of  Nature  with  the 
living  hues  of  art. 

Bip  your  brother’s  vices  open  ;  strip  your 
own  foul  passions  bare  ; 

Down  with  reticence,  down  with  reverence 
— forw’ard,  naked,  let  them  stare. 

Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the 
drainage  of  your  sewer  ; 

Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the 
stream  should  issue  pure. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the 
troughs  of  Zolaism — 

Forward,  forward,  aye  to  backward,  down- 
ward  too  into  Abysm.” 

If  this  be  an  accurate  description  of 
contemporary  literature  when  “  Locks- 
ley  Hall — Sixty  Years  After”  was 
written,  one  shudders  to  think  what  it 
will  be  like  a  few  years  hence  !  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  tide  will  have  turned 
by  then,  and  the  British  public  will  be 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  those  periodical 
fits  of  morality  which  Macaulay  found 
so  supremely  ridiculous.  They  may  be 
so,  but  at  any  rate  John  Bull  the  mor¬ 
alist  is  a  less  incongruous  figure  than 
John  Bull  masquerading,  as  of  late 
years,  in  anarchical  rags  tricked  out 
with  the  peacock  feathers  of  aesthetic 
culture. 

Some  critics  are  fond  of  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  lack  of  humor  in  the  “  new” 
fiction.  But  what  in  heaven’s  name 
do  they  expect  ?  In  this  age  of  scio¬ 
lism,  or  half-knowledge,  of  smattering 
and  chattering,  we  are  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  improving  our  minds  to  be 
mirthful.  In  particular  the  New 
IV Oman,  or  “  the  desexualized  half¬ 
man,”  as  a  character  in  “  Discords” 
unkindly  calls  her,  is  a  victim  of  the 
universal  passion  for  learning  and 
“culture,”  which,  when  ill  digested, 
are  apt  to  cause  intellectual  dyspepsia. 
With  her  head  full  of  all  the  ’ologies 
and  ’isms,  with  sex-problems  and  he¬ 


redity,  and  other  gleanings  from  the 
surgery  and  the  lecture-room,  there  is 
no  space  left  for  humor,  and  her  nov¬ 
els  are  for  the  most  part  merely  pam¬ 
phlets,  sermons,  or  treatises  in  disguise. 
The  lady  novelist  of  to-day  resembles 
the  “  literary  bicyclist”  so  delightfully 
satirized  by  the  late  Lord  Justice  Bow¬ 
en.  She  covers  a  vast  extent  of  ground, 
and  sometimes  her  machine  takes  her 
along  some  sadly  muddy  roads,  where 
her  petticoats — or  her  knickerbockers 
— are  apt  to  get  soiled.  As  Lord  Jus¬ 
tice  Bowen  puts  it,  “  cheap  thought, 
like  cheap  claret,  can  be  produced  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Instruction  grows 
apace  ;  knowledge  comes,  as  the  poet 
says,  but  wisdom  lingers  ;  intellectual 
modesty  and  reserve,  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  wholesome  mental  habits 
of  discrimination,  all  have  yet  to  be 
acquired.” 

The  pathological  novel  is  beyond 
question  a  symptom  of  the  mental  dis¬ 
ease  from  which  civilized  mankind  is 
suffering.  And  if  the  nerves  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  large  were  in  the  same  state 
as  those  of  the  characters  in  erotoma¬ 
niac  fiction,  ours  would  be  a  decaying 
race  indeed.  These  “  subtle  confi¬ 
dences  of  the  neuropath”  are  all  thor¬ 
oughly  morbid,  and  remind  one  of  a 
decadent  writer’s*  description  of  the 
language  of  the  falling  Roman  empire, 
‘‘already  mottled  with  the  greenness 
of  decomposition,  and,  as  it  were,  gamy 
{faisandee)'*  with  incipient  decay. 
And  if  the  idioms  a  nation  uses  are  in 
any  sense  an  indication  of  its  state  of 
mental  health,  surely  some  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  jargon  gives  us  occasion  for  anx¬ 
iety.  As  far  as  our  decadent  lady  nov¬ 
elists  are  concerned,  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  there 
is  one  failing  which  they  certainly  do 
not  share  with  their  foreign  originals 
— over-reflnement  of  style.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  them,  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  robustly  ungrammatical. 

Along  with  its  diseased  imaginings 
— its  passion  for  the  abnormal,  the 
morbid,  and  the  unnatural — the  an¬ 
archical  spirit  broods  over  all  literature 
of  the  decadent  and  ”  revolting”  t}'pe. 
It  is  rebellion  all  along  the  line.  Every- 


*  Theopbile  Gautier,  quoted  in  ”  Degenera¬ 
tion,”  p.  299. 
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body  is  to  be  a  law  unto  himself.  The 
restraints  and  conventions  which  civ¬ 
ilized  mankind  have  set  over  their  ap¬ 
petites  are  absurd,  and  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Art  and  morality  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another  (twad¬ 
dle  borrowed  from  the  French  Parnas¬ 
sians’^)  ;  there  is  nothing  clean  but  the 
uuclean  ;  wickedness  is  a  myth,  and 
morbid  impressionability  is  the  one 
cardinal  virtue.  Following  their 
French  masters,  our  English  “  degen¬ 
erates”  are  victims  of  what  Dr.  Nordau 
calls  ego-mania.  They  are  cultivators 
of  the  “  I” — moral  and  social  rebels, 
like  Ibsen,  whose  popularity  rests  far 
less  on  his  merits  as  a  writer  than  on 
tlie  new  evangel  of  revolt  which  he 
preaches,  or  like  Ola  Hansson,  whose 
aim  is  to  go  one  better  than  Ibsen. f 
By  the  way,  the  “  triumphant  doctrine 
of  the  ego,”  which  Miss  George  Eger- 
ton  finds  so  comforting,  appears  to  be 
the  theory  of  a  German  imbecile  who, 
'after  several  temporary  detentions,  was 
permanently  confined  in  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum.  His  writings  being  thoroughly 
hysterical  and  abnormal,  he  naturally 
had  a  crowd  of  foolish  disciples  who 
considered  him  a  very  great  philoso¬ 
pher.  Indeed,  “  Degeneration”  is 
worth  reading  if  only  to  learn  of  what 
very  inferior  clay  are  fashioned  the 
idols  whom  modern  “  culture”  wor¬ 
ships.  Some  of  them  are  mentally  dis¬ 
eased  beyond  question  ;  others  rhapso¬ 
dize  over,  or  have  even  been  convicted 
of,  abominable  crimes,  while  their  writ¬ 
ings  are  often  crazy  and  disgusting  be¬ 
yond  belief.  ”  The  only  reality  is  the 
‘  I,’  ”  cries  one  of  them,  “  a  poor  shat¬ 
tered  ego-maniac,”  and  his  English 
imitators  echo  him  by  proclaiming  the 
development  of  one’s  personality  to  be 
the  sole  rational  aim  of  life.  ‘‘  I  am 
responsible  before  but  one  tribunal. 


*  “  De(;eneration,”  p.  274. 
f  “  Young  Ofeg’s  Ditties,”  translated  by 
George  Egerton.  I  have  just  been  reading 
these  ”  beautiful  prose  poems,”  as  Miss  Eger¬ 
ton  calls  them,  together  with  Mr.  Punch’s  ex¬ 
cellent  skit  thereon,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  original  or  the  travesty  is  the  more  ab¬ 
surd.  The  author’s  confused  and  idiotic  bab¬ 
blings  mark  him  out  as  a  worthy  disciple  and 
expositor  of  the  mad  Nietsche,  whose  works 
Dr.  Nordau  analyzes  at  length.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  literature  of  the  future,  heaven  help 
poor  humanity ! 
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which  is  mysolf,”  cried  the  Parisian 
dynamiter  Henry,  and  this  is  the  kev- 
note  of  all  modern  egotism.  ^ 

According  to  most  canons  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  ego  should  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  own  utter  unimportance 
in  the  scheme  of  the  universe.  In 
practice  this  is  the  last  thing  he  will 
do.  He  is  forever  seeking  his  exact 
place  among  the  infinities,  asserting 
his  claims  to  attention,  and  bewailing 
how  badly  he  is  used.  Miserable  him¬ 
self,  the  ego-maniac  tries  to  infect 
others  with  his  misery.  The  world  is 
not  good  enough  for  him.  Ilis  Para¬ 
dise  is  Ola  Hansson’s  enchanted  isle 
where  “  former  virtues  hobbled  on 
crutches,  as  senile  oldings  at  the  point 
of  death,  while  sins  stood  in  full  flow, 
er  ;  whose  fruits  provided  me  with  a 
fare  of  rare  sweetness.”  Can  it  be,  as 
this  choice  fragment  seems  to  show, 
that  our  hyperborean  egoist  has  been 
drinking  at  the  well  of  British  cestheti- 
cism  ? 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  we  are 
approaching  an  era  of  what  somebody 
has  called  “  holy,  awful,  individual 
freedom.”  Life  is  henceforth  to  be 
ordered  on  the  go-as-you-please  princi¬ 
ple.  Novelists  and  essayists  denounce 
the  ‘‘  disgusting  slavery”  of  wedlock, 
and  minor  poets  may  be  heard  twitter¬ 
ing  about  free-love  and  the  blessedness 
of  ‘ ‘  ^oup-marriages.  ”  ‘  ‘  Why,’  ’  asks 

Mr.  Esme  Amarinth  in  the  “  Green 
Carnation,”  “  are  minor  poets  so  art¬ 
less,  and  why  do  they  fancy  they  are 
so  wicked?”  And  Mr.  Le  Gallienne, 
one  of  our  best  minor  poets,  who  be¬ 
gan  his  literary  career  as  an  apologist 
for  Christian  doctrine— desirous,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  showing  the  world  that  he 
IS  not  quite  such  a  good  young  man  as 
it  thought — has  recently  declared  him¬ 
self  in  favor  of  the  free-lovers.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  as  every  mod¬ 
ern  schoolboy  knows,  is  ranged  on  the 
same  side.  This  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man,  now  that  the  star  of  aestheticism 
is  fading,  certainly  deserves  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  leading  luminary  of 
English  cultured  anarchism.  He  is 
also  the  inventor  of  the  phrase  ”  New 
Hedonism.”  Where  the  newness 
comes  in,  by  the  way,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see.  That  the  realization 
of  one’s  self  through  pleasure  ought  to 
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be  the  chief  aim  of  life,  was  said  by  the 
Greeks  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Of  late  years  the  doctrine  has 
been  consistently  preached  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  our  late  prophet  of  the  aesthetes, 
who  are  beyond  question  the  real  mod¬ 
ern  representatives  of  Hedonism. 
Jfevertheless,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  of 
opinion  that  “the  New  Hedonist 
should  take  high  ground  and  speak 
with  authority.”  He  should  uphold 
“the  moral  dignity  of  his  creed” 
against  the  “  low  ideals  of  narrow  and 
vulgar  morality.”  And  his  creed  is, 
of  course,  the  old  anarchical  one  which 
teaches  that  asceticism  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  are  not  only  a  bore,  but  positively 
disgusting.  The  one  duty  of  the  ego 
is  to  itself,  and  its  mission  on  this  sin¬ 
ful  earth  is  to  enjoy  itself  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Let  us,  then,  follow  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  and  the  erotomaniac  au¬ 
thors,  and  take  our  appetites  for  sign¬ 
posts,  and  follow  where  the  passions 
lead.  If  they  laud  mankind,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  in  moral  abysses  and 
abnormalities  that  cannot  be  named, 
what  matter  if  only  we  find  our  pleas¬ 
ure?  Let  us  cease  to  worship  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  glorify  the  sex¬ 
ual  instinct  in  its  stead.  ‘  ‘  Everything 
high  and  ennobling  in  our  nature,” 
says  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  “  springs  from 
the  sexual  instinct.”  “  Its  subtle 
aroma  pervades  all  literature.”  It 
does,  indeed,  and  a  very  unpleasant 
aroma  it  is  becoming.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  make  love  as  soon  and  as  often  as 
possible,  for  did  not  Catullus  and  Sap¬ 
pho,  among  others  cf  the  ancients,  and 
in  these  degenerate  days  good  gray 
Walt  Whitman  (so  Mr.  Allen  styles 
that  obscene  old  American  twaddler), 
glorify  the  gentle  passion?  “  Kelig- 
ion,”  he  says,  “  is  the  shadow  of  which 
culture  is  the  substance,”  Christianity 
in  particular  being  “  a  religion  of  Oii- 
ental  fanatics  and,  like  his  masters 
the  sesthetes,  he  bids  us  look  to  Hellas 
for  our  ideals. 

Concerning  marriage,  Mr.  Allen  con¬ 
siders  the  desire  of  a  man  to  keep  to 
himself  a  wife  whose  affection  has 
cooled  “  the  vilest,  the  deepest-seated, 
the  most  barbaric”  of  all  the  hateful 
monopolist  instincts.  “  She  is  not 
vours  :  she  is  her  own.  Unhand  her  !” 
he  melodramatically  exclaims.  La 


propriete  c'est  le  vol,  and  in  the  good 
times  that  are  coming  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  a  community  of  all  things — 
free  land,  free  love,  free  spoons  and 
forks,  free  everything.  The  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  marriage-tie  is  apparently 
mere  old-fashioned  Tory  twaddle  in  the 
eyes  of  our  rivoUes,  and  the  grasping 
dotard  of  a  husband  who  fondly  and 
selfishly  hopes  to  retain  the  “  m6uop- 
oly”  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  must  learn 
sounder,  because  newer,  doctrine.  Our 
w’ives  henceforth  are  to  be  the  partners, 
of  our  joys  possibly,  but  of  our  sorrows 
only  if  they  so  desire  it.  The  lady 
will  take  her  husband,  like  her  sewing- 
machine,  on  approval  or  on  the  three- 
years’-hire  system.  If  he  turns  out 
vicious  or  a  bore — or  perhaps  if  he 
snores  unduly — like  Ibsen’s  Nora,  she 
will  bang  the  door  and  develop  her  per¬ 
sonality  apart.  “No  Mrs.  Robinson 
will  be  the  wife  of  a  single  Robinson,” 
and  group-marriages  will  take  the  place 
of  the  present  “  lifelong  Siamese  twin- 
ship.”  By  the  way,  I  never  can  find 
any  provision  made  for  the  case  of  a 
virtuous  husband  who  finds  himself 
saddled  with  a  bad  wife  ;  but  then  in 
“  revolting”  literature  there  are  no 
such  things  as  virtuous  husbands  or 
bad  wives. 

Here  wo  have  the  social  vox  Tornmy- 
rotica  pitched  in  its  loudest  key,  and 
sensible  people  will  not  be  greatly 
moved  by  the  din.  Least  of  all  need 
it  vex  the  soul  of  the  unregenerate 
male,  for,  if  the  new  Ibsenite  anarch¬ 
ism  is  to  prevail,  not  he,  but  women 
and  children,  will  assuredly  be  the 
losers.  Fortunately  the  influence  of 
Messrs.  Grant  Allen  and  Le  Gallienne  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  extravagance 
of  their  views.  Of  the  latter,  if  he 
perseveres  in  his  present  courses,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  “  unstable 
as  water,  he  shall  not  excel ;”  while 
his  friend  and  mentor  bids  fair  to  emu¬ 
late  Ephraim  by  abiding  “  a  wild  ass 
alone  by  himself”  in  the  arid  desert  of 
the  New  Hedonism. 

Already,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are 
signs  of  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
in  favor  of  moderate  views.  People 
are  growing  sick  of  aesthetic  Hellenism, 
Hedonism,  and  suchlike  “  gracious  and 
Greek”  revivals,  which,  along  with 
other  similarly  precious  gifts,  we  have 
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received  from  the  French  decadents. 
Ordinary  men  and  women  do  not  ex¬ 
press  themselves  freely  on  these  topics, 
but,  like  the  parrot,  they  think  a  deal, 
and  their  notions  are  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  end.  And  they  have  others  be¬ 
sides  old  fogies  and  out-of-date  Tories 
on  their  side.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  not 
the  possessor  of  a  Nonconformist  con¬ 
science,  yet  “Truth”  gleefully  pro¬ 
claims  the  doom  of  morbid  literature. 
The  “  Speaker,”  a  sober  Radical  week¬ 
ly,  denounces  the  “  new”  prophets  and 
all  that  pertains  to  them  in  language 
which  I,  for  one,  should  not  venture 
to  use.  “  For  many  years  past,”  it 
says,  “  Mr.  Wilde  has  been  the  real 
leader  in  this  counti'y  of  the  ‘  new 
school  ’  in  literature — the  revolution¬ 
ary  and  anarchical  school  which  has 
forced  itself  into  such  prominence  in 
every  domain  of  art.”  The  new  criti¬ 
cism.  the  new  fiction,  even  the  new 
woman,  “  are  all  merely  creatures  of 
Oscar  Wilde’s.”  He  is  “  the  father  of 
the  whole  flock.”  Surely  this  is  rather 
strong,  the  truth  being,  as  I  have 
shown,  that  they  are  all  the  offspring 
together  of  hysteria  and  Continental 
decadentism.  Nevertheless,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  aesthetic  school  has  been 
undeniably  great  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  and  the  fact  affords  much  food  tor 
melancholy  reflection. 

What  we  lack  nowadays  is  a  school 
of  sound,  fearless,  and  vigorous  criti¬ 
cism.  The  public,  who  in  things  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  largely  resemble  a  flock 
of  sheep,  know  not  where  to  look  for 
guidance.  “  The  hungry  sheep  look 
up,  and  are  not  fed” — unless  it  be  with 
the  shrill  piping  of  rival  log-rollers. 
Scribblers  and  poetasters  strut  and  pea¬ 
cock  across  the  literary  stage,  and  each 
one  tells  the  other  what  a  fine  fellow 
he  is.  Brown,  who  is  himself  a  writer 
of  verse,  thinks  that  Robinson’s  poetry 
unites  the  majesty  of  Milton,  the  myri- 
ad-mindedness  of  Shakespeare,  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  idealism  of  Shelley — all  within 
the  covers  of  a  single  diminutive  vol¬ 
ume.  Are  these  critics  victims  of 
“  megalomania,”  or  are  they  simply 
engaging  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
business  of  “  scratching  each  other’s 
backs”  ?  There  is  nothing  new  or  re¬ 
markable  in  extravagant  or  wrong¬ 
headed  laudation.  Not  one  among  the 
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unclean  brood  of  Continental  deca¬ 
dents  but  has  his  clique  of  idiotic  or 
debased  admirers,  who  extol  his  works 
to  the  skies.  When,  however,  sober 
high-class  English  reviews  take  to 
praising  such  a  book  as  the  ‘‘  Yellow 
Aster,”  where  the  subject-matter  ig 
objectionable,  and  the  style  is  an  af¬ 
front  to  our  poor,  ill-used  mother 
tongue,  one  begins  to  despair  of  the 
future  of  criticism.  Of  course  the  pay 
is  necessarily  small,  and  the  work  to 
be  got  through  is  so  enormous  that  it 
cannot  all  be  done  thoroughly  ;  but  if 
critics  would  only  indulge  now  and 
then  in  a  little  plain  speaking,  it  would 
be  something  gained.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  a  few  who  have  the  courage  to  I 
say  that  a  book  is  disgusting  or  un¬ 
wholesome,  but  the  majority  seem  to 
prefer  to  swim  with  the  stream,  fear¬ 
ing  the  imputation  of  out-of-date  fogy- 
ism.  Personally,  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
thought  “  modern.”  I  am  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  commonplace  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  notions  on  these  subjects,  but 
the  temptation  to  appear  in  advance  of 
the  time  is  always  strong  in  some  na¬ 
tures. 

Especially  is  this  so  in  dealing  with 
social  apd  political  questions,  where 
the  enervating  influence  of  hysteria  and 
hypersensitiveness  is  hardly  less  appar¬ 
ent  than  in  literature.  They  express 
themselves  in  flabby  sentiment  and  an 
unreasoning  passion  of  pity,  and  they 
furnish  us  with  the  bulk  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  faddists,  cranks,  and  nostrum- 
mongers.  I  sometimes  wish  that  Dr. 
Nordau  would  extend  his  method  of 
investigation  to  some  of  our  latter-day 
revolutionaries,  founders  of  Utopias, 
and  builders  of  socialistic  castles  in 
the  air.  It  might  furnish  us  with 
some  interesting  reading.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples  in  ethics  and  politics  is  obvious. 
The  {esthetic  sensualist  and  the  com¬ 
munist  are,  in  a  sense,  nearly  related. 
Both  have  a  common  hatred  of  and 
contempt  for  whatever  is  established 
or  held  sacred  by  the  majority,  and 
both  have  a  common  parentage  in  ex¬ 
aggerated  emotionalism.  Everybody 
knows  that  among  the  Jacobins  of  the 
French  Revolution  filthiness  of  life, 
ferocity,  and  maudlin  compassion  went 
hand  in  hand.  In  these  days  the  un- 
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bridled  licentiousness  of  your  literary 
decadent  has  its  counterpart  in  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  political  anarchist.  Each 
is  the  alter  e^o-maniac  of  the  other. 
The  one  works  with  the  quill,  the  other 
with  the  bomb  ;  and  the  quill  is  the 
more  dangerous  weapon  of  the  two. 
Continental  degenerates  rave  as  impo- 
tently  against  the  social  order  under 
which  we  live  as  against  those  moral 
restraints  which  distinguish  man  from 
the  brute  beasts.  To  take  a.single  in¬ 
stance,  M.  Paul  Verlaine,  most  “  pre¬ 
cious”  and  puling  of  French  decadents, 
is  a  fervent  admirer  of  Louise  Michel. 
English  examples  are  afforded  us  by 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  the  apostle  of  free- 
love,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  the  Hedo¬ 
nist,  who  both  figure  as  contributors  to 
“Vox  Clamantium,”  the  latest  uplift¬ 
ing  of  the  political  vox  Tommyrotica  in 
this  country,  where  Rousseauism  is 
raising  its  head  and  Utopian  visions 
are  once  more  being  regarded  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  realization. 

Hysteria,  whether  in  politics  or  art, 
has  the  same  inevitable  effect  of  sap¬ 
ping  manliness  and  making  people 
flabby.  To  the  aesthete  and  decadent, 
who  worship  inaction,  all  strenuous¬ 
ness  is  naturally  repugnant.  The 
sturdy  Radical  of  former  years,  whose 
ideal  was  independence  and  a  disdain 
of  Governmental  petting,  is  being  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  political  “  degenerate,” 
who  preaches  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  equal,  when  experience  proves  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite,  and  dislikes  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  best  man  winning  in  the 
struggle  to  live.  Individual  effort  is 
to  be  discouraged,  while  the  weak  and 
worthless  are  to  be  pampered  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 
State  aid  is  to  dispense  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  for  men 
will  be  saved  from  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  acts.  Hence  it  is 
that  your  anarchist  or  communist  is 
usually  an  ineffective  person  who,  find¬ 
ing  himself  worsted  in  the  battle  of 
life,  would  plunge  society  into  chaos 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  himself.  Al¬ 
ready  in  this  country,  where  altruism 
has  become  a  hobby,  an  amusement, 
or  a  profession,  much  mischief  is  done 
even  with  the  best  intentions.  To 
lake  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  Mr.  0. 
S.  Loch,  ‘‘  the  wave  of  sentiment  that 


has  dominated  the  country  during  the 
last  few  years  marks  its  line  of  advance 
in  an  increasing  pauperism.”  A  flac¬ 
cid  philanthropy  may  be  more  disas¬ 
trous  in  its  consequences  than  the  most 
brutal  policy  of  laissez-faire. 

Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  the 
proper  relative  intiuence  upon  human 
conduct  of  the  reason  and  emotions, 
but  surely  the  latter  are  now  usurping 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  author¬ 
ity.  Everybody,  be  he  old  Tory  or 
new  democrat,  is  genuinely  sorry  for 
the  poor  and  the  suffering,  only’  they 
differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  lot.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  judgment  is  weakened,  and  the 
clearness  of  our  perceptions  dimmed, 
by  the  tearful  apostrophes  and  never- 
ceasing  appeals  to  the  emotions,  espe¬ 
cially  the  emotion  of  pity.  In  the  twi¬ 
light  of  the  new  learning  men  see  but 
dimly  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
measures  which  may  temporarily  alle¬ 
viate  suffering.  Strange  political  mon¬ 
strosities  pass  muster  as  the  fruit  of 
wisdom,  for  in  purely  democratic  com¬ 
munities  the  authority  of  the  wind-bag 
is  apt  for  a  while  to  be  supreme.  We 
can  only  trust  that,  if  Demos  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  really  educated,  sane  coun¬ 
sels  will  prevail  when  instruction  is 
deepened  as  well  as  widened. 

Is  it  the  fact  that,  as  many  believe, 
we  have  fallen  on  a  temporarily  sterile 
time,  an  age  of  ”  mental  anmmia”  and 
intellectual  exhaustion  ?  The  world 
seems  growing  weary  after  the  mighty 
Work  It  has  accomplished  during  this 
most  marvellous  of  centuries.  Per¬ 
haps  the  great  Titan,  finding  his  back 
bending  under  the  too  vast  orb  of  his 
fate,  would  fain  lie  down  and  sleep  a 
while.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  politics 
we  seem  to  be  losing  faith  in  ourselves, 
and  leaning  more  and  more  on  the 
State  for  aid.  In  literature  the  effects 
of  brain-exhaustion  are  certainly  ap¬ 
parent.  A  generation  that  nourished 
its  early  youth  on  Shakespeare  and 
Scott  seems  likely  to  solace  its  declin¬ 
ing  years  with  Ibsen  and  Sarah  Grand, 
and  an  epidemic  of  suicide  is  to  be 
feared  as  the  result !  In  no  previous 
age  has  such  a  torrent  of  crazy  and 
offensive  drivel  been  poured  forth  over 
Europe — drivel  which  is  not  only  writ¬ 
ten,  but  widely  read  and  admiied,  and 
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which  the  new  woman  and  her  male 
coadjutors  are  now  trying  to  popular¬ 
ize  in  England.  We  may  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  present  reaction  will 
only  be  temporary,  and  that  humanity 
will  recover  itself  before  it  is  ripe  for 
Dr.  Xordau’s  hospital  or  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum.  If  the  world  is  going  backward 
now,  it  is  only  reculer  pour  mieux 
muter.  For  the  moment,  if  it  knew 
the  things  that  pertain  to  its  peace,  it 
would  cease  to  fume  and  fret ;  it  would 
seek  to  calm,  instead  of  further  excit¬ 
ing,  its  agitated  nerve-centres,  and  to 
regain,  if  possible,  some  measure  of  its 
lost  repose. 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Nordau  has  admira¬ 
bly  diagnosed  the  prevailing  disease, 
but  he  has  monstrously  exaggerated  its 
universality.  The  Zeitgeid  may  be 
poisoned,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
and  the  Zeitgeist  can  be  trusted  to  find 
its  ow'n  antidote  before  long.  In  this 
country,  at  any  rate,  amid  much  flab¬ 
biness  and  effeminacy,  there  is  plenty 
of  good  sense  and  manliness  left,  and 
I  never  can  see  the  evidence  of  the 
moral  or  material  degeneration  (in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  mass 
of  the  population.  Luxury  may  be 
increasing,  but  athleticism  redresses 
the  balance,  and  if  our  young  bar¬ 
barians  are  all  at  play,  why,  so  much 
the  better.  In  artistic  and  ethical  mat¬ 
ters  most  people  are  still  w'hat  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  contemptuously  calls 
“average  Philistines” — and  long  may 
they  remain  so.  In  other  words,  they 
adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
social  order  and  decency.  At  the  same 
time,  our  age,  like  every  other,  has  its 
ugly  features  and  its  special  dangers 
that  threaten  it.  I  know  that  each 
generation  is  apt  to  think  that  its  own 
vices  and  crazes  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
We  forget  that  there  were  literary  fops 
in  the  days  of  Moli^re,  and  that  fash¬ 
ionable  fops,  snobs,  and  money-grub¬ 
bers  there  have  always  been  and  always 
will  be.  Nasty  plays  and  books  are 
nothing  new,  and  the  faults  and  follies 
of  to-day  are  pretty  much  those  that 
Juvenal  satirized.  All  this  is  perfectly 
true,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
'Dr.  Nordau’s  charge  of  “degenera¬ 
tion”  (in  the  specialist’s  sense)  as  a 
malady  peculiar  to  our  time  is  justified 
by  the  facts.  Never  was  there  an  age 
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that  worked  so  hard  or  lived  at  such 
high  pressure,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  strain  upon  our  nerves 
were  not  beginning  to  tell.  In  fact 
excessive  nervous  sensibility  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  thing  to  be  admired  and 
cultivated.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  peo¬ 
ple  grow  proud  of  their  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  disease  is  one  which,  if  left 
unchecked,  will  poison  the  springs  of 
national  life.  That  there  is  a  moral 
cancer  in  our  midst  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  that  it  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  morbid  hysteria  seems  equally 
clear.  That  such  morbidity  is  directly 
fed  and  fostered  by  the  “  new”  art  and 
the  “  new”  literature  —  themselves 
symptoms  of  the  disease — is  a  (to  me) 
self-evident  proposition.  So  far  our 
fiction  is  only  “  gamy  :”  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  do  not  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  carrion  of  the  French  literary  vul¬ 
ture. 

It  is  time  that  a  stand  were  made  by 
sane  and  healthy-minded  people  against 
the  “gilded  and  perfumed  putres¬ 
cence”  which  is  creeping  over  every 
branch  of  art.  Concerning  fiction 
enough  has  been  said,  but  what  of  the 
problem  play  with  its  medley  of  social 
faddists,  sots,  harlots,  and  crazy  neuro¬ 
paths  who  discuss  the  “  workings  of 
sex,”  or,  more  unpleasant  still,  the 
gospel  of  sexlessness  as  preached  by 
Tolstoi  and  his  disciples?  No  doubt 
the  bulk  of  the  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  of  this  country  are  sound  enough, 
but  it  has  been  well  said  that  “  nations 
perish  from  the  top  downward.”  And 
if  the  leaders  of  the  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  as  it  expresses  itself 
in  contemporary  art — those  who  mould 
the  thoughts  and  shape  the  tendencies 
of  future  generations — if  these  are  in 
a  sense  mentally  diseased,  is  not  the 
whole  body  politic  likely  to  be  soon  in¬ 
fected  ?  The  remedy  is  a  very  simple 
one,  if  people  would  only  enforce  it. 
The  so-called  Philistines  are  still  the 
large  majority  of  the  population,  and 
if  only  these  would  resolutely  boycott 
morbid  and  nasty  books  and  plays, 
they  would  soon  be  swept,  for  a  time 
at  least,  into  the  limbo  of  extinct 
crazes.  The  matter  rests  largely  in 
the  hands  of  women.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  unfair,  but  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  women  are  chiefly 
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responsible  for  the  “booming”  of 
books  that  are  “close  to  life”— life, 
that  is  to  say,  as  viewed  through  sex- 
maniacal  glasses.  They  are  greater 
novel-readers  than  men,  to  begin  with, 
and  their  curiosity  is  piqued  by  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  new  fiction 
and  drama,  and  not  a  few  of  them  re¬ 
gard  the  authors  as  champions  of  their 
rights.  In  all  matters  relating  to  de¬ 
cency  and  good  taste  men  gladly  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  supremacy  of  women, 
and  we  may  surely  agjc  them  to  give  us 
a  lead  in  discouraging  books  which  are 
a  degradation  of  English  literature. 
Frankly,  isn’t  the  whole  thing  getting 
slightly  ridiculous  as  well  as  sicken¬ 
ing? 

If  public  opinion  should  prove  power¬ 
less  to  check  the  growing  nuisance,  all 
the  poor  Philistine  can  do  is  to  stop 
his  ears  and  hold  his  nose  until  per¬ 
haps  finally  the  policeman  is  called  in 
to  his  aid.  It  is  always  well  to  dis¬ 
pense  w’ith  that  useful  functionary  as 
far  as  possible,  but,  if  matters  go  on  at 
the  present  rate,  it  may  soon  become  a 
question  whether  his  services  will  not 
again  be  required.  They  have  proved 
highly  effectual  before  now,  and  an 
occasional  prosecution  has  an  amazing 
moral  effect  upon  the  weak-kneed. 
Above  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that 
much-abused  but  most  necessary  otfi- 
cial,  the  Licenser  of  Plays,  will  harden 
his  heart  and  do  his  duty  undeterred 
by  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  him  by  in¬ 
terested  persons.  Ours  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  no  doubt,  but  the  claim  for  liberty 
to  disseminate  morbid  abomination 
among  the  public  ought  not  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  for  a  moment. 

Much  of  the  modern  spirit  of  revolt 
has  its  origin  in  the  craving  for  nov¬ 
elty  and  notoriety  that  is  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  our  day.  A  contempt 
for  conventionalities  and  a  feverish  de¬ 
sire  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  first-fruits  of  deca- 
dentism.  Its  subtle  and  all-pervading 
influence  is  observable  nowadays  in  the 
affectations  and  semi-indecency  of  fash¬ 


ionable  conversation.  The  social  at¬ 
mosphere  is  becoming  slightly/aisn/i- 
d'te,  as  Gautier  has  it.  Effeminacy 
and  artificiality  of  manner  are  so  com¬ 
mon  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to 
appear  ridiculous.  Table-talk  is  gar¬ 
nished  with  the  choice  flowers  of  new 
woman’s  speech  or  the  jargon  of  our 
shoddy  end-of-the-century  Renaissance. 
In  certain  sections  of  society  it  requires 
some  courage  to  be  merely  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  natural.  Personally,  I  es¬ 
teem  it  rather  a  distinction  to  be  com¬ 
monplace.  Affectation  is  not  a  mark 
of  wit,  nor  does  the  preaching  of  a 
novel  theory  or  crack-brained  social 
fad  argue  the  possession  of  a  great  in¬ 
tellect.  Whence,  then,  sprang  the 
foolish  fear  of  being  natural,  the  crav¬ 
ing  to  attitudinize  in  everything  ?  The 
answer  is  plain.  It  was  Oscar  Wilde 
who  infected  us  with  our  dread  of  the 
conventional,  with  the  silly  straining 
after  originality  characteristic  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  desires  above  all  things  to  be 
thought  intellectually  smart.  “  To  be 
natural  is  to  be  obvious,  and  to  be  ob¬ 
vious  is  to  be  inartistic  and  the  buf¬ 
foonery  of  a  worldly-wise  and  cynical 
charlatan  was  accepted  by  many  as  in¬ 
spired  gospel  truth.  Truly,  they  be 
strange  gods  before  whom  modern  cul¬ 
ture  bows  down  !  But  let  the  Philis¬ 
tine  take  heart  of  grace.  He  is  not 
alone  in  his  fight  for  common-sense 
and  common  decency.  That  large 
number  of  really  cultivated  people 
whoso  instincts  are  still  sound  and 
healthy,  who  disbelieve  in  “  moral  au¬ 
tonomy,”  but  cling  to  the  old  ideals  of 
discipline  and  duty,  of  manliness  and 
self-reliance  in  men,  and  womanliness 
in  women  ;  who  sicken  at  Ibsenism 
and  the  problem  play,  at  the  putrid 
eroticism  of  a  literature  that  is  at  once 
hysterical  and  foul ;  who,  despising  the 
apes  and  mountebanks  of  the  new  cul¬ 
ture,  refuse  to  believe  that  to  be  “  mod¬ 
ern”  and  up-to-date  is  to  have  attained 
to  the  acme  of  enlightenment, — all 
these  will  be  on  his  side.  —Blackwood' 8 
Magazine. 
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SOME  AMERICAN  “IMPRESSIONS”  AND  “COMPARISONS.” 

BY  ELIZABETH  L.  BANKS. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
Americans,  as  a  people,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  that  disease  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  has  been  very  aptly 
termed  “  Anglophobia.”  It  usually 
attacks  us  in  our  school  days  while  we 
are  studying  the  elementary  United 
States  History.  Having  been  a  victim 
of  the  disease  myself,  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  how  I  first  caught  it. 
It  all  happened  in  a  little  wooden  dis¬ 
trict  school-house,  surrounded  by  the 
fertile  farmlands  of  beautiful  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  At  the  close  of  each  history  reci¬ 
tation  there  was  always  one  question 
which  we  knew  would  be  propounded 
to  us  before  we  were  dismissed  from 
the  class. 

“  Children,”  asked  our  teacher, 
“  what  was  the  cause  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  American  Col¬ 
onies  ?” 

Then  we  would  all,  boys  and  girls, 
with  our  lusty,  youthful  voices,  chorus 
back  : 

“  Taxation  without  representation  !” 

“  Was  that  right  ?” 

“  No,  ma’am  !” 

We  were  not  exactly  sure  just  what 
taxation  or  representation  meant,  but 
we  felt  that  it  was  not  right  on  general 
principles. 

Afterward,  during  the  intermission,’ 
when  we  gathered  in  the  playgrounds, 
we  amused  ourselves  with  a  game,  the 
plot  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
inspiring  old  story  of  the  first  “  Boston 
tea  party.”  I  remember  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  rhyme  we  chanted  some¬ 
thing  like  this  ; 

So,  before  the  rising  snn, 

They  emptied  the  tea 
All  into  the  sea, 

And  England’s  reign  was  done  ! 

Then  we  clenched  our  tiny  fists  and 
hated  John  Bull  with  all  our  youthful 
mights.  For  me,  that  was  the  incipi¬ 
ent  stage  of  “  Anglophobia,”  and  when, 
about  two  years  ago,  I  arrived  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  was  suffering  from  the  disease 
in  its  most  rabid  form.  At  the  in¬ 
junction  of  an  American  editor,  I  had 
come  over  to  England  for  a  few  mouths 


to  study  its  “  inferiorities,”  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  “  superiorities” 
of  my  own  country.  That  there  eould 
be  anything  besides  “  inferiorities” 
never  occurred  to  me,  so  my  patriotic 
nervous  system  received  a  terrible  shock 
when,  as  I  stepped  off  the  ship,  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  sun  was  shining  quite 
as  brightly  in  Liverpool  as  it  shone  in 
New  York  on  the  day  of  my  departure. 

I  remembered  to  have  heard  an  Ameri¬ 
can  man  say  that  the  sun  never  set  on 
the  British  Empire  because  it  never 
rose,  he  having  visited  London  during 
December  and  January  and  seen  noth¬ 
ing  but  fogs  !  Hence,  I  was  not  pleased 
at  being  greeted  by  sunshine  quite  as 
good  as  any  American  sunshine  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  I  determined  that  when 
I  wrote  my  Impressions  I  would  leave 
out  the  question  of  sunshine  altogether. 

Arriving  in  London,  I  draped  my 
windows,  covered  the  furniture,  and 
hung  the  walls  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  One  day,  three  months  later, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  none 
of  my  English  visitors  had  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  these  decora¬ 
tions  or  said  anything  disagreeable 
about  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  and 
then,  in  the  fear  that  perhaps  familiar¬ 
ity  might  breed  contempt,  even  for 
one’s  country’s  fiag,  I  laid  them  lov¬ 
ingly  away,  and  discovered  that  my 
“  Anglophobia”  was  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  fogs. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  accompanied 
an  American  lady  to  the  theatre.  At 
the  close  of  the  performance,  I,  with 
the  rest  of  the  audience,  stood  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  playing  of  “  God  Save  the 
Queen.”  My  friend  kept  her  seat, 
and,  pulling  at  my  sleeve,  she  whis¬ 
pered,  in  horror  struck  tones,  “  Sit 
down  !  Sit  down  !  You’re  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  they’re  playing  ‘  God  Save 
the  Queen  ’  !’’ 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  “  I  know  I’m 
an  American,  and  I’m  proud  of  it,  but 
just  at  present  I’m  earning  my  living 
in  England,  and  if  God  doesn’t  save 
the  Queen,  what  will  become  of  me  ?” 
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It  was  on  that  day  that  some  two 
hundred  pages  of  manuscript  entitled 
]fu  Impressions  of  John  Bull  went  into 
the  fire.  I  "’as  cured  of  “  Anglopho¬ 
bia”  simply  by  living  in  England  and 
allowing  the  disease  to  run  its  course. 
Then  I  began  to  look  about  for  other 
and  more  unbiassed  “impressions.” 
I  was  quite  convinced  of  the  error  of 
the  saying  that  “  First  impressions  are 
always  the  best.”  In  regard  to  a  new 
country  or  a  new  people,  first  impres¬ 
sions  are  the  worst.  This  is  quite  as 
applicable  to  Englishmen  visitjng 
America  as  to  Americans  visiting  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  one  has  very  na’ively  re¬ 
marked,  that  a  foreigner  knows  very 
little  about  England  until  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  pay  his  income  tax,  and 
it  may  as  justly  be  said  that  one  should 
livelong  enough  in  the  United  States 
for  the  taking  out  of  naturalization 
papers  before  attempting  to  “  write  it 
up.” 

Now,  there  is  another  disease  which 
often  attacks  my  country-people  after 
they  have  resided  for  some  time  in 
England.  It  is  “  Anglomania.”  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  known  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  go  from  the  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Starting  as  “  Anglophobiacs” 
they  have  ended  by  becoming”  Anglo¬ 
maniacs,”  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  their  last  state  was  worse  than 
their  first.  In  my  own  case,  however, 
I  have  never  noticed  the  slightest  symp¬ 
toms  of  this  latter  disease,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  one 
has  ever  so  much  as  questioned  my  na¬ 
tionality.  I  am  still  receiving  “im¬ 
pressions”  and  making  “compari¬ 
sons,”  and  though  they  may  not  all  be 
correct,  they  are  now,  I  hope,  unbi¬ 
assed  either  by  prejudice  or  predilec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  but  natural  that  having,  during 
the  past  two  years,  spent  much  of  my 
time  among  the  English  working-peo¬ 
ple,  I  should  have  begun  by  making 
comparisons  between  the  lower  classes 
of  England  and  those  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  United  States,  w’here  we 
think  we  believe  that  “  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  equal,”  we  often  feel  greatly 
troubled  because  there  is  so  much 
“  class  distinction”  in  England.  Sit¬ 
ting  by  our  own  bright  firesides,  or 
rather  our  hot-air  registers,  we  have 


read  in  books  and  newspapers  direful 
tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  “  down¬ 
trodden  working-people”  in  England, 
how  they  are  the  slaves  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  who,  even  if  they  save  enough 
money|fromJtheir  starvation)wages  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  purchase  a  plot  of  ground 
upon  which  to  build  their  own  huts, 
refuse  to  sell  them  the  land.  In  spite 
of  our  “  Anglophobia,”  we  are  kind- 
hearted,  we  Americans,  and  so  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  pity  have  been 
extended  to  our  unfortunate  English 
cousins  of  the  lower  classes.  When  I 
first  started  out  in  my  “disguises” 
among  the  working-girls,  which  brought 
me  much  into  contact  with  the  work¬ 
ing-men  as  well,  I  carried  all  this  sym¬ 
pathy  and  pity  with  me.  I  had  heard 
the  cry  of  the  English  woi king-girl, 
“  We  are  underpaid,”  and  knowing 
that  low  wages  were  the  rule  in  nearly 
every  department  of  female  industry, 
I  set  myself  to  discover,  if  I  could, 
why  the  English  working-girl  was  so 
miserably  “  underpaid.”  And  in  the 
end,  I  found  that  she  was  not  receiving 
a  lower  wage  than  she  was  worth  :  that 
in  the  majority  of  employments  her 
wages  were  commensurate  with  her 
capabilities. 

I  saw  the  servant-girl,  in  her  neat 
black  dress  and  cap  and  apron,  earning 
from  fourteen  to  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
with  “  beer  money”  and  ”  wash  money” 
thrown  in.  Her  wants  were  few,  and, 
with  a  reasonable  mistress,  her  priv¬ 
ileges  were  many.  I  found  that,  with¬ 
out  any  inconvenience  to  herself,  she 
was  able  to  lay  by  fully  two-thirds  of 
her  year’s  wages,  and  I  remembered 
that  young  women  engaged  in  the  so- 
called  “  higher  employments”  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  fortunate  if,  after 
dressing  and  living  as  theii;  position  in 
life  demanded,  they  were  ablje  to  come 
out  “even”  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Both  during  my  career  as  a  servant  and 
as  an  inmate  of  a  servants’  home,  I 
failed  to  find  a  single  servant,  either 
in  or  out  of  a  situation,  who  had  not  a 
snug  account  at  the  savings  bank  in 
readiness  for  a  rainy  day. 

Then,  again,  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
fashionable  dressmaking  establishment 
where  about  thirty  girls  were  employed, 
I  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
wages  received  by  the  majority  of  my 
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co-workers  were  what  might  he  called 
“  low,”  ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
half-crown  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ; 
yet  I  could  not  help  being  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  they  were  not 
“  under-paid.”  They  were  simply 
“  hack  workers,”  acting  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
forewoman,  who  was  herself  a  genius 
in  her  own  line,  and  well  worth  much 
more  money  than  she  received.  She 
directed  the  girls  to  sew  straight  seams, 
and  they  sewed  them.  Told  to  stitch 
in  a  belt  with  a  marking  for  the  waist 
line  to  show  precisely  where  to  begin 
and  where  to  leave  off,  they  accom¬ 
plished  the  task,  sometimes  creditably, 
sometimes  otherwise.  Given  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  required  in  a  collar,  they 
could  cut  it  out,  and,  informed  that  a 
bodice  required  a  certain  number  of 
buttons  and  button-holes,  they  were 
able  to  sew  them  in  the  required  places. 
But  give  them  the  materials  and  tools 
for  making  a  bodice  and  they  were 
helpless.  They  were  not  capable  of 
thinking  or  inventing.  They  only 
followed  where  they  were  led.  ,To  be 
sure  it  was  well  for  them  that  they 
knew  how  to  “  follow,”  but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  there  were  thousands 
of  other  girls  who  could  have  ‘‘  fol¬ 
lowed”  just  as  well,  and  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  much  greater  than  the  demand. 

I  have  found  this  state  of  things  in 
all  the  branches  of  female  labor  in 
which,  for  a  short  time,  I  have  been 
engaged.  In  nearly  every  case  I  have 
noticed  tliat  the  really  capable  and 
worthy  workers  were  paid  reasonable 
wages,  and  that  where  a  low  rate  of 
wages  prevailed,  there  also  mediocrity 
and  inefficiency  prevailed  among  the 
workers.  In  many  of  these  employ¬ 
ments  the  working-girls  of  America  re¬ 
ceive  higher  wages  than  do  those  of 
England,  but  I  have  not  failed  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  as  a  rule,  the  American 
working-girl  is  far  more  capable  than 
her  English  cousin  in  the  same  branch 
of  industry,  and  her  higher  wage  is 
simply  justice  to  higher  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  English  working-girl  and  work¬ 
ing-man  have  the  appearance  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
importance  on  account  of  over-atten¬ 
tion  and  over  solicitude  in  their  behalf. 


and  they  are  acting  very  much  like 
spoiled  children.  Their  condition  is 
made  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  ser¬ 
mons,  parliamentary  legislation,  spe¬ 
cial  meetings,  newspaper,  magazine 
and  review  articles,  till  one  cannot  help 
feeling  rather  sorry  for  the  upper  mid¬ 
dle  classes  and  the  aristocracy,  whose 
very  existence  seems  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten. 

“Why,”  said  an  open-air  orator  in 
Hyde  Park  recently,  ”  what  does  gen¬ 
erals  and  queens  and  lords  do  to  save 
England  in  time  of  war  ?  It’s  Tommy 
Atkins  what  does  the  fightin’  and 
saves  the  country  I” 

This,  to  my  American  eyes,  seems  to 
be  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  ranks  of 
British  working-men.  They  have  be¬ 
come  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  are  the  only  British  subjects 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  true 
that  the  wood  must  be  hewn  and  the 
water  drawm,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  Tommy  Atkins. 
He  is,  without  a  doubt,  “  a  credit  to 
his  country,”  but  somehow  1  cannot 
get  over  the  impression  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  through  success¬ 
fully  a  campaign  on  land  or  sea  with¬ 
out  the  direction  of  those  “generals 
and  queens  and  lords”  whom  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  defender  affected  so  much  to 
despise. 

Just  as  “  We  are  under  paid”  is  the 
habitual  cry  of  the  working-girl,  so 
the  motto  emblazoned  on  the -banner 
of  the  British  working-man  is,  ”  Up¬ 
hold  the  Dignity  of  Labor,”  and  yet 
he  takes  very  little  pains  to  uphold  it. 
I  am  here  reminded  of  another  speech 
I  heard  in  Hyde  Park,  a  place  which 
might  well  be  called  “  Liberty  Land.” 
I  was  interested  one  Sunday  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  harangue  of  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  speakers,  a  workman,  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  himself,  who  appealed  to  his 
brother  workmen  to  stand  on  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  assert  their  equality  with  the 
noblest  in  the  land.  Some  time  after¬ 
ward  I  recognized  that  Sunday  orator 
in  a  cabd river  who  drove  me  to  the 
theatre,  and  cursed  me  for  “  a  fine  lady 
with  no  pity  on  a  poor  man”  because 
I  refused  to  give  him  alms  in  the  shape 
of  a  sixpence  over  his  legal  fare  I  I 
thought  then  that  this  was  a  strange 
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illastration  of  the  “  dignity  of  labor.” 
And  right  here  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  add  that  had  a  cabdriver 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America  ven¬ 
tured  to  show  his  ”  dignity”  by  apply¬ 
ing  vile  epithets  to  a  woman  in  the 
presence  of  others,  he  would  have  been 
knocked  down  by  any  man  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  while  m 
the  south  he  would  have  been  shot  on 
the  instant,  thus  becoming  a  victim  of 
a  white  ‘‘  southern  outrage.”  In  Lon¬ 
don,  however,  there  were  but  two 
courses  open  to  me — to  appear  in  a 
police  court  (not  a  pleasant  place  for  a 
woman),  or  report  him  at  Scotland 
Yard  and  wait  until  he  attempted  to 
renew  his  license,  which  would  be  re¬ 
fused  him.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I 
think  that  all  Englishwomen  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  American  method  of 
proceeding  is  the  more  satisfactory  one. 

During  the  late  coal  strike,  having 
been  sent  to  Lancashire  as  woman  com¬ 
missioner  by  one  of  the  London  dailies, 
I  again  heard  much  talk  concerning 
the  ”  wrongs  of  the  working-man,” 
and  the  necessity  of  upholding  the 
“  dignity  of  labor”  even  when  it  came 
to  strikes  and  riots.  One  evening  I 
was  called  to  the  little  room  which  was 
a  sort  of  combined  sitting  and  bar 
room  in  the  old-fashioned  inn  where  I 
stopped,  to  meet  three  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  the  strikers.  Over  huge 
schooners  of  beer  and  pipes  of  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco,  they  related  to  me  many 
of  their  ”  wrongs,”  telling  me  that 
their  wives  and  children  were  “  clem- 
min”  at  home,  and  begged  for  some  of 
the  ”  funds”  I  carried  with  me  in  or¬ 
der  to  relieve  their  sufferings  !  I  was 
only  a  woman  journalist,  and  I  did 
not  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  masters  and  men,  but 
somehow  I  could  not  make  it  clear  to 
my  own  mind  just  how  the  ‘‘  dignity 
of  labor”  could  be  upheld  in  a  beer 
mug,  especially  while  the.  wife  and 
children  were  ”  clemmin.”  During 
my  subsequent  investigations  among 
the  working-people,  one  of  the  ideas 
that  has  most  impressed  me  has  been 
that  the  whole  working  population  of 
England  seemed  to  be  reeking  in  beer, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  the 
superiority  of  the  American  working¬ 


man  over  the  British  working-man — a 
superiority  which  must  be  very  appar¬ 
ent  to  one  who  has  studied  both  classes 
— is  not  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  beer¬ 
drinking  among  the  American  work¬ 
men.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  for¬ 
eign  element  among  our  working 
classes,  but  to  the  native-born  Ameri¬ 
can  workman,  who  goes  to  his  work  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  re¬ 
turns  home  at  six  o’clock  at  night  to 
the  little  horise  he  is  buying  for  him¬ 
self,  and  expects  to  bequeath  as  a  leg¬ 
acy  to  his  children.  W hile  the  British 
working-man  is  stopping  off  work  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning  and  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  for  what  he 
calls  “refreshments,”  which  usually 
consist  of  bread  and  beer  and  cheese, 
the  American  workman,  who  gets  paid 
by  the  hour  or  by  the  piece,  is  putting 
in  his  time  earning  a  few  extra  six¬ 
pences  or  shillings,  all  of  which  go 
toward  the  buying  of  that  “  home  of 
his  own.” 

Another  of  the  illusions  of  which  my 
mind  has  become  disabused  by  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  England  was  the  idea  that  I, 
in  common  vvith  all  my  countrypeople, 
had,  that  America  was  the  land  of  lib¬ 
erty.  The  thought  that  there  was  a 
much  larger  liberty  in  England  than 
in  America  came  to  me  on  my  first 
visit  to  Hyde  Park,  which  happened  to 
be  on  an  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  not 
along  the  drive  of  Rotten  Row,  where 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  were  displayed,  that  I  found  this 
liberty,  but  in  the  common  ground, 
where  representatives  of  the  lower 
classes  were  gathered  together.  In 
what  was  a  remarkably  small  area  of 
space,  I  noticed,  standing  on  a  box 
converted  into  a  platform,  a  man  in 
shabby  clerical  garments,  engaged  in 
expounding  to  his  hearers  certain  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Prayer- 
book  ;  on  a  chair  near  by,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  eager  listeners,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Irish  Catholic  was  telling  the 
story  of  the  first  Easter  Sunday  ;  not 
far  off  a  political  speaker  was  crying 
out  “  Down  with  the  Lords  !”  and, 
yes,  even  “  Down  with  the  Queen  !” 
Under  a  red  and  gray-striped  awning, 
perched  upon  a  stool,  a  brilliant  young 
atheist  was  giving  his  reasons  for  the 
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faith  that  was  not  in  him  ;  farther  on, 
the  songs  and  the  shouts  of  the  Salva-' 
tion  Army  were  heard,  while  near  at 
hand  were  the  more  subdued  praying 
and  exhorting  of  the  Church  Army  ; 
almost  in  their  shadow  the  red  flag  of 
Anarchy  was  unfolded,  while  Anarchist 
leaders  were  selling  their  seditious 
pamphlets  under  the  very  eyes,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition  of,  the  police 
officers.  Then  there  were  the  Humani¬ 
tarians,  the  Socialists,  the  Labor  Union¬ 
ists,  and  several  other  organizations, 
each  laboring  in  its  own  cause.  Such 
an  exhibition  of  liberty  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Were  it  attempted  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  most  of  the 
speakers  and  many  of  the  audience 
would  be  hustled  oil  to  jail.  Whether 
this  “  liberty”  of  England  is  injurious 
or  helpful  to  either  the  upper  or  lower 
classes  is  quite  another  question,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  by  one  who  Inis  lived 
in  both  cities  that  there  is  more  free¬ 
dom  in  London  than  in  New  York. 

But  there  is  in  England  among  the 
better  classes  a  “  liberty”  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  sort,  which  Americans 
might  imitate  to  advantage.  It  is  a 
liberty  of  speech  in  the  home  and  in 
society,  which  does  away  with  that 
prudery  and  false  modesty  so  affected 
by  our  American  Mrs.  6rundy.  In 
this  respect  the  cultured  English  girl 
and  Englishwoman  show  more  inde¬ 
pendence  than  their  American  cousins, 
who,  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  correct  thing  to  inform  their 
friends  that  they  “  go  to  bed,”  are 
prone  to  substitute  the  word  “  retire,” 
and  it  is  even  a  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  to  refer  publicly  to  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Since 
I  came  to  London,  1  have  had  persons 
ask  me  in  all  seriousness  if  it  really 
were  true  that  in  my  country  wo  talked 
about  the  “  limbs”  of  chairs  and  pianos. 
While  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  do  not  carry  our  modesty  to  quite 
such  an  extent  as  that,  still  I  have  a 
very  keen  recollection  of  how  one  of 
my  earliest,  and,  as  I  then  thought, 
cleverest,  literary  efforts  was  spoiled 
by  a  disagreement  with  my  city  editor 
concerning  the  use  of  the  word  “  legs.” 
It  was  a  few  years  ago  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  women  and  knickerbockers  was 
being  agitated  in  the  papers  of  the 


town  where  !  was  then  engaged  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  woman’s  department.  I  wrote 
an  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
this  style  of  costume.  When  niy  proofs 
were  handed  to  me,  I  found  that  the 
city  editor’s  blue  pencil  had  been  run 
through  the  word  ”  legs,”  and  *•  limbs” 
written  on  the  margin.  Full  of  wrath 
I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  niy  supe’ 
rior  officer  to  account  for  his  intrusion 
informing  him  that  knickerbockers 
were  a  covering  for  the  legs,  and  not 
arms,  as  the  general  term  he  had  sub- 
stituted  might  imply.  He  was  a  yoiiii" 
married  man,  and  became  soinewha't 
embarrassed  as  he  tried  to  explain  that, 
as  I  was  the  only  young  lady  on  the 
p.aper,  he  was  anxious  I  should  use  only 
”  nice  ”  expressions  on  my  page,  which 
explanation  in  no  way  mollified  me. 
Finally,  we  took  our  disimte  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  agreeing  to  abide  by  his  decision, 
which,  greatly  to  my  grief,  was  that 
we  should  compromise  the  matter  bv 
leaving  the  objectionable  sentence  out 
altogether.  So  I  was  obliged  to  write 
a  new  introductory  paragraph,  which, 
in  my  own  opinion,  fell  “  flat,”  and 
up  to  this  day  I  have  never  quite  for¬ 
given  that  city  editor.  Such  an  inci¬ 
dent  could  not,  I  think,  have  happened 
in  an  English  newspaper  office. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  particu¬ 
larly  interested  me  during  my  stay  in 
England  has  been  a  study  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  characteristics  of  that  class  of 
British  subjects  known  as  ”  self-made 
men.”  In  America,  as  every  one 
knows,  this  class  is  a  very  numerous 
one.  They  are  to  be  found  among  our 
most  talented  journalists,  our  most 
gifted  authors,  and  they  especially  pre¬ 
dominate  in  our  state  and  national  leg¬ 
islative  halls.  Indeed,  it  is  more  often 
the  rule  than  the  exception  that  the 
executive  chair  of  the  nation  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  “  self-made”  man.  It  might 
be  said  that  a  president  is  hardly  re¬ 
spected  by  the  American  people  unless 
he  can  say  that  he  sold  newspapers  or 
blacked  boots  in  the  days  of  his  boy¬ 
hood.  Among  these.  “  self-made”  men 
are  to  be  found,  not  only  our  cleverest 
men,  but  our  most  perfect  gentlemen, 
men  who  are  equally  at  home  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  in  society’s 
drawing-rooms.  I  do  not  now  refer  to 
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the  wealthy  pork-dealer,  who.  was  once 
i  a  butcher,  and  in  the  days  of  his  afflu¬ 
ence  brings  his  daughters  to  England 
to  marry  them  off  to  the  nobility,  and 
I  whom  many  English  people  mistakenly 
look  upon  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
I  American  self-made  man.  I  speak 
if  now  of  our  statesmen  and  our  leaders, 

I  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a 
course  at  Yale  or  Harvard. 

In  England  I  have  met  a  number  of 
I  menwhostyle  themselves  “  self-made,” 
I  and  make  it  their  boast  that  they  “  be- 
:f  long  to  the  people”  and  have  the  peo- 

I  pie’s  welfare  at  heart.  Clever  and  nat¬ 
urally  talented  as  many  of  them  have 
appeared  to  be,  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  thought  that,  as  a 
class,  they  were  vastly  inferior  to  the 
same  class  of  men  in  America.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  specimen  with 
whom  I  came  into  contact.  In  search 
of  some  information  concerning  the 
working  people,  I  went  to  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  containing  the 
information  that  I  was  an  American 
journalist.  The  haughty,  arrogant, 
and  domineering  look  with  which  he 
if  received  me  was  nothing  compared 
with  his  greeting. 

“  So  you  are  an  American  !  Let  me 
tell  you  I  hate  Americans  !  You  are 
a  nation  of  sycophants  !” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  tarried 
with  that  man  no  longer  than  I  could 
help.  Later  in  the  day,  on  the  same 
errand,  that  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  the  working-people,  from 
whose  ranks  that  “self-made”  man 
sprang,  I  called  upon  a  member  of  the 
I  British  aristocracy,  a  Conservative 
1  Englishman  of  the  “old  school,”  not 
I  one  of  the  idle  class,  but  a  busy  brain- 
[  worker.  The  courtlv  grace,  the  friend¬ 
ly  hand  shake,  and  the  kind  smile  with 
which  he  received  me,  and  the  interest 
j  he  showed  in  the  work  I  was  doing,  I 
I  shall  always  remember  as  one  of  the 
I  many  pleasant  incidents  of  my  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  in  London.  This  man, 

^  whose  every  minute  was  valuable,  spent 

(three  whole  hours  in  helping  me  to  get 
the  information  I  desired,  and  the 
lively  interest  he  exhibited  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  lower  classes  went  far  tow- 
f  ard  convincing  me  that,  just  as  the 
kind-hearted  Southerners  are  the  truest 
and  most  disinterested  friends  the 
N*w  Skkim.— Vox..  LXII.,  No.  2.  1 


American  negro  has  to-day,  so  the  true 
benefactors  of  the  English  common 
people  are  to  be  found  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  among  the  old  aristocracy.  Later 
investigations  have  only  helped  to 
strengthen  this  conviction,  and  I  have 
found  numbers  of  the  common  people 
themselves  who  were  willing  to  admit 
it.  When  1  was  an  inmate  of  a  ser¬ 
vants’  home,  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  a  discussion  that  1  heard  on  this 
subject.  The  “  boarders”  all  agreed 
that  they  found  the  mistress  who  was 
a  "  real  lady”  far  more  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  in  her  treatment  than  was  the 
mistress  who  was  herself  an  “  upstart,” 
this  term  being  explained  to  me  as 
meaning  a  person  who  herself  had  been 
a  servant  or  working-woman  in  her 
earlier  days.  The  “  real  ladies,”  these 
girls  declared,  did  not  send  their  ser¬ 
vants  off  to  the  hospital  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  least  bit  ill,  did  not 
“  haggle”  and  “  worrv”  and  commit 
other  offences  with  which  they  charged 
the  “  upstart.” 

And  all  this  takes  me  back  to  the 
accusation  to  which  1  have  above  re¬ 
ferred,  and  one  that  I  have  heard  and 
read  more  than  once,  though  usually 
in  less  abrupt  and  more  polite  language 
than  that  which  I  have  quoted — name¬ 
ly,  that  we  Americans  are  a  nation  of 
sycophants,  and  that,  professing  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  equality,  we  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Do  not  those  of  us  who  spend 
a  few  months  or  years  in  England  pre¬ 
fer  to  associate  with  the  aristocracy  and 
the  old  families,  and  are  we  not  incon¬ 
sistent  in  such  preferences  ? 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
however  inconsistent  we  may  be  in 
some  directions,  we  are  most  consistent 
in  this  regard.  We  Americans,  as  a 
people,  are  ambitious  always  to  obtain 
the'  best  of  everything.  We  like  the 
best  hotels,  with  the  best  cooking  ;  we 
women  like  the  best  Paris-made  dresses, 
and  our  men  like  to  patronize  the  best 
tailors.  When  we  travel  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  railroads,  we  prefer  first-class  to 
third-class  accommodations,  and  when 
we  go  to  church  we  want  upholstered 
seats  and  velvet  foot-stools.  I  say  we, 
as  a  people,  like  all  these  things,  and, 
if  it  IS  possible  for  us  to  obtain  them, 
we  get  them.  And  so,  what  more  nat¬ 
ural  and  consistent  than  that,  having 
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discovered  that  the  best  Euglish  peo¬ 
ple  are  among  the  higher  instead  of 
the  lower  classes,  we  should  prefer  to 
associate  with  them  ?  We  do  not  pre¬ 
fer  the  upper  classes  because  they  are 
the  upper  classes,  but  because  they  ap- 
jiear  to  represent  what  is  best. 

And  while  on  this  subject  of  prefer¬ 
ring  what  is  best,  1  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  comparison  between  the 
younger  and  elder  generation  of  typi¬ 
cal  Englishmen  as  I  have  found  them. 
Most  American  women  who  have  not 
visited  England,  or  who  may  have  spent 
only  a  very  short  time  here,  are  under 
the  impression  that,  as  regards  court¬ 
eousness  to  women,  the  Euglish  gentle¬ 
man  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman.  I  think  this  impres¬ 
sion  is  correct  only  so  far  as  the  young 
Englishman  is  concerned.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  nearly  so  deferential,  polite, 
or  considerate  in  his  attitude  toward 
women  as  is  his  American  cousin  of 
the  same  age  and  the  same  position  in 
life.  When  he  condescends  to  talk  to 
a  woman,  he  seems  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  he  must  talk  doion  to 
her.  His  whole  attitude  seems  to  say 
”  You  are  only  a  woman,  and  I  am 
doing  you  a  great  favor  to  give  you  my 
time  and  attention  !”  Now,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  young  man  considers  he  is  receiv¬ 
ing,  not  giving,  a  favor  when  a  bright 
girl  engages  him  in  conversation,  and 
he  is  always  ready  to  hand  her  a  shawl, 
pick  up  her  handkerchief,  and  pay  her 
the  pretty  little  compliments  which, 
though  they  may  mean  very  little,  are 
always  pleasant  to  feminine  ears.  And 
in  all  these  things  the  English  young 
man  is  woefully  lacking. 

However,  let  us  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  he  will  outgrow  his  de¬ 
plorable  self-sufficiency  and  become 
more  like  his  father,  his  uncle,  yes,  and 
his  grandfather,  who,  in  point  of  court¬ 
liness  and  unaffected  kindness  toward 
women,  are  the  most  perfect  gentle¬ 
men  to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  polished  gentleman  and  faithful, 
true-nearted  friend,  1  would  label  the 
typical  middle-aged  and  elderly  Eng¬ 
lishman  par  excellence.  I  say  “  mid¬ 
dle-aged"  and  “  elderly”  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  for  the  term  ‘‘  old”  would  be 
entirely  out  of  plac6,  and  is  not  to  be 


applied  to  Englishmen  of  this  type 
They  never  grow  old,  even  though  tllev 
pass  the  limit  of  threescore  years  and 
ten,  or  even  fourscore  and  ten.  The 
increasing  years  seem  almost  to  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  grow  young 
rather  than  old.  1  have  often  in  my 
own  mind  compared  such  men  with 
many  American  men  I  have  known 
who,  though  much  younger  in  years' 
are  apparently  older,  and  1  have  some¬ 
times  almost  regretted  the  ”  mad  rush” 
of  our  American  life,  which  is,  without 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  difference. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  our  American  married  women 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  keep  their 
youth  and  their  good  looks  much  longer 
than  do  the  English  women,  although 
just  why  this  should  be  so  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain.  The  fact  that 
Englishwomen  are,  as  a  rule,  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  larger  families  could  hardly  be 
urged  as  the  reason  of  their  earlier  fad¬ 
ing  ;  for  I  have  noticed  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  give  nearly  the  amount  ‘ 
of  personal  attention  and  supervision 
to  their  many  children  as  do  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mothers  to  their  two  or  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  what  I  have  seen  of  English  home 
life,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  father  is  on  terms  of  a  closer  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  his  daughter  than 
is  the  American  father.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
father  is  much  more  occupied  with  his 
business,  and  also  to  the  additional 
fact  that  the  American  daughter  has 
more  of  self-reliance  in  her  disposition, 
which  renders  her  to  a  certain  extent 
more  independent  and  capable  of  look¬ 
ing  after  her  own  interests.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  especially  as  regards  mone¬ 
tary  and  matrimonial  matters,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  English  father  acts 
for  his  daughter,  while  the  American 
father  allows  her  to  act  for  herself. 
Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
American  girl  can  have  little  doubt 
that  this  independence  is  good  for  her, 
in  both  a  mental  and  moral  sense, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  course  of  treatment  would  1» 
good  for  the  English  girl.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  is  a  product  of  her  own  coun¬ 
try  and  her  own  environments,  just  as 
the  English  girl  is  the  product  of  hers ; 
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and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  monotony  which  would  surely 
arise  if  all  the  world  were  peopled  with 
typical  American  girls  or  typical  Eng¬ 
lish  girls.  It  is  their  differences  and 
uot  their  similarities  that  make  them 
both  interesting. 

There  is  one  particular  difference 
that  I  have  noticed  in  the  matter  of 
educating  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
in  American  and  English  families 
where  economy  must  necessarily  be 
practised.  An  English  father  in  such 
circumstances  would  exhibit  a  tender 
solicitude  in  seeing  his  daughters  well 
married,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  higher  educational  institutions, 
while  whatever  educational  advantages 
could  be  afforded  would  be  given  to 
the  sons.  In  an  American  family, 
these  advantages  would  be  given  to  the 
daughters  in  preference  to  the  sons. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers, 
where  the  father’s  income  is  only  such 
as  will  allow  him  to  give  one  or  two 
members  of  the  family  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen,  the  boys  are  taken  from  school, 
and  told  that  if  they  want  a  college 
education,  they  must  “  work  their 
way”  through — that  is,  earn  money  by 
teaching  or  clerking  during  one  half 
the  year  to  pay  their  own  expenses  for 
the  other  half.  The  daughters,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  sent  away  to  board¬ 
ing-school,  and  the  strictest  economy 
is  practised  in  the  household  in  order 
to  educate  them.  It  is  perhaps  due  to 
this  fact  that  so  many  English  people 
have  appeared  to  notice  a  superiority 
of  what  might  be  called  the  American 
“middle-class”  women  over  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  men  ;  for  not  all  the  boys, 


thus  taken  from  school,  have  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  spend  six  or  eight  years  in 
working  their  way  through  college,  so 
they  devote  their  attention  to  business 
rather  than  professional  pursuits.  This 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  men  to  “  give  the  women  the  first 
chance  ”  in  education,  as  in  every  other 
advantage,  is  one  of  their  chief  and 
most  admirable  characteristics,  and 
one  that  I  think  is  always  observed 
and  remarked  upon  by  foreigners  visit¬ 
ing  America.  VVhile  my  residence  in 
England  has  done  much  toward  dis¬ 
pelling  the  exaggerated  idea  that  many 
Americans  have  concerning  what  is 
called  the  “  inferior  position  of  women 
in  England,”  yet  I  have  not  failed  to 
observe  that,  just  as  in  America  there 
is  a  greater  degree  of  education  and 
culture  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men,  so  in  England  the  majority 
of  the  men  are  better  educated  and 
more  intelligent  than  the  women. 

It  is  the  study  of  these  differences  in 
the  people  and  the  customs  of  the  two 
countries  that  makes  it  interesting  for 
an  American  to  reside  for  a  few  years 
in  England.  Those  Americans  who 
com''  to  London  and  then  complain  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  say,  “it  is  not  like 
home,”  should  remember  that  therein 
lies  the  charm  of  London.  And  that, 
just  as  there  is  but  one  New  York  and 
one  Chicago,  so  there  is  only  one  Lon¬ 
don,  great,  glorious,  smoky  old  Lon¬ 
don,  in  whose  history,  past,  present, 
and  future,  evei*y  English-descended 
American  should  take  a  pride,  and, 
without  any  disloyalty  to  his  own  flag, 
say  to  himself  that,  if  he  were  not  an 
American,  it  might  then  be  worth 
while  to  be  an  Englishman. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 


CUCKOO  CORNER. 

A  WEST  COUNTRY  SKETCH. 

It  was  a  damp  chilly  afternoon  in  and  catkins,  which  seem  to  make  the 
March,  and  the  toll  black  poplars  were  distant  trees  rise  through  a  silvery  haze, 
still  leafless  as  in  December,  when  a  A  little  brook  trickled  down  over  the 
young  girl  passed  under  them  and  rough  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  path- 
turned  the  corner,  to  go  up  the  lane,  way,  and  the  girl  had  to  pick  her  way 
between  the  hedges  covered  with  buds  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  but 
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it  was  with  a  slow  heavy  step  which 
had  little  of  the  joyous  freedom  of 
youth. 

As  she  turned  her  head  she  revealed 
a  pale  delicate  face,  with  soft  dark  eyes 
and  brown  hair  smoothly  brushed  back 
from  her  low  forehead,  round  which 
clustered  a  few  little  vagrant  curls. 
The  sensitive  mouth,  with  full  red  lips, 
half  open,  and  the  short  receding  chin, 
spoke  of  a  weak  timid  nature.  Her 
dress  was  neat  and  simple — a  plain 
straw  hat  and  a  dark  stuff  gown  with  a 
black  jacket ;  and  she  carried  in  her 
hands  all  her  worldly  goods — a  bundle 
of  clothes  tied  up  in  a  red  shawl,  and 
a  white  bandbox,— no  heavy  burden, 
and  yet  her  whole  manner  was  of  one 
who  was  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Half¬ 
way  up  the  lane  shej  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  listen  to  a  blackbird  singing  in 
the  hedge,  just  above  the  bank  where 
the  starry  white  blossoms  of  the  stitch- 
wort  bent  down  toward  the  gray  film  of 
coming  bluebells. 

Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  and  as 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  longingly, 
she  slipped  ankle-deep  in  the  water. 

Poor  Letitia  !  How  familiar  it  all 
was  to  her,  for  her  earliest  remem¬ 
brances  were  bound  up  with  that  watery 
path  to  school,  which  had  been  so  often 
trodden  by  her  little  toddling  feet. 
Oh,  if  she  could  but  call  back  those 
bygone  days  of  her  innocent  childhood  ! 

She  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
winding  lane  took  a  sharp  turn  up  from 
the  hollow  toward  the  wooded  slopes 
above.  Beneath  a  clump  of  gaunt 
weather-beaten  fir-trees  her  home  stood 
before  her — one  of  those  two  cottages 
with  gray  stone  walls  and  a  thatched 
roof,  tinted  with  many-colored  lichens, 
where  the  swallows  always  built  under 
the  deep  eaves. 

Why  it  was  called  “  Cuckoo  Corner” 
nobody  knew  for  certain,  but  from  time 
immemorial  such  had  been  the  name 
of  that  secluded  nook,  away  and  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  village  of  Combe 
Dali  wood.  A  lovely  spot  in  summer, 
when  the  world  is  flooded  with  sun¬ 
shine  ;  but  seen  through  the  gathering 
mist,  it  seemed  to  echo  back  the  sad¬ 
ness  and  gloom  in  the  girl’s  own  heart. 

By  the  broken  gate  of  the  nearest 
cottage  Letitia  paused  awhile  irreso¬ 
lute,  until  some  sound  from  within 


startled  her,  and  summoning  up  her  • 
courage,  she  crossed  the  few  yards  of 
garden  path,  with  the  tangled  mass  of 
violets  and  snowdrops  on  either  side. 
Then  with  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  ah 
most  a  sob,  she  pushed  open  the  rough 
door  left  ajar,  and  stood  trembling  on 
the  threshold  of  her  home.  Coming 
out  of  the  daylight,  it  all  looked  so 
dark  that  she  could  distinguish  noth¬ 
ing  at  ‘first,  for  the  big  oak  settle  hid 
from  her  the  firelight  on  the  hearth. 

“  Mother  !”  she  murmured  faintlv, 
and  in  a  moment  her  voice  was  heard 
and  recognized,  and  a  worn-looking 
woman  with  a  wrinkled  face  came  for¬ 
ward  in  a  stiff  awkward  manner. 

“  ’Titia !”  she  cried,  in  sudden 
amazement.  “  Why,  if  it  beaut  our  ! 
’Titia  a-come  hoam,  dear  maid  !” 

With  a  great  effort  the  girl  had  kept 
,up  till  that  moment,  but  it  was  well  for 
her  that  her  mother’s  arms  closed 
round  her  ere  she  fell,  and  gently  drew 
her  toward  the  place  of  tionor— the 
high-backed  chair  with  a  chintz  cush¬ 
ion,  which  stood  inside  the  snug  refuge 
of  the  chimney  corner.  Full  of  anx¬ 
ious  love,  Ann  Lever  bent  over  her 
child  and  kissed  her  pale  face  ;  then 
kneeling  down  by  her  side,  she  gently 
chafed  her  cold  hands,  and  loosened 
her  jacket. 

“  Whatever  hav’ee  a-left  thy  plaace 
vor?”  asked  a  hoarse  voice,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth,  in  a  level  un¬ 
demonstrative  tone. 

It  was  the  first  sign  that  Timothy 
Lever,  the  girl’s’ father  and  the  master 
of  the  house,  had  given  of  his  presence  ; 
but  he  was  always  a  man  of  few  words, 
one  of  the  quiet  ruminating  order,  al¬ 
most  sharing  the  nature  of  the  peaceful 
beasts  among  whom  his  days  were 
spent. 

“  Now  do  ’ee  let  the  maid  alone, 
Tim’thy  !”  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  a 
sharp  peevish  voice,  a  complete  contrast 
to  that  in  which  she  had  been  crooning 
over  Letitia.  “  Her  be  that  beat  wi’ 
her  long  traipse,  you  mid  knock  she 
down  wi’  a  feather,  an’  nar’  a  word 
shall  her  zay,  good  or  bad,  till  her ’ve 
had  a  bit  o’  zupper.” 

So  Mrs.  Lever  set  to  work  with  a  will 
to  kindle  the  smouldering  embers  of  the 
wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  and  to  boil  the 
big  kettle  hung  above  it  and  hooked 
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on  to  the  iron  chain.  Then  she  put 
ready  on  the  table  the  old  brown  tea¬ 
pot  with  a  broken  spout,  and  the  loaf 
of  home-made  bread,  and  a  tiny  pat  of 
butter,  and  the  blue-vinny  cheese  ;  and 
in  honor  of  her  ’Titia,  she  took  down, 
with  tender  solicitude,  the  pink  cup 
and  saucer  which  always  lived  on  the 
toj)  shelf. 

Meantime  Timothy  sat  there  in  his 
soiled  smockfrock,  his  stiff  leather 
aiters  tied  on  with  wisps  of  straw,  and 
is  heavy  hob-nailed  boots,  thick  with 
mud  which  was  slowly  drying  in  that 
warm  corner.  He  was  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  to  all  appearance  taking 
no  interest  iu  what  was  going  on.  But 
a  keen  observer  would  have  noticed  a 
nervous  twitch  about  the  thin  mouth, 
and  an  anxious  look  in  the  small  deep¬ 
ly  sunk  blue  eyes,  which  revealed  the 
workings  of  the  poor  soul  in  that  un¬ 
couth  body.  As  his  master.  Farmer 
Dorymeade,  had  once  remarked,  “  Tim¬ 
othy  Lever’s  silence  do  mean  so  much 
as  most  men’s  speech.” 

He  loved  his  daughter,  the  last  and 
oungest  of  his  children, — and  she 
new  it ;  but  he  lacked  the  power  to 
express  his  feelings.  Then,  too,  he  was 
stiff  and  weary  with  his  long  day’s 
work  along  the  furrows,  which  had 
begun  before  four  o’clock  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  for  he  was  a  carter,  and  he  had 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  and  trudge 
through  the  muddy  lanes  and  wet  grass, 
to  feed  his  horses  before  taking  them 
out  to  plough.  When  once  he  sat 
down  in  the  chimney-corner,  he  rarely 
had  the  energy  to  move  again  till  bed¬ 
time,  when  his  wet  clothes  had  mostly 
time  to  dry  on  him.  Everything  was 
so  close  at  hand  that  he  even  took  his 
supper  on  his  knee,  cutting  his  hunch 
of  bread  and  cheese  with  a  big  clasp- 
knife,  which  was  always  handy  for  every 
purpose. 

His  wife  was  a  great  contrast  to  him 
— an  eager  excitable  womanj  with  keen 
black  eyes  and  scarcely  a  gray  hair 
among  her  thin  locks.  Her  ti^gure  was 
bent,  more  from  work  than  age  ;  she 
was  untidy  in  appearance,  wearing  a 
short  rusty  black  skirt  and  not  over¬ 
clean  greenish  body,  while  she  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  without  a  purple  sun- 
bonnet,  carelessly  pushed  back  from 
her  face.  As  she  busied  herself  in 


making  the  tea  and  getting  supper 
ready,  her  husband’s  eyes  followed  her 
movements,  and  then  turned  toward 
his  girl,  with  almost  pathetic  hungry 
longing. 

If  he  could  only  do  or  say  something 
to  show  how  warmly  he  welcomed  her 
home.  And  all  the  time  there  was  the 
kind  of  quiet  look  about  him  with  which 
he  used  to  stand  up  in  his  place  in 
church  on  Sundays,  and  which  was  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  patient  de¬ 
meanor  of  his  own  cart  horses,  as  they 
were  wont  to  wait  at  the  end  of  a  fur¬ 
row. 

Meanwhile  Letitia  leant  back  in  her 
chair,  thankful  that  she  was  allowed  to 
be  silent,  while  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  warm  tire, 
and  the  kindly  home  feeling  of  rest  and 
love.  Surely  now  all  her  care  and 
trouble  would  be  forgotten  and  fade 
away  like  a  bad  dream,  but  yet — she 
must  not  think  of  it. 

Her  eyes  glanced  languidly  round 
the  poor  little  dwelling,  oi  which  every 
detail  had  been  so  familiar  to  her  from 
her  earliest  childhood.  She  saw  the 
low  ceiling,  full  of  cracks,  discolored 
with  smoke,  and  the  rough  wooden  rack 
for  hanging  bacon,  when  such  a  luxury 
was  to  be  had.  There  was  the  wooden 
dresser,  with*  its  motley  assortment  of 
cups  and  jugs  and  odd  dishes  and  other 
miscellaneous  articles — in  fact  most  of 
the  household  property  was  kept  there, 
or  on  the  narrow  table  by  the  stairs. 
The  rough  and  much-stained  plaster  of 
the  walls  was  partly  hidden  by  pictures 
from  old  illustrated  papers  of  the  most 
varied  and  incongruous  kinds.  Just 
in  front  of  her  there  was  hung,  in  a 
black  frame,  a  work  of  art  of  which 
she  was  very  proud — the  sampler  she 
had  worked  at  school,  with  her  full 
name,  ‘‘  Letitia  Caroline  Lever,”  in 
red  cross-stitch,  and  various  quaint  de¬ 
signs  round  it.  She  had  never  distin¬ 
guished  herself  in  any  other  way,  for 
she  had  always  been  a  weakly  child  ; 
and  as  the  youngest  of  a  large  family, 
many  of  whom  had  died,  her  mother 
had  spoiled  her  and  kept  her  at  home 
from  school  as  much  as  possible. 

Indeed,  as  to  this  matter  of  sending 
the  children  to  school,  most  of  the 
Combe  Hailwood  folks  were  agreed  that 
it  was  a  sad  waste  of  time  for  their 
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boys  and  girls,  who  might  be  so  much 
more  usefully  employed.  Yet  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  views  about  educa¬ 
tion,  they  all  said  that  Ann  Lever  was 
a  poor  weak  sort  of  mother,  and  that  it 
was  a  wonder  her  family  did  not  turn 
out  worse.  Two  of  the  sons  had  enlist¬ 
ed,  and  another  worked  as  under-carter 
under  his  father.  The  eldest  girl, 
Polly,  a  brisk  capable  lass,  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  dairyman  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village  of  fetoke  Melford.  But 
’Titia  stayed  at  home  with  her  mother, 
and  being  of  a  meek  and  timid  disposi¬ 
tion,  she  dreaded  any  change. 

It  so  happened,  howeyer,  in  those 
days,  that  there  was  a  curate  in  charge 
of  the  parish  who  had  an  energetic 
well-meaning  sister,  and  she  took  upon 
herself  to  he  a  kind  of  Providence  to 
the  poor  people,  and  rule  their  lives  for 
them  better  than  they  could  do  for 
themselves.  Now  she  was  quite  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  idea  of  this  big  girl  of 
Lever’s,  going  on  for  fourteen,  remain¬ 
ing  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  but 
only  a  burden  to  her  parents.  So  the 
6at  went  forth  that  “  Caroline,”  as  she 
was  to  be  called — ignoring  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  name  of  “  Letitia” — must  go  out 
to  service  at  once.  The  good  lady  lost 
no  time  :  she  made  inquiries  up  North 
among  her  friends  in  Biriningham, 
where  she  came  from,  and  soon  found 
a  “  situation.”  A  cousin  of  her  own 
had  recently  married  the  managing 
clerk  of  a  bank,  and  wanted  a  young 
country  servant. 

The  girl  Lever  was  told  of  her  good 
fortune  in  being  selected  for  such  a 
post,  and  despite  her  mother’s  loud 
protestations  and  her  father’s  ominous 
silence,  she  was  sent  off  to  Birmingham 
— for,  as  a  last  resort,  the  Squire’s  au¬ 
thority  was  invoked,  and  from  this 
there  was  no  appeal. 

The  curate’s  sister,  who  could  ill 
afford  it,  had  helped  with  Letitia’s  out¬ 
fit,  and  had  herself  made  the  neat  black 
frock  and  white  cap  and  aprons,  which 
she  was  to  wear  in  the  afternoon.  But 
even  with  her  strong  supporting  sense 
of  duty  fulfilled.  Miss  Wilson  was  haunt¬ 
ed  for  days  afterward  by  the  look  of 
dumb  despair  on  the  child’s  face,  as 
she  started  on  her  long  journey  in  the 
third-class  railway-carriage.  Poor  lit¬ 
tle  “  ’Titia  !”  There  were  worse  trou- 
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hies  in  store  for  her  than  even  the  part¬ 
ing  from  her  home  and  her  mother. 

Her  new  mistress  was  young  and  in¬ 
experienced,  and  expected  a  great  deal 
more  from  the  untrained  creature  than 
she  could  possibly  perform.  There  was 
no  other  servant  kept,  and  she  had  to 
get  through  all  the  work  as  best  she 
could — be  housemaid,  parlor-maid 
cook,  all  in  one.  But  perhaps  her 
greatest  grievance  was  that  she  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  on  her  one  tidy  frock  be¬ 
fore  early  dinner,  and  wait  at  table, 
and  “  answer  the  door”  to  visitors', 
while,  as  she  described  it  in  after-days 
— ‘‘  The  kitchen,  he  were  all  of  a  cad¬ 
die,  while  mis’ess,  her  (did  zit  i’  the 
parlor,  vor  all  t’  world  loike  a  wax  doll, 
wi’  her  yaller  hair  all  frizzed  and 
touzled,  an’  a  black  velvet  gownd  wi’a 
tail  to  un  !” 

But,  after  all,  the  work  and  even  the 
worry,  the  poor  child  might  possibly 
have  endured  :  what  was  roost  terrible 
to  her  was  the  denth-Iike  silence  and 
loneliness  at  night,  when  she  was  shut 
up  all  by  herself,  far  away  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  of  the  gloomy  town  house.  The 
desolate,  home-sick  girl  would  sob  her 
heart  out  at  such  times,  for  hours  to¬ 
gether.  Escape  was  i  mpossible,  for  she 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  her  journey 
homo  ;  it  was  no  use  writing  to  her 
mother,  who  could  not  read  her  letters, 
and  might  show  them  to  the  wrong  per¬ 
son  :  she  must  bide  her  time.  But  at 
the  first  quarter-day,  when  she  was  paid 
her  accumulated  wages — the  sum  total 
of  half-a-crown  a-week — she  tied  up 
her  bundle  and  went  straight  off  to  the 
station  and  took  the  next  train  back 
South,  to  the  dear  old  home.  She  was 
sure  of  a  loving  welcome  there  ;  and 
oh,  the  luxury  of  pouring  out  all  her 
troubles  in  the  ear  of  her  indignant 
mother,  after  the  long  three  months’ 
purgatory  of  silence  and  despair  I 

“  No,  they  should’n  never  zend  my 
maiden  away  agen,  never  no  mwore, 
along  wi’  they  stuck-up  vo’k  ;  no,  I 
wunt  let  ’un,  not  vor  no  Squier  an  no 
passon  liven,  pore  lamb  !” 

So  she  vowed,  did  Mrs.  Lever,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  she  had  her  way 
and  kept  her  girl  at  home.  But  then, 
alas  !  bad  times  came,  and  Timothy 
was  laid  up  for  months  with  the 
“  rheumatics,”  and  the  potatoes  got 
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the  disease,  and  the  pig  died  ;  and  so, 
little  by  little,  their  small  savings  went, 
and  their  credit  down  at  the  shop  was 
almost  exhausted. 

The  position  was  so  serious  that 
Polly,  the  eldest  daughter,  came  over 
from  Stoke  Melford  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done.  She  took  her  sister  to 
task  at  once,  and  clearly  pointed  out 
to  her  that  she  was  another  mouth  to 
feed  at  home,  and  that  the  best  thing 
she  could  do  to  help  the  old  people  was 
to  earn  her  living  and  save  her  wages 
for  them.  Mrs.  Lever  shed  many  si¬ 
lent  tears  ;  but  she  was  like  wax  in  the 
hands  of  Polly,  whose  hard  sensible 
view  of  the  matter  carried  the  day. 

So  another  place  was  found  for 
■Titia,  but  this  time  in  a  farm-house 
about  ten  miles  away,  where  she  would 
live  in  a  homely  way  with  the  family, 
and  share  their  domestic  life.  Here  it 
was,  at  Steynford-under-the-Hill,  that 
she  had  been  living  for  nearly  a  year, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  young  girl 
suddenly  and  without  warning  appeared 
at  home  again. 

Not  until  she  was  rested  and  warmed 
and  comforted  were  any  questions  asked 
of  the  poor  wanderer,  and  then  her 
mother  could  make  but  little  out  of 
her  broken,  incoherent  replies. 

“  Yes,  sure  they’ve  a-ben  main  good 
to  I,  over  to  the  varm,  an’  I’ve  nowt  to 
zay  agen  they  ;  but  howsomdever  ’tis 
up  early  an’  late  to  bed,  an’  the  work, 
why,  tidden  never  done.”  Then  she 
added  with  a  burst  of  tears,  “  An’  now 
I  be  corned  hoam  to  bide.” 

Not  one  word  of  blame  did  her  moth¬ 
er  speak  ;  she  kissed  and  petted  her 
darling  as  though  she  were  a  little  child 
again,  and  made  a  place  ready  for  her 
in  the  one  low  bedroom  under  the 
thatch. 

But  the  poor  woman  herself  never 
slept  that  night,  for  she  was  full  of  sad 
and  anxious  thought.  A  dim  brood¬ 
ing  shadow  hung  over  the  future,  which 
only  the  inherited  instinct  of  genera¬ 
tions,  laden  with  sorrow  and  suffering, 
enabled  her  to  face  with  pathetic  resig¬ 
nation. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Time  passed  on,  as  it  does  for  us  all, 
whether  in  hope  or  fear.  The  early 
spring,  with  its  vague  misty  promise  of 
bud  and  blossom,  had  melted  away  into 


the  full  flush  and  glow  of  summer. 
But  in  vain  for  Letitia  had  the  prim¬ 
roses  filled  the  earth  with  their  pale 
delicate  color  ;  in  vain  had  the  blue 
hyacinths  clothed  the  hillside  with  a 
shadowy  veil  of  azure,  and  the  golden 
daffodils  shone  like  stars  in  the  copse  : 
the  days  would  come  again  no  more 
when  the  eager  child  filled  her  hands 
with  flowers,  and  brought  them  home 
rejoicing. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the 
girl  :  she  never  willingly  went  beyond 
the  cottage  door,  and  while  the  outside 
world  was  flooded  with  sunshine,  she 
turned  her  face  away  from  the  cheerful 
light,  and  crept  back  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room.  Soon  the  neigh¬ 
bors  down  in  the  village  street  began  to 
gossip  and  shake  their  heads  :  there 
was  trouble  somewhere,  that  they  were 
sure  of  ;  but  if  the  girl  had  been  defi¬ 
ant,  and  held  up  her  head,  not  shun¬ 
ning  them  and  withholding  her  confi¬ 
dence,  the  village  critics  would  have 
treated  the  matter  very  differently. 

After  awhile,  no  one  knew  how  it 
befell,  a  dark  rumor  reached  the  Squire, 
and  one  day  he  bore  down  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind  upon  poor  Ann  Lever,  who  was 
taken  unawares,  and  so  he  got  the  whole 
truth  out  of  her.  Now  Squire  Ingram 
ruled  Combe  Dallwood  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  despotism  in  those  days,  and  would 
have  no  scandal  there.  So  his  im¬ 
perious  word  went  forth — that  Lever’s 
daughter  must  be  married  at  once. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Squire  owned 
the  very  farm  in  the  neighboring  parish 
where  poor  Letitia  had  been  in  service, 
and  he  could  thus  bring  strong  pressure 
to  bear  both  on  the  farmer  and  on  the 
rustic  Lothario  in  his  employment,  who 
was  soon  discovered.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  before  many  weeks  the  banns 
of  marriage  between  ‘  Caleb  Thornden 
and  Letitia  Caroline  Lever”  were  given 
out  in  the  old  church,  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  which  scarcely  tried  to  hide  its 
amusement. 

It  was  an  awful  time  of  misery  for 
the  poor  girl,  whose  affairs  were  thus 
made  a  public  laughing-stock,  and  she 
could  never  have  lived  through  it,  but 
that  the  very  depth  of  her  trouble  had 
called  forth  friends  where  she  least  ex¬ 
pected  them. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  two  cot- 
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tages  at  Cuckoo  Corner,  in  a  measure 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  village  ; 
and  one  of  these  was  tenanted  by  the 
Levers,  while  in  the  other  dwelt  old 
Tom  Lane  the  thatcher  and  his  wife 
Hephzibah.  There  had  never  been 
much  intima^  between  the  two  fami¬ 
lies,  though  Tom  was  a  genial  old  fel¬ 
low,  who  always  had  ‘a  ready  word  and 
jest  for  every  one  he  met.  But  the 
women  did  not  quite  hit  it  off  together. 
Ann  Lever,  with  her  untidy  ways  and 
spoiled  children,  always  at  work  and 
always  behindhand,  had  an  aggrieved 
feeling  toward  Hephzibah,  who  seemed 
to  have  so  much  leisure,  and  whose 
hare-looking  cottage  was  the  ideal  of 
order  and  neatness.  Old  Tom’s  wife 
was  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  with  her  head 
always  shaking  as  though  the  long  thin 
neck  could  scarcely  support  it,  and  her 
wisp  of  gray  hair  was  smoothly  drawn 
back  from  her  prominent  forehead. 
She  was  never  without  a  big  clean 
apron  over  her'short  faded  print  frock, 
of  which  the  sleeves  were  always  tucked 
up,  showing  her  long  bony  arms  and 
hands,  all  gnarled  and  distorted  by  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work. 

Poor  Hephzibah  had  a  stern  forbid¬ 
ding  look,  and  few  people  had  any  idea 
how  that  uncouth  body  hid  a  shy, 
timid,  gentle  nature,  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  looked 
on  askance  by  the  village  as  being  a 
stranger,  “  a  furrener,  one  o’  they  Chil- 
lerton  vo’k” — for  she  was  a  native  of 
the  next  village,  and  had  only  been 
Tom  Lane’s  second  wife  for  a  matter  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  Yet  such  is  the 
force  of  prejudice  that  she  was  never 
felt  really  to  belong  to  the  village. 

On  that  particular  Sunday  when  the 
banns  were  given  out,  Tom  Lane  had 
been  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  in  the 
choir  in  church.  True,  his  poor  old 
cracked  voice  was  secretly  scoffed  at  by 
the  younger  men  and  boys,  yet  he  had 
once  sung  the  solo  in  the  village  an¬ 
them,  and  played  the  big  bassoon  in 
the  gallery.  Alas  !  those  days  were 
long  past,  and  only  the  tradition  of  his 
musical  greatness  remained. 

As  he  walked  slowly  up  the  lane, 
homeward,  he  came  suddenly  upon  Le- 
titia  Lever,  standing  at  the  threshold 
of  her  cottage,  the  very  picture  of  limp, 
absolute  wretchedness.  She  looked  up 
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at  him  with  a  hunted  expression  in 
her  eyes,  which  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  who  had  never 
had  chick  nor  child  of  his  own. 

He  went  up  to  her  with  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse.  “  ’Titia,  my  dear,”  he  began, 
“  do  ’ee  mind  how  thee  was  wont  to 
come  and  sit  ’ee  down  by  our  vi reside, 
when  thee  was  but  a  little  toddle,  and 
mother  were  out  to  work  ?  But  us 
doant  never  zee  thee  now.  ’Tell  ’ee 
what,  lass ;  ns  have  zum  rare  good 
teaties  for  dinner,  an’  a  tidy  bit  o’ 
bacon  ;  an’  my  mis’ess,  her’ll  be  main 
glad,  zo  do  ’ee  just  come  along  o’  me.” 

There  was  such  a  look  of  genuine 
kindness  and  sympathy  in  the  old  man’s 
broad  face,  all  covered  with  queer  little 
wrinkles,  that  the  poor  girl  felt  anj 
change  might  help  to  make  life  more 
endurable,  and  so  she  let  him  take  her 
by  the  hand  and  lead  her  across  the 
few  yards  which  separated  one  door 
from  the  other. 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  two  hands 
linked  together — hers  so  white  and 
transparent,  and  his  so  brown  and 
thick  and  horny. 

“  Wonderful  tackle  our  ban’s  do  be, 
zure  enow  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Why, 
ef  zo  be  that  I’d  a’  worn  gloves  vor  my 
thatchen,  like  as  zum  o’  they  vo’k  do, 
bless  ’ee,  what  a  sight  o’  they  I’d  a’ 
het  all  to  flinders  !  An’  zee,  my  ban’s 
be  zo  hard  an’  zo  vit  as  ever.” 

She  smiled,  as  he  had  meant  her  to 
do,  and  so  he  got  over  the  awkwardness 
of  the  introduction  to  his  wife,  who 
came  forward,  looking  extra  grim 
when  she  meant  to  be  more  friendly 
than  usual.  When  she  found  that  Le- 
titia  was  coming  to  dinner  with  them, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  shy  nervous 
delight  of  the  old  woman  in  welcoming 
her  visitor  ;  but  beyond  mildly  fussing 
about  to  fill  her  plate,  and  press  her  to 
eat,  she  had  no  power  to  express  her 
kindly  feelings. 

Hot  so  the  old  thatcher.  He  talked 
incessantly,  and  told  his  old  stories 
with  such  a  zest  that  Letitia  quite  for¬ 
got  her  troubles  for  the  time  being, 
and  once  or  twice  actually  joined  in  his 
hearty  laugh.  She  was  such  a  young 
creature  after  all — barely  seventeen, 
and  a  child  for  her  years. 

“  A  pore  lot  the  lads  be  nowadays, 
to  talk  o’  thiccy  hard  toimes,  zimmen 
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to  I !  Why,  when  I  was  a  young 
chap,  I  minds  a-goen  along  o’  vather 
in  the  wagon  vor  to  take  corn  to  Rad- 
stock  an’  vetch  coal  back,  a  matter  o’ 
vifty  mile  goen  and  comen.  An’  vor 
to  save  maaster,  that  war  t’  ould  Squier, 
a-payen  turnpike  more’n  onst  over  to 
Beeuister,  us  had  to  be  anigh  the  gaate, 
an’  bide  alongzide  o’  he  till  the  church 
clock  had  a’het  twelve.  Ofttimes  ’twas 
bitter  cold  an’  pitch  dark  when  us  ’ood 
call  up  wold  Bill  as  kept  the  ’pike  to 
let  we  droo — an’  then,  lawk  !  how  us 
had  to  look  sharp  to  get  over  to  Rad- 
stock,  an’  back  to  Beemster  turnpike 
gaiite  agen,  avore  twelve  o’clock  o’ 
midnight  corned  round  agen.  Bless 
’ee,  my  dear,  when  I’ve  a’  got  back  safe 
to  hoam,  I’ve  a  ben  •  that  stiff  an 
clemmed  wi’  cold  that  I  cood’n  budge, 
an’  vather ’ve  a  had  to  haul  1  out,  an’ 
I’ve  a  tumbled  into  bed  wi’  all  my  wet 
clothes  on,  an’  cood’n  taiike  never  a 
bit  or  zup.” 

“  Oh,  vather  would’ n  like  that !  He 
doant  hold  wi’  night-work,”  said 
Letitia,  to  fill  up  the  expectant 
pause. 

“  Ay,  zure  ;  zo  ’twur  in  my  young 
days  !  An’  zum  vo’k  says  tes  hard  times 
now,”  exclaimed  Tom  Lane,  triumph¬ 
antly.  “  Lar’  bless  ’ee  !  I  can  tell  ’ee 
lots  more.  How  Squier  used  to  beat  I 
when  I  wur  a  bit  of  a  chap,  ef  zo  be  as 
he  cotched  I  in  they  woods  o’  his’n  up 
the  Hangen.  An’  ’twarn’t  no  better 
of  a  Zunday,  vor  ef  I  zo  much  as  let 
slip  a  marble  on  t’  vloor,  or  a  waps 
corned  a-buzzen  agen  I,  lawk  !  passon, 
he’d  a-come  down  church,  an’  take  I 
vast  by  the  ear,  an’  car’  I  up  alongzide 
o’  he  in  the  preachen-box.” 

This  greatly  amused  his  listener,  who 
could  not  conceive  their  grave  solemn 
curate  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  time  had  been  so  pleasantly  be¬ 
guiled  that  Letitia  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  how  quickly  it  had  passed.  This 
was  how  the  ice  was  broken  with  her 
old  neighbors,  and  during  the  next  few 
trying  weeks  she  was  thankful  indeed 
for  their  kindly  support  and  sympathy. 

At  home  there  was  her  mother  al¬ 
most  always  in  tears  ;  her  father,  whose 
silence  was  more  oppressive  than  ever, 
and  who  seemed  to  take  care  never  even 
to  look  her  way  ;  while  as  for  her  broth-, 
er  Joe,  unable  to  face  the  village  in 


this  time  of  disgrace,  he  had  taken 
himself  off  and  enlisted. 

Hephzibah  Lane  had  carried  her 
charity  so  far  as  to  offer  to  go  down  to 
“shop”  for  Ann  Lever,  and  do  her 
“  arrants”  for  her  ;  but  this  the  poor 
woman  was  too  proud  to  accept,  and 
she  went  about  as  usual  among  her 
neighbors  with  a  set  face  and  a  bleed¬ 
ing  heart. 

Meantime  the  day  fixed  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
many  were  the  jovial  bets  among  the 
men  as  to  whether  the  bridegroom 
would  turn  up  or  not.  For  the  most 
part  the  opinion  in  Combe  Dallwood 
was  against  his  doing  so.  But  what 
caused  folks  to  wonder  most  of  all  was 
the  report  that  ’Titia,  instead  of  cheer¬ 
ing  up  now  that  all  was  going  to  turn 
out  well  for  her — much  better  than  she 
deserved,  they  said — did  not  appreciate 
her  good  fortune,  but  became  more 
miserable  every  day. 

This  was  quite  true  ;  and  on  the 
third  and  last  Sunday  of  her  banns 
being  published,  when  she  had  gone  in 
next  door  to  sit  a  bit  with  her  old 
friends,  she  broke  down  altogether. 

“  Doant  ’ee  take  on  zo,  lass,”  said 
the  old  thatcher,  kindly.  “  Now  you’ve 
a-ben  axed  in  church  dree  times,  an’ 
you’ll  be  wed  all  right  come  Wen’sday, 
an’  have  a  new  hoam,  an’  us’ll  gi’  thee 
yon  chiney  mug  wi’  the  viewers  round 
’^un.” 

“  No,  no.  Daddy  Lane,”  cried  the 
girl,  passionately.  “  I  doant  want  no 
wedden  ;  I  doant  want  never  to  zet 
eyes  agen  no  more  on  that  Caleb  Thorn- 
den.  I  do  hate  ’un,  that  I  do.  An’ 
he  doant  care  vor  1  ;  tes  only  that  our 
Squier  an’  his  measter  over  to  Steyn- 
ford  have  a-made  ’un  come.” 

She  had  spoken  her  mind  at  last,  and 
the  violent  outburst  of  sobbing  which 
followed  seemed  to  relieve  her. 

Old  Tom  and  Hephzibah  looked  at 
each  other  in  dismay.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  All  their  long  experience  of  life 
was  at  fault  now  ;  for  much  as  they 
pitied  the  poor  girl,  yet  they  could  sug- 

fest  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
n  the  face  of  this  tragic  passion,  an 
irrelevant  remark  was  all  that  occurred 
to  the  kind  old  man — 

“  Ay,  zure  enough  ;  our  Squier  he 
do  be  a  bit  masterful,  times  ;  but.  Lor’ 
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bless  ’ee  !  tes  nought  to  what  his  gran- 
fer,  t’  ould  Squier,  ’ud  a  done.  Why, 
in  they  days  us  cood’n  zo  much  as  call 
our  hoams  our  own,  vor  us  was  allers 
a’bein  a-changed  about.  ’Twas  my 
wold  mother  used  to  zay,  vor  her  were 
that  spry  wi’  her  tongue,  ‘  ’Tes  dreven 
out  and  heven  out,  an’  us  be  hufiEed  an’ 
roughed  an’  scuffled  about,  till  zo  be  as 
us  be  carr’d  down  street  to  churchyard 
an’  covered  up,  an’  then  they  caant 
heave  we  no  more.’  ” 

“  An’  that’s  where  I  do  want  to  be,” 
cried  the  poor  child,  with  a  sudden  out¬ 
burst  of  weary  longing  ;  “  I  do  want  to 
be  let  bide  in  peace,  safe  away  vrom 
the  likes  o’  he.” 

She  could  not  forgive  the  cruel  wrong 
which  she  had  suffered  in  her  heedless 
ignorance,  and  the  forlorn  creature 
spoke  the  truth  from  her  inmost  heart 
when  she  said  that  she  would  rather  be 
dead  than  wed. 

But  the  eventful  Wednesday  morning 
came  at  last,  and  with  it,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  most  people,  the  reluctant 
bridegroom  turned  up.  He  had  a  good 
situation  as  shepherd  over  at  Farmer 
Mitchell’s,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  lose 
it,  though  he  could  not  understand  why 
all  this  fuss  should  be  made  about  noth¬ 
ing.  If,  however,  the  powers  that  be 
were  so  set  upon  it,  why  he  would  marry 
the  girl  ;  but  as  to  his  future  intentions 
after  the  wedding-day  he  kept  his  own 
counsel. 

So  Caleb  Thornden  was  at  Combe 
Dallwood,  waiting  inside  the  old  Noir- 
man  porch  of  the  quaint  village  church 
as  the  clock  struck  eleven  o’clock.  He 
had  walked  over  all  the  ten  miles  from 
Steynford  that  morning  ;  and  to  brace 
himself  for  the  unusual  effort,  he  had 
refreshed  himself  more  than  once  at  a 
public-house  on  the  w^. 

As  for  poor  little ’Titia,  she  would 
never  have  summoned  up  courage  to 
fulfil  her  part,  and  go  to  meet  him,  on 
the  chance  of  his  turning  up,  but  for 
the  chivalrous  support  of  her  old  friend 
Tom  Lane,  who  gave  up  a  day’s  work 
and  wages  to  go  down  the  village  street 
to  church  with  her. 

“  Doant  ’ee  never  let  ’en  z^  as 
’twur  thy  vault  thee  warnt  wed, ’Titia, 
an’  that  ’twas  thee  as  would’n  hav’un,” 
was  his  anxious  warning. 

As  for  her  own  father  and  mother, 
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neither  of  them  appeared  at  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Timothy  Lever  had  gone  off  at 
daybreak  as  usual  to  his  horses,  and 
had  not  returned,  though  his  daughter 
had  turned  many  wistful  glances  up  the 
road  in  hope  of  seeing  him  ;  and  Mrs. 
Lever  could  not  bring  herself  at  the 
critical  moment  to  face  her  neighbors. 

Never  was  there  a  sadder  wedding. 
The  bridegroom  was  sullen,  and  almost 
defiant  in  manner,  and  the  unhappy 
bride’s  answers  were  scarcely  audible 
for  her  sobs. 

Old  Hephzibah,  who  had  followed 
her  husband  at  a  distance,  shyly  kept 
at  the  far  end  of  the  church,  under  the 
tower,  with  the  group  of  children  and 
other  lookers-on  ;  but  her  poor  old 
head  shook  moro  than  ever  as  she  cried 
for  very  Sympathy. 

At  length  the  registers  were  signed, 
and  “  Letitia  Thornden”  received  a 
copy  of  her  “  marriage  lines,”  and  the 
doleful  little  procession  made  its  way 
out  through  the  shadowed  porch  into 
the  sunshine  without.  As  they  reached 
the  churchyard  gate  Caleb  paused  for 
a  moment  and  quietly  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  so  with  a  jaunty  air  went  smoking 
up  the  village  street,  never  so  much  as 
looking  back  toward  his  wife  or  speak¬ 
ing  a  word  to  her.  She,  poor  creature 
— the  very  picture  of  wretchedness  in 
her  bridal  gown  of  purple  stuff — kept 
her  head  bowed  down,  and,  shunning 
the  curious  looks  of  the  passers  by, 
crept  along  close  under  the  hedgerow 
all  fragrant  with  wild  roses.  It  was  a 
glorious  summer  day,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  flowers  in  the  cottage-gardens  as  she 
passed  them — above  all,  the  blood-red 
snapdragons  and  the  tall  white  lilies, 
which  peeped  over  the  wall — seemed  to 
flout  her  in  her  misery. 

Old  Lane,  who  had  lingered  behind, 
from  a  delicate  instinct,  not  to  anger 
the  sulky  husband  by  ill-timed  med¬ 
dling,  could  not  resist  speaking  his 
mind  to  Hephzibah,  who  had  made 
bold  to  join  him. 

“  Did  e’er  a  one  ever  zee  sich  a  grace¬ 
less  lout  ?  Could’n  he  zay  a  kind  word, 
an’  walk  up  street  arm-in-crook  wi’she, 
pore  lass,  on  her  weddin’-day  ?  ’Tell 
’ee  what,  missus  ;  I’d  best  not  go  a  nigli 
that  chap,  or  I’d  gi’un  what  vor  wi’ 
they  earms  o’  mine.” 

His  wife  nodded  in  approval,  but  she 
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quickened  her  steps,  for  her  heart 
misgave  her  as  to  how  much  more 
ignominy  the  hapless  girl  could  en¬ 
dure. 

Meantime  the  ill-mated  couple  had 
reached  the  turn  of  the  lane,  and  were 
close  against  Cuckoo  Corner,  when  the 
bridegroom  suddenly  came  to  a  stop, 
quietly  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and,  turning  to  his  meek  little  follower, 
said  in  a  thick  voice,  speaking  to  her 
across  the  road — 

“I  be  a  vair  man,  ’Titia  ;  an’  I’ve 
a-kep  my  word  to  measter,  an’  a  big 
vool  I  be  to  a  done  it.  But,  look  ’ee, 
I  beaint  a-gwine  to  take  no  miswords 
vrom  thy  vo’k.  Zo  here  I’ll  zay  good¬ 
bye  to  ’ee  ;  go  thy  ways,  an’  I’ll  be  off 
to  boam.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  evidently 
expecting  remonstrance  or  entreaty*; 
but  the  girl  never  looked  at  him.  She 
only  gave  one  startled  cry,  and  then 
with  faltering  steps,  blindly  feeling  for 
the  open  door  of  the  cottage,  she  stag¬ 
gered  forward.  In  another  instant  she 
would  have  fallen,  but  her  mother’s 
quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of  her 
approach,  and  hastening  to  her  on  the 
wings  of  love  and  pity,  she  caught  her 
ill  lier  arms,  and  clasped  her  to  her 
breast. 

>|c  *  W  >|c  :)( 

The  radiant  flush  of  blossom  in  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  had  fulfilled  its  prom¬ 
ise  and  faded  away  ere  it  ripened  into 
fruit  beneath  the  summer  sun  ;  the 
golden  grain  had  been  reaped  and  gar¬ 
nered,  and  the  autumn  breeze  had 
swept  and  eddied  round  the  village  till 
the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  stood  up  gaunt  and  bare  against 
the  wintry  sky. 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  days  had  passed 
at  Cuckoo  Corner,  for  one  trouble  after 
another  had  fallen  upon  the  Lever  fam¬ 
ily.  Timothy,  the  bread-winner,  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  his  leg  broken 
by  the  kick  of  a  restive  young  cart¬ 
horse,  early  in  the  autumn.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  the  weekly  allowance  for  a 
month  from  his  club,  the  payment  had 
stopped  for  want  of  funds,  as  so  often 
happens  with  village  clubs.  It  was  a 
hard  winter,  and  the  poor  man  had  been 
reduced  so  low  as  to  apply  for  parish 
relief ;  but  even  this  had  been  refused 
him,  on  the  ground  that  Letitia  and 


the  baby  ought  to  be  supported  by  her 
husband. 

Joe,  the  younger  son,  had  nearly 
broken  his  mother’s  heart  by  going  off, 
like  his  brothers,  to  enlist  for  a  soldier, 
driven  away  by  the  scandal  at  home. 
As  for  Letitia  herself,  she  had  been 
desperately  ill,  and  had  only  slowly 
struggled  back  to  life.  Then  she  had 
taken  a  chill  in  the  damp  cold  cottage, 
wh'ich  was  close  above  the  water-mead¬ 
ows,  from  whence  a  heavy  malarious 
mist  always  rose  at  fall  of  day  when 
the  sun  went  down. 

It  was  just  a  week  before  Christmas, 
and  the  girl  was  sitting  once  more  at 
her  favorite  place,'  in  Hephzibah  Lane’s 
chimney-corner,  with  the  child  on  her 
knee.  She  looked  but  the  shadow  of 
her  former  self  ;  her  features  were  thin 
and  pinched,  there  was  a  feverish  flush 
on  her  cheek,  and  at  times  her  voice 
was  broken  by  a  hard  cough.  She  was 
full  of  excitement  in  telling  the  old 
people  about  her  sister’s  visit  the  day 
before — as  once  again,  in  a  bitter 
emergency,  Polly,  representing  the 
common-sense  of  the  family,  had  come 
to  the  fore. 

“  Tes  clean  and  wholly  useless  vor  to 
talk  to  she,”  said  the  weaker  sister. 
“  Her  do  tell  I  as  tes  all  my  fault,  an’ 
us  caan’t  goo  on  no  more  this  way  : 
vather  he  do  get  no  better,  an’  mother 
be  most  worn  out,  what  wi’  all  the  cad  ¬ 
die,  an’  fretten  zo  vor  Joe  ;  an’  the 
parish,  he  won’t  help  we,  an’  zo  us’ 11 
be  all  a-took  in  t’  Union  avore  long.” 

’Titia  broke  down  at  this  point  and 
began  to  cry,  adding  through  her  sobs, 
“  An’  her  do  zay  as  I  mun  go  an’  live 
along  o’  Caleb.’’ 

Old  Tom  shook  his  head  thought¬ 
fully,  and  presently  remarked,  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  steadily  into  the  fire  all 
the  time — 

‘‘  Zimmen  to  I,  her’ve  a  got  a  lot  o’ 
sense,  have  Polly.  I  minds  what  a 
spry  peart  little  maid  her  was,  an’  what 
a  mort’  o’  work  her  did,  when  t’  ould 
grannie  were  ill  a-bed.” 

To  tell  the  truth,  Polly,  like  a  wise 
woman,  had  taken  the  old  man  into  her 
confidence,  and  pointed  out  that  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
some  change  must  be  made.  She  took 
a  practical,  matter-of-fact  view  of  the 
case,  and  urged  that  the  natural  solu- 
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tion  of  the  difficulty  was  for  ’Titia  to 
go  and  live  with  her  husband. 

“He  beant  a  bad  zort  o’  chap,  as 
men  go,  I’ve  heard  tell,  an’  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hand  wi’  young  lambs,”  she  said  ; 
“  an’  ef  zo  be  he  do  love  they  little 
helpless  things,  why,  zure  enough,  he’ll 
be  pleased  an’  proud  wi’  a  baby.’’ 

So  the  elder  sister  argujed,  with  home¬ 
ly  logic,  and  quite  won  over  Tom  Lane 
as  an  ally,  for  he  delighted  in  her 
shrewd  mother  wit.  She  felt  that  the 
affair  had  been  so  hopelesly  mismanaged 
at  the  time  of  the  wedding,  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Squire  and  Caleb’s 
master,  that  she  longed  to  take  it  into 
her  more  capable  hands. 

Her  theory  was  that  men  were  queer 
creatures,  and  that  there  wasn’t  much 
to  choose  among  them,  but  there  was  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  taking  them 
in  hand  ;  and,  moreover,  whatever  a 
woman’s  lot  might  be,  she  could  al¬ 
ways  make  the  best  of  it.  She  believed 
that  her  sister,  spoiled  and  foolish  as 
she  was,  would  probably  get  on  all  right 
with  her  husband,  if  once  she  had  a  fair 
start ;  but  that  if  the  poor  girl  were  to 
bide  on  at  home,  in  that  damp  cottage, 
with  only  her  troubles  to  think  of,  and 
no  proper  food  and  firing,  why,  she 
would  go  off  in  a  decline,  for  certain 
sure. 

So  this  was  Polly’s  plan  :  she  would 
get  Sam  the  carrier,  who  was  a  big 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  a  friend  of 
hers,  to  drive  her  over  to  Steynford 
with  ’Titia  and  the  child  on  some  by¬ 
day  when  he  would  not  be  going  to 
market  at  Mere  or  elsewhere.  It  would 
not  take  them  more  than  two  hours  or 
so  to  get  there  in  the  light  cart,  and 
they  would  go  as  suppliants,  and  not 
try  to  put  Caleb  Thornden  in  the 
wrong,  but  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  feeling  that  he  was  doing  a  generous 
deed  in  taking  back  his  wife  and  child. 
When  all  this  was  talked  over  and  ex¬ 
plained,  old  Hephzibah  had  timidly 
ventured  to  suggest  an  improvement — 
that  they  should  choose  Christmas  Day 
for  the  venture,  and  that  she  should 
make  a  real  good  plum-pudding  for 
’Titia  to  take  as  a  peace-offering. 

Polly  smiled  somewhat  at  this  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  she  was  so  overflowing  with 
common-sense  that  there  was  very  little 
room  for  sentiment  in  her  composition. 
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However,  she  was  willing  to  humor  the 
old  people  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her 
sister,  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  cold  and 
misty  in  the  valley  ;  but  the  hoar-frost 
had  caught  the  dew  on  tree  and  hedge, 
and  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  sun 
gleamed  dimly  out  through  the  shroud¬ 
ing  mist,  every  leafless  branch  was 
clothed  with  sparkling  silver,  till  the 
whole  world  was  transfigured  in  the 
glowing  shimmering  light. 

Letitia  and  her  mother  had  long 
since  exhausted  their  feeble  protests 
and  shed  their  unavailing  tears  in  se¬ 
cret.  They  well  knew  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  Polly  always  had  her  own 
way  when  she  set  her  mind  to  it,  and 
indeed  they  were  forced  to  own  that 
there  was  no  choice  for  them.  The 
only  alternative  would  be  for  the  old 
people  to  break  up  their  home,  sell 
their  bits  of  furniture — precious  to 
them  as  household  gods — and  say  fare¬ 
well  forever  to  all  that  made  life  dear 
to  them  :  the  homely  cottage  with  its 
memories  of  joy  and  sorrow,  the  friend¬ 
ly  greetings  ami  even  the  gossip  of  their 
neighbors ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
priceless  freedom  of  going  in  and  out, 
at  no  man’s  will  but  their  own.  All 
this  would  be  lost  to  them  when  once 
the  gates  of  the  big  prison-like  “  House” 
should  have  closed  behind  them  ;  they 
would  leave  all  hope  beyond  those  high 
walls,  and  the  familiar  place  of  their 
dwelling  would  know  them  again  no 
more.  This  was  a  depth  of  misery  and 
degradation  which  Timothy  and  Ann 
Lever  could  not  face. 

It  was  not  much  past  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  the  carrier’s  cart 
came  slowly  up  the  lane,  with  the  old 
white  mare,  driven  by  young  Sam,  a 
lad  of  about  twelve,  with  a  shock  of  red 
hair  and  a  round  good-tempered  face. 
He  could  not  manage  to  drive  close  up 
to  the  cottage  gate,  for  the  ruts  were  so 
deep  just  there,  so  they  had  to  come 
out  to  meet  him.  Letitia  was  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  big  red  shawl  of  her 
mother’s,  under  which  she  could  cud¬ 
dle  the  baby  up  warm,  and  was  hoisted 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  seat,  where 
they  were  to  sit  three  abreast — Polly  on 
one  side  and  young  Sam  on  the  other. 
Ann  Lever  stood  at  the  gate  in  her  pur¬ 
ple  sun-bonnet,  waving  her  hand,  aud 
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straining  her  eyes  to  watch  them  till 
the  last  moment  when  they  disappeared 
into  the  mist. 

The  travellers  jogged  on  in  silence 
down  the  village  street,  on  past  the 
church,  and  up  the  steep  hill  under  the 
overhanging  fir-trees,  where  every  nee¬ 
dle  shot  out  its  sparkling  diamonds  of 
frost,  and  the  tall  poplars  beyond 
seemed  to  bend  forward  like  shadowy 
ghosts  in  the  dim  gloaming,  while  all 
the  near  foreground  was  lightly  covered 
with  a  silvery  sprinkle  of  powdered 
snow. 

It  was  scarcely  ten  miles  by  the  road 
to  Steynford,  and  yet  it  seemed  an  end¬ 
less  drive  that  day*;  for  they  had  a  hard 
matter  to  get  beyond  a  walk  the  whole 
distance.  As  the  boy  driver  cheerfully 
remarked — 

“  ’Taint  nar’  a  bit  o’  good  to  hurry 
t’  wold  meiire  ;  her’ll  go  her  own  pace, 
be ’t  never  zo.  Lawk  !  I  mid  het  she 
wi’  a  besom  stake,  and  t’ooden  be  no 
odds.” 

Xo  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth  from 
old  experience.  Anyhow,  it  was  near¬ 
ly  eleven  o’clock  when  the  desolate  lit¬ 
tle  party  reached  their  destination,  and 
the  villagers  were  just  going  into  church 
—at  least,  they  passed  some  children 
and  a  few  men  by  the  porch,  who  stared 
at  the  “  furreners”  with  mild  curios¬ 
ity.  The  women  were  probably  at 
home  cooking  the  Christmas  dinner, 
thought  Polly  with  a  touch  of  envy,  as 
they  drove  .on  very  slowly  up  the  road 
to  Farmer  Mitchell’s,  and  came  to  a 
full  stop  in  front  of  the  lonely  cottage 
to  which  they  had  been  directed  as 
“  shepherd’s  hut  agen  the  void.” 

Here  Letitia,  who  was  all  trembling 
with  cold  and  anxiety,  was  helped  down, 
as  soon  as  her  sister  had  quite  satisfied 
herself  that  she  had  come  to  the  right 
place.  Next  a  variety  of  queer-looking 
ackages  were  handed  out,  and  young 
am  was  sent  down  to  the  “  Red  Lion” 
to  put  up,  with  the  cart  and  mare,  and 
a  bundle  of  good  things  for  his  own 
dinner,  which  set  his  face  in  a  broad 
grin. 

The  critical  moment  of  the  whole 
expedition  had  now  aVrived,  and  it  was 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Polly  found 
the  door  on  the  latch  ;  and  though  the 
cottage  was  empty,  she  knew  that  the 
owner  could  not  be  far  away,  and  would 


soon  return.  On  her  way  up  the  hill 
she  had  seen  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
the  sheltered  fold,  built  up  with  hur¬ 
dles  and  straw,  and  she  felt  sure  that 
”  shepherd”  was  close  at  hand  looking 
after  his  ewes.  It  was  all  very  bare 
and  comfortless  inside  the  low  dark 
room,  with  only  a  narrow  window  at 
one  end,  cut  through  the  thick  wall. 
In  the  middle  of  the  rough  stone  floor 
there  was  a  deal  table  ;  while  two  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  a  dresser  with  a  few 
odd  bits  of  crockery,  a  black  kettle  and 
a  pot  or  two,  and  an  old  settle  by  the 
fireside,  completed  most  of  the  scanty 
furniture. 

But  Polly,  nothing  daunted,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion — in  fact,  the  more 
she  had  to  do,  the  more  her  spirits 
seemed  to  rise.  She  looked  about  and 
fetched  wood  from  the  outhouse  at  the 
back,  and  soon  made  up  a  bright  crack¬ 
ling  fire  from  the  smouldering  embers 
on  the  hearth,  for  the  place  struck 
damp  and  cold  to  her.  Then  she  put 
Letitia  on  the  settle  in  the  chimney- 
corner  to  feed  and  comfort  the  poor 
baby,  who  had  woke  up  and  was  begin- 
,ning  to  cry,  and  next  hung  the  kettle 
on  to  boil  for  a  cup  of  tea — that  un¬ 
failing  support  and  luxury  of  poor 
women.  Meanwhile  her  deft  fingers 
soon  produced  a  change  in  the  wretch¬ 
ed  place  which  was  little  short  of  magi¬ 
cal.  She  seemed  to  have  thought  of 
everything,  and  no  one  ever  knew  at 
what  personal  sacrifice  she  had  collect¬ 
ed  all  the  little  odds  and  ends,  which 
go  so  far  toward  turniug  the  poorest 
dwelling  into  a  home.  She  nailed  up 
a  muslin  blind  in  the  window,  and  a 
strip  of  colored  chintz  along  the  black 
board  in  front  of  the  chimney  ;  laid  a 
bright  cushion  on  one  of  the  stiff-backed 
chairs,  and  stuck  a  few  sprigs  of  holly 
about  the  room.  Then  she  carefully 
opened  a  roll  of  paper  and  took  out  her 
last  treasures — a  few  gaudy  pictures, 
some  rude  engravings,  and  a  grocer’s 
almanac  ;  and,  making  a  little  paste 
with  the  now  boiling  water,  she  stuck 
them  up  against  the  bare  whitewashed 
wall.  This  was  her  greatest  triumph, 
and  after  she  had  given  a  touch  here 
and  there,  the  transformation  was  really 
marvellous. 

Having  thus  satisfied  her  artistic 
taste,  she  was  free  to  devote  all  her 
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energies  to  the  cooking,  or  rather  warm¬ 
ing-up,  of  the  good  things  she  had 
brought.  Before  long,  a  savory  smell 
from  the  black  pot  hung  over  the  fire, 
and  from  an  earthen  crock  on  the 
hearth,  began  to  pervade  the  room  ; 
next  she  took  a  white  cloth  and  sundry 
small  articles  from  her  basket  and  laid 
out  the  table.  Then  she  set  the  door 
ajar  and  began  to  listen  anxiously  for 
footsteps. 

“  La,  dear  !  I  do  hope  as  shepherd 
be  a-comin  zoon,”  she  murmured  to 
herself,  “  vor  it  be  all  ready,  an  tes 
gone  dinner-time.” 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  6re,  before 
which  the  baby  was  spreading  out  his 
little  pink  toes,  the  hot  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  gradually  increasing  interest  in  Polly’s 
doings,  had  brought  a  smile  and  a  faint 
flush  of  color  to  Letitia’s  pale  face, 
when  the  door  was  abruptly  pushed 
open,  and  Caleb  Thornden  came  in. 
He  gave  a  great  start  at  the  sight  of  his 
unexpected  guests,  and  looked  round 
in  utter  amazement  at  the  scene  before 
him.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
himself  before  Polly  came  forward  to 
meet  him,  with  a  cheerful  face. 

“  I  do  wish  ’ee  a  Merry  Christmas, 
shepherd  ;  an’  us  have  a-come  to  put 
’ee  a  bit  straight.  It  do  zeem  a  pity, 
now,”  she  added,  wistfully,  “  vor  vo’k 
as  be  wed  to  bide  apart,  an’  zo  I’ve 
a-brought  ’Titia  an’  the  little  chap  : 
tes  all  my  doin’,  zo  doant  ’ee  lay  the 
blame  on  she.” 

With  a  smile  on  her  face,  but  trem¬ 
bling  inwardly,  the  brave  woman  paused 
.for  the  answer  on  which  her  sister’s 
fate  depended.  She  cherished  still  the 
vague  hope  that,  as  he  was  known  to 
be  a  good  shepherd  and  tender  with  the 
lambs,  there  should  be  the  making  of  a 
kind  husband  and  father  in  such  a 
man.  There  was  absolute  silence  in 
the  room  while  she  waited  patiently, 
but  no  words  came.  Caleb  cast  a  be¬ 
wildered  glance  round  the  cottage, 
which  had  an  air  of  comfort,  and  a 
romise  of  good  cheer,  to  which  he  had 
itherto  been  a  stranger,  and  his  heart 
was  softened. 

At  a  sign  from  her  sister,  whose 
quick  perception  realized  that  the  bat¬ 


tle  was  half  won,  Letitia  timidly  came 
up  to  the  table,  and  her  husband  took 
his  seat  in  silence  by  her  side,  while 
Polly  made  an  excuse  to  fetch  a  stool 
which  she  had  seen  in  the  outhouse. 
She  was  in  no  hurry  to  come  back,  and 
presently  the  shepherd,  in  a  shame¬ 
faced  sort  of  way,  nudged  out  his  elbow 
toward  the  baby  on  her  knee,  and 
iiskcd  ~ 

“  What  be  ’un  called?” 

“  Caleb,”  replied  the  poor  little  wife, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

When  Polly  came  in  and  took  her 
place  at  table,  she  piled  up  the  man’s 
plate  well  with  hot  beef  and  potatoes, 
and  finished  off  with  thick  slices  of  old 
Hephzibah’s  plum-pudding.  To  cover 
the  silence  of  the  'other  two,  she  kept 
up  a  constant  chatter  about  everything 
she  could  think  of,  till  what  with  the 
good  dinner  and  the  lively  talk,  shep¬ 
herd  was  worked  up  into  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ant  temper. 

Then  Polly  felt  that  her  part  was 
done,  and  she  got  up  to  go. 

“  Young  Sam  an’  the  raeare  ’ll  bo 
a-weary  o’  bidin’  down  to  the  ‘  Red 
Lion  ;  ’  zo  now,  Caleb,  do  ’ee  tell  I  ef 
zo  be  thee  wants  they'' — and  she  point¬ 
ed  to  her  sister  and  the  child  on  her 
knee — “  vor  to  bide  along  o’  thee  or 
not  ?” 

Half  involuntarily  the  poor  young 
creature  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and 
was  beginning  to  wrap  the  big  shawl 
round  her  precious  burden,  when — such 
is  the  contrariety  of  human  nature— 
possibly  that  very  movement  may  have 
decided  him — he  put  out  his  hand  to 
stop  her. 

‘‘  No,  no,  ’Titia,”  he  cried,  abrupt¬ 
ly,  “  doant  ’ee  go  vor  to  leave  I  agen  ! 
Thee  beant  half  a  bad  lass,  an’  us’ll  jog 
on  together  zumways,  an’  the  young  un 
too.  Zo  thee’ve  a-called  the  little  chap 
Caleb,  did  ’ee?”  he  added  in  a  low 
tone  which  was  almost  a  caress. 

For  all  her  common-sense,  Polly’s 
eyes  were  full  of  blinding  tears  as,  with 
a  hearty  kiss  and  a  mute  farewell  to  her 
sister,  she  slipped  away,  leaving  the 
husband  and  wife  to  ”  dree  their  weird” 
like  other  folks. — Blackioood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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If  the  influence  of  race  and  tradition 
on  mental  and  moral  characteristics  is 
as  strong  as  is  now  generally  supposed. 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  one  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  prove  the  rule — for  from  her 
ancestors  should  surely  have  sprung  a 
novelist  of  the  blood-curdling  school, 
of  which  she  herself  observed,  “It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  Horror  breathless 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  through 
three  volumes,”  rather  than  a  shrewd 
delineator  of  the  manners  of  her  day 
and  the  humors  of  her  countrymen. 

The  first  Edgeworth  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory  was  a  certain  Monk  Roger,  who 
for  love’s  sake  renounced  Catholicism 
and  took  on  himself  vows  other  than 
monastic,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  His  two  sons  migrated  to  Ire¬ 
land,*  the  elder  receiving  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor,  while  the  younger,  Francis, 
clerk  to  the  Hanaper,  married  Jane 
Tuite,  the  beautiful,  wealthy,  wilful 
daughter  of  an  Irish  knight,  and  found¬ 
ed  the  house  of  Edgeworthstown.  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  was  so  incensed  at  having 
to  give  precedence  in  church  to  a  lady 
whom  she  considered  her  inferior,  that 
she  urged  her  husband  to  take  out  a 
baronet’s  patent  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  and  secure  her  against 
such  an  indignity  in  the  future.  He 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  incurring 
so  much  “  trouble  and  expense,”  on 
which  his  wife  declared  that  she  would 
never  go  to  church  again.  He  replied 
that  she  might  go  or  stay  wherever  she 
pleased — or  words  to  that  effect — and 
the  lady,  putting  a  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  the  permission,  betook  herself 
to  the  little  Court  then  held  by  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria  in  France,  and  remained 
there  until  the  queen’s  death.  On  her 
return  to  Ireland  she  founded  a  relig¬ 
ious  house  in  Dublin,  and  by  a  strange 
chance  the  reputation  for  sanctity  she 
thus  acquired  protected  after  her  death 
the  roof  she  had  forsaken  during  life, 
and  the  act  by  which  she  impoverished 
her  family  preserved  their  home. 

Her  son.  Captain  John  Edgeworth, 

*  The  original  home  of  the  family  was  Edge- 
worth,  long  since  known  as  Edgware,  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 


married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Cul- 
lum,  and  took  her  to  his  castle  of 
Cranallagh  in  Longford.  During  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1641  he  was  called 
away  on  military  duty,  leaving  his  wife 
and  infant  son  behind.  The  rebels 
attacked  the  castle,  and  dragged  its 
lady  out  into  the  night ;  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  she  hid  herself  and  es¬ 
caped  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  in  Derbyshire.  The  rebels 
then  plundered  and  set  Are  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  ;  but  seeing  Jane  Edgeworth’s  por¬ 
trait,  with  a  cross  round  her  neck  and 
a  rosary  in  her  hand,  superstitious  fear 
induced  them  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  little  heir  was  taken  from  his  cra¬ 
dle,  and  one  of  the  ruffians  was  about 
to  dash  his  brains  out  against  the  castle 
wall,  when  Ferrall,  an  under-servant, 
stopped  him,  saying  that  a  sudden 
death  was  too  merciful  for  “  the  little 
heretic,”  and  promising  to  plunge  him 
into  a  bog  hole  and  leave  him  to  the 
crows.  Running  off  with  the  child,  he 
did  indeed  fling  him  into  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  bog,  but  only  to  return  and  extri¬ 
cate  him  when  the  marauders  had  dis¬ 
persed,  hiding  him  in  a  pannier  under 
eggs  and  chickens,  and  carrying  him 
straight  through  the  rebel  camp  to 
Dublin.* 

Mrs.  John  Edgeworth  did  not  long 
survive  the  horror  of  the  night  attack. 
Her  husband,  who  had  followed  her  to 
England,  resolved  after  her  death  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  On  his 
way  he  attended  service  at  Chester 
Cathedral,  where  he  was  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  a  lady  (Mrs.  Bridgman,  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
the  Lord  Keeper),  who  wore  a  rose  in 
her  dress.  As  the  congregation  left 
the  church  the  rose  fell  at  Captain 
Edgeworth’s  feet ;  he  restored  it  so 
gracefully,  and  the  lady  received  it  so 


*  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  in  his  Mem- 
oirs,”  gives  this  story  on  the  authority  of  his 
father,  who  heard  it  from  Lady  Edgeworth 
(wife  of  the  re.<cned  heir)  and  from  a  man  107 
years  old,  who  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
the  castle.  The  Ferralls  were  thenceforward 
supported  by  the  Edgeworths,  and  their  last 
representative  died  at  Edgeworthstown  within 
the  recollection  of  Maria’s  father. 
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graciously,  that  an  acquaintance  fol¬ 
lowed  which  resulted  in  a  speedy  mar¬ 
riage.  Mrs.  Bridgman’s  daughter  and 
Captain  Edgeworth’s  son  also  fell  in 
love  with  each  other  in  later  years,  but 
the  mother  refused  her  consent  to  their 
marriage.  To  evade  the  penalty  to 
which  young  Edgeworth  would  have 
been  liable  for  running  away  with  an 
heiress.  Miss  Bridgman  ran  away  with 
him,  taking  him  behind  her  on  horse¬ 
back  to  church.  It  is  said  that  when 
their  eldest  son  Francis  was  born  the 
united  ages  of  the  runaways  did  not 
amount  to  thirty-one  years. 

On  the  death  of  Captain  Edgeworth 
and  his  wife,  the  young  couple  inherit¬ 
ed  large  estates  and  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  they  were  thoughtless,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  very  fond  of  finery,  and 
the  money  rapidly  vanished.  Going  to 
England,  they  mortgaged  their  Lan¬ 
cashire  property  and  took  the  money 
to  London  in  a  stocking,  which  they 
kept  on  the  top  of  their  bedstead,  help¬ 
ing  themselves  to  it  “  when  they  felt 
disposed.”  Charles  II.  knighted  John 
Edgeworth,  who  was,  no  doubt,  a  man 
after  the  Merry  Monarch’s  own  heart ; 
and  when  Lady  Edgeworth  was  present¬ 
ed  at  Court,  the  King’s  admiration  was 
so  manifest,  that,  with  a  discretion 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  her 
rash  girlhood,  she  told  her  husband  she 
never  wished  to  appear  at  Court  again, 
and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  her  Irish 
home  while  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty.  Though  sufficiently  im¬ 
aginative  to  feel  great  terror  of  the 
elves  who  were  said  to  haunt  a  portion 
of  her  husband’s  property  called  “  Fairy 
Mount,”  ♦  she  was  brave  in  actual 
peril.  A  sudden  alarm  induced  her  to 
go  at  night  to  an  attic  for  some  gun- 
owder.  The  servant  who  attended 
er  carried  a  piece  of  candle  in  her 
hand.  When  Lady  Edgeworth  had 
taken  what  she  required,  locked  the 
door,  and  got  half  way  downstairs,  she 
missed  the  candle,  and  inquiring  for  it, 
was  told  that  her  maid  had  “  stuck  it 
in  the  barrel  of  black  salt." 

Lady  Edgeworth  bade  the  woman  re¬ 
main  where  she  was,  returned  to  the 


*  Corrupted  to  Fir  Mount,  and  inherited  by 
the  family  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  took 
the  name  de  Firmont  from  it. 
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attic,  took  the  burning  candle  from  its 
awful  bed,  and  fell  on  her  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  to  thank  God  for 
their  deliverance. 

This  brave  lady  survived  the  extrava¬ 
gant  knight,  her  husband,*  and  lived 
to  be  ninety.  Her  son,  who  raised  a 
regiment  for  William  of  Orange,  was 
called  “  Protestant  Frank.”  He  was 
a  desperate  gambler,  and  after  a  night 
of  heavy  losses  begged  his  wife’s  dia¬ 
mond  earrings,  with  which  last  stake 
he  recovered  everything — promising  in 
his  gratitude  never  to  touch  cards  or 
dice  again.  But  gambling  of  some 
sort  had  become  a  second  nature,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  and  a  friend  were 
found  drawing  straws  out  of  a  hayrick 
and  betting  on  their  respective  lengths. 

Protestant  Frank’s  son,  a  lawyer,  re¬ 
covered  part  of  his  estates  which  had 
been  unjustly  appropriated  by  another 
member  of  his  family  through  one  of 
those  actual  occurrences  which  are 
‘‘  stranger  than  fiction.”  f  A  deed 
having  been  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  lawsuit,  which  told  strongly  against 
him,  a  very  old  servant  of  the. Edge- 
worth  family  came  into  court  who  stat¬ 
ed  that  when  he  witnessed  the  deed  he 
suspected  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
disputed,  and  privately  slipped  a  six¬ 
pence  under  his  seal.  The  seal  was 
broken  in  court,  and  the  coin  discov¬ 
ered  proved  to  bear  a  date  five  years 
later  than  that  ascribed  to  the  deed  ! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sixpence 
proved  a  “lucky”  one  for  the  acute 
and  adroit  old  henchman. 

This  Mr.  Edgeworth  married  Jane 
Lovell,  a  daughter  of  a  Welsh  judge, 
of  whom  some  odd  stories  are  related. 
Once  while  on  circuit  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  night  and  the  tide  on  the  sands 
near  Beaumorris.  His  terrified  com¬ 
panions  crept  out  of  the  windows  and 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  But 
the  judge  sat  on  in  state  until  the  water 
touched  his  lips,  replying  to  all  remon¬ 
strances — “  I  will  follow  your  counsel 


*  Among  other  freaks,  be  is  said  to  have 
sold  a  house  in  Dublin  in  order  to  buy  a  hat 
and  feathers  which  took  his  fancy. 

f  The  incident  was  indeed  used  by  Maria 
Edgeworth  in  one  of  her  novels,  and  she  was 
sharply  called  to  account  for  its  extreme  im¬ 
probability. 
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if  you  can  quote  any  precedent  for  a 
judge’s  mounting  a  coach-box  !” 

The  grandson  of  the  judge,  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  was  born  at  Bath  in 
1744.  His  mother  being  a  conhrmed 
invalid,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  two 
nurses,  who  neglected  and  half  starved 
him.  Their  appropriate  names  were 
Self  and  Evil  !  While  he  was  still  a 
child  the  family  removed  to  Edge- 
worthstown,  and  his  education  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes, 
the  tutor  of  Goldsmith.  When  about 
sixteen  young  Edgeworth  attended  a 
ball,  at  which  he  danced  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  one  fair  partner.  The 
dance  was  followed  by  the  curious  fes¬ 
tivity  then  known  in  Ireland  as  “  a 
raking  pot  of  tea.”  The  cup  would 
seem  on  this  occasion— contrary  to  its 
proverbial  reputation— to  have  got  into 
the  heads  of  those  who  drank  it,  for 
their  next  amusement  was  a  mock  cere¬ 
mony,  in  which  one  of  the  young  men, 
wearing  a  whit«  cloak  for  a  surplice, 
”  married”  Richard  to  his  favorite 
partner,  a  door  key  doing  duty  for  a 
ring.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  so  disturbed  by 
this  nonsense  as  to  institute  a  suit  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  annul  his 
son’s  imaginary  marriage. 

Dublin  University,  Corpus  Christi, 
Oxford,  and  a  season  at  Bath — where 
he  met  Quin  the  actor,  the  good  Lord 
Lyttelton,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Beau  Nash,  and  ”  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,”  come 
next  in  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  reminiscences. 
While  at  Oxford  he  was  specially  com¬ 
mended  to  the  care  of  his  father’s 
friend  Paul  Elers — German  by  descent 
and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Elers 
married  a  young  heiress  and  settled 
down  as  a  country  gentleman  on  her 
estate,  which,  between  mismanagement 
and  misfortune,  soon  became  encum¬ 
bered.  Mr.  Elers  had  several  hand¬ 
some  daughters,  one  of  whom  paid 
Richard  so  mirch  attention  that,  in  his 
own  words,  he  “  found  himself  insen¬ 
sibly  entangled  so  that  there  were  no 
honorable  means  of  extrication.”  He 
did  not  conceal  his  wish  to  be  ”  extri¬ 
cated,”  but  the  Elers  family  would  not 
oblige  him,  and  a  Gretna  Green  mar¬ 
riage  was  followed  by  another  ceremony 
Nnr  SxBEH. — Yol.  LXU.,  No.  2. 


by  license,  with  the  consent  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  bridegroom  of  nineteen. 

The  first  home  of  the  young  couple 
was  a  small  house  on  the  common  at 
Hare  Hatch,*  and  Mr.  Edgeworth 
owns  that  it  was  by  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  wife  that  they  lived  “  com¬ 
fortably”  on  a  small  allowance  from 
his  father.  The  bride  looked  after  her 
house  and  made  htr  garden  profitable, 
while  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the 
Bar,  and  found  friends  among  their 
neighbors  on  the  common — “  wealthy 
but  unostentatious  people,  who  were 
contented  to  visit  each  other  at  tea- 
time  in  the  evening,  where  a  game  at 
cards  and  conversation  entertained  us 
until  ten  o’clock.”  Here  he  first  began 
his  telegraphic  experiments,  and  also 
made  some  improvements  in  carriage 
building,  which  led  to  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Dr.  Darwin, f  who  was  riding 
— or  rather  driving — the  same  hobby, 
and  who  invited  Mr.  Edgeworth  to 
visit  him  at  Lichfield  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  “  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  !” 

Though  begun  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  a  most  intimate  friendship,  end¬ 
ing  only  with  life  ;  and  a  new  era 
opened  for  Mr.  Edgeworth  with  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  somewhat  fantastic 
circle  which  at  that  time  assembled  in 
Lichfield  Palace,  where  Canon  Seward 
resided,  and  which  included  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  Sally  and  “  the  Swan  of  Lich¬ 
field,”  Anna ;  Dr.  Darwin  ;  Mr. 
Wedgewood  ;  Mr.  Day  ;  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sisters,  Honoia  and  Elizabeth 
Sneyd.  They  met  almost  daily,  and 
formed  a  group  as  striking,  and  in 
some  cases  as  odd,  pedantic  and  self- 


*  It  was  at  Hare  Hatch  that  the  eccentric 
Thomas  Day,  then  living  at  Barehill,  Berk¬ 
shire,  first  called  on  Mr.  Edgeworth,  hearing 
that  they  had  belonged  to  the  same  college  in 
Oxford  and  been  pnpils  of  the  same  tutor. 
Day  excited  some  amusement  by  taking  two 
children  from  the  Foundling  Hospital  and 
educating  them  in  his  own  particular  method, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  which  would  make  him 
the  better  wife.  He  married  neither,  but 
provided  suitably  and  liberally  for  both.  He  is 
best  remembered  as  the  author  of  “  Sandford 
and  Merton." 

f  Author  of  the  “Botanic  Garden,”  and 
grandfather  of  the  great  naturalist. 
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gatisQed  as  any  that  English  society 
could  then  furnish. 

Three  years  before  the  culminating 
period  of  this  intimacy,  on  January 
Ist,  1767,  a  little  girl  had  been  born  at 
her  grandfather’s  house  at  lUack  Bour- 
ton,  whose  fame  was  destined  to  eclipse 
that  of  the  Lichfield  coterie  all  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  this  insignificant  fact  Mr. 
Edgeworth  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  record,  though  he  afterward 
mentions  her  existence  en  passant.  He 
had  long  wearied  of  his  nome  and  of 
the  society  of  his  wife,  who  he  says  was 
not  a  sympathetic  or  intellectual  com¬ 
panion  ;  they  soon  practically  separat¬ 
ed,  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  resided  chiwy  with  her  own  rela¬ 
tions,  while  nearly  all  her  husband’s 
time  was  spent  in  Lichfield.  He  was 
enthralled  by  Honora  Sneyd  ;  and 
neither  the  fitful  rivalry  of  his  friend 
Day,  nor  the  appearance  at  Lichfield 
Palace  of  the  ill  fated  Major  Andre, 
between  whom  and  Honora  an  attach¬ 
ment,  some  say  an  engagement,  exist¬ 
ed,  could  drive  him  from  the  field. 

Remembering  that  Mr.  Edgeworth 
intended  his  “Memoirs”  to  bo  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  by  Maria,  there 
IS  something  revolting  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  enlarges  on  the  fascinations 
of  her  mother’s  rival — “  A  woman  that 
equalled  the  picture  of  perfection  that 
existed  in  my  imagination.”  His 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Day,  whose  wavering 
affections  had  at  last  settled  on  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sneyd,  induced  Mr.  Edgeworth  to 
go  with  him  to  France,  whither  Day’s 
cruel  lady-love,  who  pronounced  him 
not  sufficiently  accomplished,  banished 
him  to  learn  to  fence,  dance,  and  ride 
— promising  that  if  he  would  cultivate 
the  graces  for  her  sake,  she,  for  his, 
would  remain  in  seclusion  until  his  re¬ 
turn  and  pursue  a  course  of  serious 
study  which  he  marked  out  for  her. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  thus  describes  Day’s 
sufferings  during  his  probation  : — 

"  To  perform  his  promise  honorably  be  gave 
up  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  to  exercises  for 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  taste,  and  for 
which  he  manifested  the  most  sovereign  con¬ 
tempt.  I  have  seen  him  stand  between  two 
boards  adjusted  with  screws,  so  as  barely  to 
permit  him  to  bend  bis  knees  ;  this  was  in¬ 
tended  to  force  them  outward,  but  the  screw¬ 
ing  was  in  vain.  Original  formation  and  in- 
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veterate  habit  resisted  all  endeavors  at  per- 
sonal  improvement.  I  could  not  help  pitying 
my  philosophic  friend,  pent  up  in  durance 
vile  for  hours  together,  with  bis  feet  in  the 
stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  contempt  in 
his  heart.”  * 

The  friends  were  accompanied  by 
Richard  Edgeworth  the  younger,  then 
eight  years  old  (whose  infant  training 
had  been  on  the  model  of  “  Emile”), 
and  hie  tutor.  The  child  was  present¬ 
ed  to  Rousseau,  who  did  not  express 
unqualified  approbation  of  that  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  educational  method.  His 
chief  objection  was  to  the  “  party 
prejudice”  shown  by  the  boy,  who, 
whenever  he  saw  a  more  than  usually 
fine  equipage  pass  by  would  exclaim  : 
“  Those  are  English  horses  !”  or  “  That 
is  an  English  carriage  !” 

At  Lyons  Mr.  Edgeworth  became  in¬ 
terested.  in  a  project  for  enlarging  the 
city  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Rhone  ;  some  of  his  suggestions  reach¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  he  was 
invited  to  co-operate  with  the  engi¬ 
neers,  a  task  which  gave  full  scope  to 
his  inventive  and  experimenting  facul¬ 
ties.  He  was  joined  for  a  short  time 
by  his  wife  and  two  little  daughters, 
but  Mrs.  Edgeworth  did  not  like  French 
society,  and,  returning  to  England, 
died  in  London  in  1773. 

The  news  of  her  death  recalled  her 
husband,  who  was  met  by  Mr.  Day  (re¬ 
jected,  after  all  his  efforts,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sneyd)  with  the  news  that  Honora 
was  “  still  free  and  lovelier  than  ever” 
— and  in  less  than  six  months  they 
were  married  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Maria,  a  healthy,  intelligent,  mischiev¬ 
ous  child  of  six,  accompanied  her  par¬ 
ents  to  Edgeworthstown,  and  her  first 
impressions  of  her  home,  with  snow 
lying  on  its  June  roses,  were  typical  of 
Erin.  She  felt  great  awe  of  her  step¬ 
mother,  which  soon  clianged  to  the 
most  admiring  affection.  She  says  that 
her  first  realization  of  personal  beauty 
was  awakened  by  Honora,  and  young 
though  she  was,  she  appreciated  her 
fine  character.  Unhappily  Mrs.  Edge¬ 
worth’s  health  soon  began  to  fail,  and 
she  died  in  1780 — the  year  in  which 


*  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
Esq.”  Begun  by  himself  and  concluded  by 
his  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth.  1820.  Yol. 
i.,  pp.  260-2fil. 
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Maria  was  sent  to  a  fashionable  Lou¬ 
don  school,  where,  in  addition  to  back¬ 
boards  and  iron  collars,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  figure  was  attempted  by 
swinging  her  by  the  neck  to  draw  out 
the  muscles  !  A  very  rough  and  ready 
anticipation  of  calisthenics. 

Before  a  year  had  expired  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  married  his  sister-in-law,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sneyd.*  'Che  engagement  called 
forth  much  unfiattering  comment  both 
in  the  press  and  from  friends,  nor  had 
it  been  at  first  a  w'elcome  idea  to  the 
couple  themselves  :  “  Miss  Sneyd  ex¬ 
pressed  the  strongest  surprise  at  the 
suggestion,”  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  “  not 
only  because  I  was  her  sister’s  husband, 
and  because  she  had  another  attach¬ 
ment,  but  she  distinctly  said  I  was  the 
last  man  of  her  acquaintance  that  she 
should  have  thought  of  for  a  husband  ; 
and  notwithstanding  her  beauty,  abili¬ 
ties,  and  polished  manners  1  believed 
that  she  was  as  little  suited  to  me.  ’’f 
But  the  marriage  had  been  Honora’s 
dying  request,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
her  two  children  ;  and  she  was  so 
adored  by  all  who  knew  her  that  her 
word  was  law  ;  the  result  was  a  period 
of  unbroken  happiness  for  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  and  his  family,  who  all  returned 
to  Ireland  together,  “  with  a  firm  de¬ 
termination’’  on  his  part  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  estate  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  in  the  hope  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  poorer 
tenants. 

To  Maria,  who,  though  only  fifteen, 
was  an  acute  observer,  the  latter  task 
seemed  hopeless.  Wherever  her  father 
turned  his  eyes,  she  writes  in  the 
“  Memoirs,”  “  in  or  out  of  the  house, 
damp,  dilapidation,  waste  appeared. 
Painting,  glazing,  roofing,  fencing  fin¬ 
ishing — all  were  wanting.  The  back¬ 
yard  and  the  front  lawn  were  filled 
with  loungers,  followers  and  petition¬ 
ers— tenants,  under-tenants,  sub-agents, 
and  agents.  And  they  all  had  griev¬ 
ances  and  secret  informations,  accusa- 


*  Mr.  Day  had  long  consoled  himself  with 
a  good-looking  young  heiress  known  as  “  Mi¬ 
nerva,”  to  distinguish  her  from  a  namesake 
called  “  Venus”  in  honor  of  her  beauty. 

f  Illegality  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  either  of  them  as  an  objection. 


tions  and  quarrels,  wranglings  and 
equivocations,  in  which  no  human 
sagacity  could  discover. truth.”  Mat¬ 
ters  were  simplified,  however,  by  dis¬ 
missing  all  middlemen  and  taking 
things  into  his  own  hands,  with  the 
sole  help  of  his  invaluable  daughter, 
who  wrote  his  letters,  kept  his  ac¬ 
counts,  and  collected  his  rents  ;  and, 
although  constitutionally  timid,  rode 
with  him  over  every  inch  of  their  es¬ 
tates,  and  over  miles  of  country  around 
them,  acquiring  in  this  way  the  varied 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  her  poor 
neighbors  which  she  afterwanl  turned 
to  such  admirable  account. 

Father  and  daughter  were  only  part¬ 
ed  for  three  months  during  thirty-five 
years,  and  neither  ever  had  an  interest 
or  occupation  unshared  by  the  other. 
And  though,  both  in  his  autobiography 
and  fquite  unconsciously  to  her)  in  his 
daughter’s  loving  and  eulogistic  rec¬ 
ords,  Mr.  Edgeworth  appears  as  a 
poseur,  self  conscious  and  shallow,  so 
blindly  worshipped  by  his  women-folk 
as  to  recall  Miss  Broughton’s  “  Czar,” 
there  must  have  been  good  in  him  to 
cause  all  the  friendship  and  recognition 
he  received  out  of  doors,  and  to  make 
him  the  centre  of  such  a  bright  and 
cheery  home. 

Life  at  Edgeworthstown  was  family 
life  in  its  fullest  sense.  All  Mr.  Edge- 
worth’s  business  was  done  in  the  com¬ 
mon  sitting-room  ;  all  his  affairs  and 
opinions  were  freely  discussed  with  his 
wife  and  family.  Part  of  his  system  of 
education  was  to  remove  his  children 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  influence 
of  servants,  which  he  effected  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  his  constant  companions,  and 
placing  each  of  the  little  ones  under 
the  special  care  of  an  elder  sister. 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  third  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth,  was  Maria’s  charge,  and  when 
he  was  four  years  old  she  writes  to  her 
Aunt  Charlotte  (Miss  Sneyd)  :  “  I  did 
not  know  till  Henry  returned  to  us  after 
his  six  weeks’  absence  how  very  agree¬ 
able  even  a  child  of  his  age  can  make 
himself.”  Indeed,  the  system  seems  to 
have  worked  admirably  with  all  the 
household,  for  Mr.  Edgeworth  wrote 
to  Dr.  Darwin  :  ‘‘  I  do  not  think  one 
tear  per  month  is  shed  in  this  house, 
nor  the  voice  of  reproof  heard,  nor  the 
hand  of  restraint  felt.” 
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The  Edgeworths’  nearest  neighbors 
and  most  intimate  friends  were  the 
Longfords,  their  relations,  and  the 
Granards  ;  and  Maria’s  dawning  talent 
owed  much  of  its  development  to  the 
wide  and  cultivated  circles  open  to  her 
at  Pakenham  Hall  and  Castle  Forbes, 
where  the  great  ladies  who  afterward 
appeared  in  her  pages  were  studied 
from  life.  Black  Castle,  too,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  her  aunt,  Margaret  Ruxton 
(another  of  the  divinities  at  whose 
shrine  Mr.  Day  had  worshipped)  was  a 
second  home  to  Maria.  Mrs.  Ruxton 
was  extremely  well-read  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  her  charm  and  distinction 
of  manner  were  such  that  a  friend  once 
said  :  “  If  I  were  to  see  her  a  beggar  in 
rags  sitting  on  a  doorstep  I  should  say 
‘  Madam  ’  to  her.”* 

In  1790  Maria’s  half-sister  Honora 
— a  girl  so  beautiful  that  strangers 
newly-introduced  would  forget  w’hat 
they  were  about  to  say,  and  servants 
would  become  oblivious  of  the  orders 
they  received  in  gazing  at  her,  and  of 
a  mind  and  temper  of  equal  perfection 
— died  of  consumption  ;  her  brother 
Lovell  showing  a  tendency  to  the  same 
malady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  took 
him  to  Clifton  during  the  next  sum¬ 
mer,  leaving  Maria  to  follow  later  with 
six  younger  children.  The  party  were 
provided  with  so  much  luggage  that 
the  landlady  of  one  inn  at  which  they 
put  up  sarcastically  inquired  whether 
they  had  not  also  brought  the  kitchen 
grate. 

The  scenery  round  Edgeworthstowm 
is  not  picturesque,  and  Maria  greatly 
enjoyed  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
beauty  of  Clifton  Down,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  ran  wild  and  her  little  Henry  de¬ 
lighted  in  fossil-hunting.  “  He  begins 
to  mess  a  great  deal  with  gums,  cam¬ 
phor,  etc.,”  she  writes  ;  ”  he  will  never 
come  under  Ur.  Darwin’s  definition  of 
a  fool.  ‘  A  fool,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  you 
know,  is  a  man  who  never  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  his  life.’ ”  One  result  of 

*  Od  Maria’s  return  from  a  short  visit  to 
Mrs.  Rnxton,  she  wrote  to  her  aant :  “  Kitty 
woke  me  this  morning  saying,  ‘  Dear  ma’am, 
how  charming  yon  smell  of  coals !  Quite 
charming  !  ’  ”  Kitty  was  an  Englishwoman, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  coal  burnt  at  Black  Cas¬ 
tle  was  sweeter  in  her  patriotic  nostrils  than 
that  of  the  Irish  turf  of  Edgeworthstown. 


this  residence  in  Clifton  was  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  Dr.  Beddoe?,  who  married 
Maria’s  sister  Anna.* 

Long  ere  this  Maria  had  begun  to 
write  stories  on  a  slate,  and  read  them 
to  the  small  critics  in  the  nursery.  If 
they  were  approved  they  were  put  into 
a  more  durable  form,  and  in  time  be¬ 
came  the  delight  of  a  much  wider  cir¬ 
cle,  being  the  foundation  of  the  once 
popular  ”  Parents’  Assistant.” 

In  1793  rumors  of  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  which  would  have  induced 
many  men  to  prolong  their  absence,  or 
at  least  to  leave  a  delicate  wife  and 
young  family  behind,  hastened  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Edgeworths.  Bodies  of  men 
known  as  ‘‘  Heart  of- Oak  Boys,”  ‘‘  De¬ 
fenders,”  and  ”  White  Tooths,”  f  were 
patrolling  the  country,  breaking  into 
houses  and  possessing  themselves  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  commanded  a  squadron  of  horse 
against  the  insurgents,  and  invented  a 
system  of  telegraphic  communication, 
which  he  vainly  hoped  would  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Government. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  Edge- 
worthstow’n  itself  were  little  affected. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  so  good  and  popu¬ 
lar  a  landlord  that  he  could  afford  to 
smile  at  the  anonymous  threats  of  as¬ 
sassination  which  reached  him,  and  his 
family  calmly  continued  their  usual 
pursuits.  *•  I  am  going  on  in  the  old 
way,  writing  stories,”  Maria  tells  her 
cousin  Sophy  Ruxton.  “  I  cannot  be 
a  captain  of  Dragoons,  and  sitting  w’ith 
my  hands  before  me  would  not  make 
any  of  us  one  degree  safer.”  She  did, 
however,  express  a  preference  regard¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  her  possible  mur¬ 
derer  :  “  If  I  am  to  have  my  throat 
cut,  all  I  crave  is  that  it  may  not  be  by 
a  man  with  his  face  blackened  with 
charcoal.” 

The  same  cool,  practical,  somewhat 
hard  common-sense  characterizes  her 
few  allusions  to  the  horrors  devastat¬ 
ing  France  at  this  period.  Her  tone 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Rolands 


*  For  an  interesting  paper  on  their  remark¬ 
able  son,  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  see  Temple 
Bxb,  March,  1894. 

f  From  their  sticking  two  pieces  of  tobacco- 
pipe  at  each  corner  of  their  months,  to  dis- 
gnise  their  faces  and  voices. 
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is  even  cynical.*  But  any  approach  to 
jiosing  was — when  she  detected  it — so 
antipathetic  to  her  that  her  point  of 
view  is  quite  intelligible. 

Mr.  Edgeworth’s  third  wife  died  of 
consumption  in  1797.  “  I  have  heard 

my  father  say,”  writes  Maria,  in  the 
“Memoirs,”  “that  during  the  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  his  marriage  with  this 
lady  he  never  once  saw  her  out  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  never  received  from  her  an 
unkind  word  or  an  angry  look.”  She 
speaks  with  equal  praise  of  Mrs.  Edge¬ 
worth’s  unremitting  care  and  love  for 
her  step-children,  in  whose  education 
husband  and  wife  worked  hand  in 
hand.  But  while  fully  realizing  his 
loss,  Mr.  Edgeworth  was,  as  usual, 
speedily  consoled  ;  and  though  Maria, 
now  over  thirty,  was  his  daily  compan¬ 
ion  and  right  hand,  indoors  and  out, 
he  did  not  hesitate  a  third  time  to  sub¬ 
ject  her  to  the  trial,  often  found  so 
bitter,  of  having  a  step-mother  set  over 
her — this  time  a  girt  some  years  younger 
than  herself.  Mr.  Edgeworth  hrst  saw 
his  future  wife,  Frances  Beaufort,  as  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  in  a  white  frock 
and  pink  sash,  staying  at  Black  Castle 
when  he  took  llonora  Sneyd  there  on  a 
wedding  visit.  Mrs.  Ruxtoii’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Beaufort  family  formed  a 
link  between  the  houses,  and  in  1798 
Dr.  Beaufort  and  his  daughter  paid  a 
visit  to  Edgeworthstown,  which  was 
followed  by  an  offer  of  marriage,  of 
which  Maria  confesses  she  at  first  heard 
with  disapproval,  though  the  bride 
elect  had  shown  kindred  tastes  by  illus¬ 
trating  some  of  her  stories.  Six  months 
after  Elizabeth  Edgeworth’s  death  the 
fourth  marriage  was  celeiirated.f 

*  “  Sbe  was  a  great  woman,  and  died  heroic* 
ally,  bnt  I  don’t 'think  she  became  more  amia¬ 
ble,  and  certainly  not  more  happy,  by  med¬ 
dling  with  politics  ;  for — her  head  is  cut  off 
and  her  husband  has  shot  himself.  I  think  if 
I  had  been  M.  Roland  I  should  not  have  shot 
myself  for  her  sake,  and  I  question  whether 
he  would  not  have  left  the  trigger  undrawn  if 
he  could  have  seen  all  she  intended  to  say  of 
him  to  posterity  .  .  .  her  own  superiority, 
and  his  infinite  obligations  to  her,  she  has 
taken  sufiioient  pains  to  blazon  forth  to  the 
world.  I  do  not  like  all  this,  and  her  duty 
work,  and  her  full  length  portrait  of  herself 
by  herself.” — “A  Memoir  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  with  a  Selection  from  her  Letters.” 
By  the  late  Mrs.  Edgeworth.  Not  published. 
1867.  Vol.  i ,  p.  70. 

t  When  Mr.  Edgeworth,  then  newly-elected 


The  charge  of  a  household  compris¬ 
ing  eight  children  of  ages. varying  from 
thirty  to  three,  two  resident  maiden 
aunts,  and  a  clever,  energetic,  opinion¬ 
ated,  experimentalizing  head  of  the 
family,  with  a  varied  experience  of 
matrimony,  was  no  slight  weight  to  lay 
on  a  girl’s  shoulders.  But  the  new 
wife  carried  it  with  perfect  tact  and 
grace,  and  Maria,  despite  her  first  feel¬ 
ing  of  reluctance,  loyally  and  affection¬ 
ately  lightened  it  by  every  means  in 
her  power.  They  speedily  became  life¬ 
long  friends  in  the  truest  and  deepest 
sense  of  an  often  misapplied  word. 

The  home  coming  was  troubled  by 
news  of  yet  more  serious  risings  than 
those  already  mentioned,  and  on  the 
journey  the  bride  had  to  avert  her  eyes 
from  horrible  traces  of  bloodshed.  The 
French  landed,*  and  Edgeworthstown 


member  for  St.  John's  Town,  Longford,  was 
on  his  way  to  Dublin  to  fetch  his  fourth  bride, 
a  friend  joined  him  for  one  stage  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  who,  among  other  pleasant  and  appropri- 
ate  remarks,  observed,  ”  No  man,  you  know, 
bnt  a  fool,  would  venture  to  make  a  first 
speech  in  Parliament,  or  to  marry,  after  he 
was  fifty.”  Mr.  Edgeworth  laughed,  and  re¬ 
plied  that,  although  past  the  specified  age,  he 
hoped  to  be  married  in  ^a  few  days,  and  to 
make  his  first  speech  in  Parliameot  in  a  few 
months  ! 

*  Certain  politicians  of  the  present  day, 
who  are  anxious  to  see  an  independent  Ire¬ 
land,  and  believe  that  sbe  would  both  choose 
her  allies  wisely,  and  do  .honor  to  their  alli¬ 
ance,  might  well  ponder  the  words  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  (whose  true  patriotism  is  above 
suspicion)  after  the  “  battle  of  Ballinamuck.” 
”  The  French  generals  who  headed  this  inva¬ 
sion  declared  they  had  been  completely  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  people  in  open  rebellion, ‘or 
at  least  organized  tor  insurrection.  But  to 
their  dismay  they  found  only  ‘ragamuffins,’ 
who  did  them  infinitely  more  barm  than 
good.  .  .  .  The  generals  described  the  strata¬ 
gems  which  had  been  practised  upon  them  by 
their  good  allies— the  same  rebels  frequently 
returning  with  different  tones  and  new  stories 
to  obtain  double  and  treble  provisions  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  uniforms,  selling  the  ammu- 
nition  for  whiskey,  and  running  away  ai  the 
first  fire  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  French, 
detesting  and  despising  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  thus  cheated,  pillaged  and  deserted, 
called  them  beggars,  rascals,  and  savages. 
They  cursed  also  without  scruple  their  own 
Directory,  for  sending  them  after  they  had, 
as  they  boasted,  conquered  the  world,  to  be  at 
last  beaten  in  an  Irish  bog.  Officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  joined  in  swearing  that  they  would  never 
return  to  a  country  where  they  could  find 
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was  at  last  deserted  by  the  family, 
but  only  for  five  days  !  They  found 
it  uninjured  on  their  return,  and  soon 
resumed  their  tranquil  course  of  work 
aud  pleasure.  In  the  same  year  ap¬ 
peared  “  Practical  Education,’'  the 
first  result  of  “  a  literary  partnership” 
between  father  and  daughter,  which 
Maria  called  “  the  joy  and  pride  of  her 
life,”  but  which  certainly  was  not  the 
basis  of  her  lasting  fame.  Such  charm¬ 
ing  stories  for  children  as  “  Simple 
Susan,”  “  Rosamond,”  and  many 
others,  inspired  by  the  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  love  of  children  acquired  in 
the  Edgeworthstown  nursery,  long  held 
their  own  against  formidable  rivals  ; 
but  in  the  works  undertaken  together, 
Maria’s  liveliness  and  intelligence  were 
overweighted.  The  best  thing  they  did 
in  conjunction  was  the  “  Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls.”*  But  of  course  it  is  what  may  be 
called  her  national  novels,  iu  which  her 
enius  had  free  play,  aud  which  fired 
cott’s  ambition  to  do  for  his  country¬ 
men  what  Maria  Edgeworth  had  done 
for  hers,  that  keep  her  memory  green 
even  iu  this  busy  and  forgetful  day. 

The  first  of  these  pictures  of  Irish 
life  and  character,  too  racily  true  to 
nature  ever  to  become  old-fashioned, 
‘‘  Castle  Rackrent,”  was  published  in 
1800,  anonymously  at  first,  but  with 
the  author’s  name  on  the  title-page  of 
a  second  edition  which  followed  in  a 
few  months. 

“It  is,’’  writes  an  appreciative  biographer 
and  critic,  “  a  page  torn  from  the  national  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,  inimitable,  perennially  delight- 
fnl,  eqaally  hnmoroas  and  pathetic,  holding 
np  with  shrewd  wit  and  keen  perception,  min¬ 
gled  with  sympathetic  indalgence,  the  follies 
and  vices  that  have  caused,  and  in  a  modified 
degree  still  cause,  no  small  proportion  of  the 
miseries  that  have  afflicted  and  still  afflict  that 
unhappy  land.  ...  No  conclusions  are 
drawn,  the  narrative  never  flags  or  drags,  the 
abundant  anecdotes  are  poured  forth  with  true 
Irish  exuberance.  The  book  is  an  epitome  of 
the  Irish  character — *  fighting  like  devils  for 
conciliation,  and  hating  each  other  for  the 
love  of  God.'  Never  did  laughter  and.  tears. 


neither  bread,  wine,  nor  discipline,  and  where 
the  people  lived  on  roots,  whiskey,  and  lying.  ’’ 
— “  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth.’’ 
1820.  Vol,  ii.,  p.  237. 

*  In  regard  to  which  an  Irish  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  perpetrated  the  excellent  practi¬ 
cal  one  of  ordering  it  for  an  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety  I 


sympathy  and  repugnance,  lie  more  closely  to¬ 
gether  than  in  this  tale.’’* 

When  “  Moral  Tales”  had  penetrat¬ 
ed  to  France,  and  “  Practical  Educa¬ 
tion”  was  said  to  be  a  text- book  in  cer¬ 
tain  French  schools,  and  “  Belinda” 
had  been  translated  by  Comte  de  Cesar, 
aud  the  “  Biblioth^que  Brittanique” 
had  made  the  Edgeworth  family  well- 
known,  they  crossed  the  Channel  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  to 
French  literary  and  scientific  circles. 
Maria’s  home  letters  are  filled  with 
sparkling  sketches  of  her  new  acquaint¬ 
ances.  We  see  Madame  Ilecamier, 
beautiful,  elegant,  gracious,  sitting  on 
the  arm  of  La  Harpe’s  chair,  in  his 
wretched  room,  while  he,  arrayed  “  in 
a  dirty,  reddish  night-gown,  and  a  very 
dirty  night  cap,  bound  round  the  fore¬ 
head  with  a  superlatively  dirty  ribbon,” 
recites  his  own  poems.  We  breakfast 
with  ‘‘  Mme.  d’Ouditot” — Rousseau’s 
Julie,  then  seventy-two— “  a  thin  wom¬ 
an  in  a  little  black  bonnet,  shockingly 
ugly,  squinting  so  much  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  which  way  she  is  look¬ 
ing.  But,”  adds  Maria,  ‘‘  no  sooner 
did  I  hear  her  speak  than  I  began  to 
like  her,  and  to  find  in  her  countenance 
a  most  benevolent  and  agreeable  ex¬ 
pression.  .  .  .  She  seems  as  gay  and 
open-hearted  as  a  girl  of  fifteen.  It 
has  been  said  of  her  that  she  not  only 
never  did  any  harm,  but  never  suspect¬ 
ed  any.” 

Far  different  was  the  impression 
made  by  Madame  de  Qeulis,  whose 
gloomy,  ruinous  abode  is  described 
with  painful  minuteness.  In  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  a  half-  lit  room,  further  eclipsed 
by  a  great  puff  of  smoke,  rose  the  tall 
form  of  a  lady  in  black,  silent  and 
scarcely  seen.  When  the  cheery  little 
English  authoress  had  rather  nervously 
introduced  her  father  and  herself,  she 
saw  in  her  hostess  a  very  thin  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  woman,  with — 

“  diirk  eyes,  long  sallow  cheeks,  compressed 
thin  lips,  two  or  three  black  ringlets  on  a  high 
forehead,  a  cap  that  Mrs.  Grier  might  wear  — 
altogether  an  appearance  of  fallen  fortunes, 
worn  ont  health,  and  excessive,  but  guarded, 
irritability.  .  .  .  She  seemed  alive  only  t^ 
literary  quarrels  and  jealousies.  There  was 

*  “  Maria  Edgeworth.”  By  Htlen  Zim- 
mern.  Alien  &  Co.,  1883.  “  Eminent  Wom¬ 
en  Series.”  Fp.  52-53. 
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Bomething  of  malignity  in  her  countenance 
and  conversation  that  repelled  love,  and  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  which  annihilated  esteem.  .  .  .  I  never 
met  anyone  of  any  party  who  was  her  friend. 
This  strikes  me  with  real  lAeiancholy  ;  to  see 
a  woman  of  the  first  talents  in  Europe,  who 
had  lived  and  shone  in  the  gay  court  of  the 
gayest  nation  in  the  world,  now  deserted  and 
forlorn,  without  society  and  without  a  single 
friend— admired,  and  despised.” 

Mr.  Edgfiworth,  whom  Madame  de 
Genlis  tooic  pains  to  please,  formed  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  her  than  his 
clear-sighted  daughter,  and  with  the 
artless  vanity  which  tinctured  most  of 
his  utterances,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  “  she  was  a  person  over  whose 
mind  he  could  gain  great  ascendency.  ” 

During  this  visit  to  France,  when 
Maria  was  thirty-six  years  old,  occurred 
her  only  love  affair — at  least,  the  only 
one  of  which  any  record  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  She  tells  her  Aunt  Ruxton,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  her  lively  letters,  that 
she  has  been  interrupted  by  “  a  visit 
from  M.  Edelcrantz,  a  Swedish  gentle¬ 
man  of  superior  understanding  and 
mild  manners.  He  came  to  offer  me 
his  hand  and  heart !”  adding,  that  she 
had  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  return 
his  attachment,  and  that  nothing  could 
tempt  her  to  leave  her  own  friends  and 
country  for  Sweden.*  Her  step-mother 
says,  however  : — 

“  Maria  was  mistaken  as  to  her  own  feel, 
ings.  She  refused  M.  Edelcrantz,  but  she  was 
exceedingly  in  love  with  him.  .  .  .  She  de¬ 
cided  rightly  for  her  own  future  happiness 
and  for  that  of  her  family,  but  she  suffered 
much  at  the  time  and  long  afterward.  Even 
after  our  return  to  Edgeworthstown  it  was 
long  before  she  recovered  her  elasticity  of 
mind.  She  exerted  all  her  powers  of  self-com¬ 
mand,  and  turned  her  attention  to  everything 
which  her  father  suggested  she  should  write. 
But  ‘  Leonora,'  which  she  began  immediately 
after  our  return  home,  was  written  with  the 
hope  of  pleasing  the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz,  and 
the  idea  of  what  he  would  think  of  it  was,  I 
believe,  present  to  her  in  every  page  she 
wrote.” 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  here  a 
little  of  that  collective  selfishness  which, 
oddly  enough,  never  seems  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  so  reprehensible  as  individual 
selOshness.  The  dismissal  of  M.  Edel- 


*  M.  Edelcrantz.  who  was  private  secretary 
to  the  king,  and  held  other  important  appoint¬ 
ments,  did  not  feel  justified  in  throwing  up 
his  position  and  prospects  in  bis  own  country 
for  Miss  Edgeworth’s  sake. 


crantz  was  “  best  for  the  happiness  of 
the  family.”  The  impression  is  deep¬ 
ened  when  Mrs.  Edgeworth  continues, 
after  speaking  of  Maria’s  idea  that  she 
”  would  not  have  suited  M.  Edelcrantz’s 
position  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  and 
that  her  want  of  beauty  might  have 
diminished  his  attachment It  was 
better  perhaps  that  she  should  think 
so,  as  it  calmed  her  mind.  But  from 
what  I  saw  of  him  I  think  he  was  a 
man  capable  of  really  valuing  her.  I 
believe  that  he  was  much  attached  to 
her  and  deeply  mortibed  at  her  refusal 
.  .  .  he  was  always  distinguished  for 
his  high  character  and  great  abilities. 
He  never  married.”  * 

Rumors  of  war  with  England  hurried 
the  Edgeworths  out  of  Paris,  but 
Maria’s  brother  Lovell,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Geneva  and  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  warning  sent  him  by  his  father, 
was  made  prisoner,  kept  in  Verdun  for 
six  years,  and  not  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
family  until  1814. 

The  constant  dread  of  French  inva¬ 
sion  set  Mr.  Edgeworth  again  to  work 
on  his  telegraph  ;  this  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  up  the  idea  heartily.  A 
line  of  telegraphs  was  erected  from 
Dublin  to  Galway,  a  telegraphic  corps 
formed  from  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  yeo¬ 
manry,  and  a  ruined  stone  windmill  on 
the  Hill  of  Cappa  turned  into  a  forti¬ 
fied  station.  Maria,  of  course,  was  her 
father’s  secretary  during  all  this  work, 
besides  writing  another  novel,  visiting 
with  different  members  of  the  family 
at  neighboring  country  houses,  teach¬ 
ing  the  younger  children,  unceasingly 
befriending  the  poorer  tenants  on  the 
estate,  and  embroidering  a  pair  of 
sleeves  for  a  friend.  “  If  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art  should  begin  to  say,  ‘  Ob,  it  is  a 
pity  Miss  Edgeworth  should  spend  her 
time  at  such  work  !’  ”  she  writes  to  her 
brother  Henry,  “  please  interrupt  her, 
thongh  that  is  very  rude,  and  say  1  like 
work  very  much,  and  that  I  have  only 
done  this  at  odd  times,  after  breakfast 
you  know,  when  my  father  reads  out 
Pope’s  ‘  Homer,’  or  when  there  are  long 
sittings,  and  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  move  one’s  dngers  than  to  sit  with 
hands  clasped  immovably.” 

*  ‘  ‘  Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth.’  ’  By  the 
late  Mrs  Edgeworth.  Not  published.  Vol.  i., 
p.  143. 
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In  the  midst  of  such  a  busy,  lively 
family  life  as  this,  and  in  a  mind  so 
active,  so  well  stored,  and  so  complete¬ 
ly  under  control  as  Maria’s,  there  could 
be  no  merely  sentimental  regrets.  Yet 
Mrs.  Edgeworth  says,  “  The  unexpect¬ 
ed  mention  of  M.  Edelcrantz’s  name, 
or  even  that  of  Sweden,  in  a  book  or 
newspaper,  always  moved  her  so  much 
thiit  the  words  in  the  page  became  a 
mass  of  confusion  before  her  eyes,  and 
her  voice  lost  all  power.” 

In  some  of  Maria’s  letters  to  her 
Aunt  Ruxton,  during  1806,  we  get  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  the  early  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  “  I  have 
been  at  Pakenham  Hall,”  she  writes. 
”  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt  so 
much  pleasure  as  in  hearing  sweet  Kitty 
Pakenham  speak  of  your  Sophy.  I 
never  saw  her  look  more  animated  or 
more  pretty  than  when  she  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  her.” 

A  little  later — 

“  Yoar  aooonnt  of  the  good  news  of  Miss 
Pakenham 's  happiness  is  one  of  those  tales 
of  real  life  in  which  the  romance  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  fiction.  I  hope  the  imaginations  of 
this  hero  and  heroine  have  not  been  too  much 
exalted.  Pray  tell  dear  good  Lady  Elizabeth 
we  are  so  delighted  with  the  news,  and  so  en¬ 
grossed  by  it,  that,  waking  or  sleeping,  the 
image  of  Miss  Pakenham  swims  before  our 
eyes.  To  make  the  romance  perfect  we  want 
two  material  documents— a  description  of  the 
person  of  Sir  Arthur,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
time  when  the  interview  after  his  return  took 
place.” 

She  soon  has  her  curiosity  on  the 
former  point  gratihed  :  “  Doctor  Beau¬ 
fort,  tell  Charlotte,  saw  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  the  Castle ;  handsome, 
very  brown,  quite  bald,  and  a  hooked 
nose.”  And  in  the  next  letter  :  “Lady 
Elizabeth  Pakenham  told  us  that  when 
Lady  Wellesley”  [her  daughter]  “  was 
presented  to  the  Queen,  Her  Majesty 
said,  ‘  I  am  happy  to  see  you  at  my 
Court,  so  bright  an  example  of  con¬ 
stancy.  If  anybody  in  this  world  de¬ 
serves  to  be  happy,  you  do.  But  did 
you  really  never  write  one  letter  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  during  his  long  ab¬ 
sence?  ’  ‘  No,  never,  madam.’  ‘  And 

did  you  never  think  of  him  ?  ’  ‘Yes, 
madam,  very  often.’  ” 

Queen  Charlotte’s  cross-questioning 
of  the  pretty  bride  suggests  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  probation — stern  parents — cor¬ 
respondence  forbidden — and  then  the 


return  of  the  young  hero,  “  bringing 
his  sheaves  (of  laurels)  with  him,”  to 
the  chime  of  wedding  bells. 

The  following  year  was  a  sad  one  at 
Edgeworthstown.  Honora  and  Eliza- 
beth  bad  already  been  carried  off  by 
consumption,  and  Charlotte  also  was 
doomed.  “  Her  genius  and  her  beauty, 
her  guileless  heart,  her  innocent  gayety, 
her  never  ruffled  temper,”  says  her 
stepmother,  “  had  made  her  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  knew  her,  the  idol 
and  darling  of  her  family.”  Some  of 
her  very  clever  studies  of  Irish  types 
are  engraved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  completed  by  Maria. 

Many  curious  little  incidental  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  Lime  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  letters  ;  writing  from 
Ardbraccan  House  in  .1811,  she  says  — 

When  Lord  Longford  came  in  I  escaped 
from  cribbage,  and  beard  many  entertaining 
things.  One  was  of  his  meeting  a  man  in  the 
mail  coach  who  looked  os  if  be  was  gouty,  and 
could  not  stir  without  great  difficulty,  and 
never  without  tho  assistance  of  a  companion, 
who  never  moved  an  inch  from  him.  At  last 
Lord  Longford  discovered  (hat  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  gouty  ovoalls  coveted  ftUers,  that  he 
was  a  malefactor  in  irons,  and  that  his  com¬ 
panion  was  a  Bow  Street  officer,  who  treated 
his  prisoner  with  the  greatest  politeness. 

‘  Give  me  leave,  sir — excuse  me — one  on  your 
arm  and  one  on  mine,  and  then  we  are  sure 
we  can’t  leave  one  another.’  A  worse  travel- 
ling  companion  this  than  the  bear,  whom  Lord 
Longford  found  one  morning  in  the  coach,  op¬ 
posite  to  him,  when  day  dawned.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  fur  coat,  as  he  had  all  night  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be !” 

All  through  life  Maria  Edgeworth 
had  the  best  qualification  of  a  novelist 
of  manners — intimate,  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every  class  of  society,  and  de¬ 
voted  friends  who  ranged  from  the 
charming,  impulsive,  warm-hearted 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  to  the  grand¬ 
children  of  her  own  old  servants.  She 
had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  fame  in 
Paris  ;  a  visit  to  London  in  1613  made 
her  yet  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  and  it  was  demonstrated 
that  there  is  something  “  in  a  name” 
when  that  of  Edgeworth  at  once  se¬ 
cured  a  box  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  act 
after  it  had  been  pronounced  quite  un¬ 
attainable.  Very  brief  records  of  this 
particular  visit  remain  ;  the  Miss 
Berrys  are  dismissed  with  a  word. 
Lady  Crewe  has  little  more  ;  a  whole 
host  of  interesting  and  famous  people 
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whose  hospitalities  were  showered  on 
the  Edgeworths  are  barely  enumerated. 

Maria  had  the  pleasure  of  refusing 
au  invitation  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  wrote  of  Byron  :  “  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  his  appearance  is 
nothing  that  you  would  remark.” 
Helen  Zimmern,  in  her  excellent  mem¬ 
oir,  expresses  surprise  that  his  good 
looks  did  not  strike  Miss  Edgeworth  ; 
but  remembering  that  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb’s  first  recorded  impression  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  ”  mad,  bad,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  know,”  and  that  Sydney 
Owenson  pronounced  him  a  sullen- 
looking  boy,  one  cannot  wonder  that 
the  sane  and  sensible  Maria  was  not 
taken  captive  by  mere  beauty  of  feature 
marred  by  an  expression  of  hauteur  and 
ill-temper. 

Byron  was  more  favorably  impressed 
by  Miss  Edgeworth,  for  in  his  diary 
(January  10,  1821),  after  noting  that 
he  has  been  reading  the  Life  of  K.  L. 
Edgeworth,  he  adds  that  he  remembers 
having  met  the  father  and  daughter  in 
the  fashionable  world,  and  that  he-r 

"  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow,  of  a 
clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but  active, 
brisk,  and  endless.  He  was  seventy,  bat  did 
not  look  forty-eight  .  .  .  bounced  about,  and 
talked  loud  and  long.  .  .  .  Everybody  oared 
more  about  her.  She  was  a  nice  little  unas¬ 
suming  ‘  Jeanie  Deans-looking  body,*  as  we 
Scotch  say  ;  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly 
not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet 
as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed 
she  could  write  her  name  ;  whereas  her  father 
talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing.”  * 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  impression 
generally  made  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in 
spite  of  his  acknowledged  talent  and 
usefulness.  Yet  his  daughter,  in  her 
profound  love  and  admiration,  persist¬ 
ed  in  attributing  two-thirds  of  the  no¬ 
tice  the  family  received  to  hfs  tran¬ 
scendent  merits,  and  always  submitted 
to  his  judgment,  often  inferior  to  her 
own.  It  is  difficult  not  to  sympathize 
with  the  impatience  expressed  by  Miss 
Mitford  (though  it  reads  oddly  from  a 
daughter  so  blindly  devoted  as  she  was 
herself)  at  her  sister  authoress’s  com¬ 
plete  subjection  to  the  paternal  criti¬ 
cism  which  tinkered  her  stories  and 


*  ‘‘  Byron’s  Life,  Letters  and  Journals.” 
Murray,  1860.  Pp.  479-480. 


cramped  her  style.  Much  the  same 
feeling  peeps  out  in  a  letter  from  Scott 
to  Joanna  Baillie,  dated  July,  1813. 

After  mentioning  his  introduction  to 
her  friend  Mr.  Merritt,  Scott  adds — 

”  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  two  things.  The 
other  is  getting  acquainted  with  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  If  you  would  give  a  silver  sixpence, 
os  you  say,  to  see  us  together,  each  of  us 
would,  1  am  sure,  have  given  a  silver  crown 
(no  small  part,  now.  of  the  real  cash  contained 
in  anybody’s  purse)  to  have  seen  you  a  third 
in  our  party.  I  have  found  her  a  frank,  ani¬ 
mated,  sensible,  and  amusing  woman,  entirely 
free  from  affectation  of  any  kind,  and  of  a  con¬ 
fiding  and  affectionate  and  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  that  has  really  gained  upon  my  heart 
We  met  a  good  many  times,  and  when  we 
parted  she  was  in  tears,  like  one  who  takes 
leave  of  an  old  friend.  She  has  been  received 
by  everybody,  the  first  in  literature  and  the 
first  in  rank,  with  the  most  gratifying  eager¬ 
ness  and  respect,  and  has  delighted  them  all. 
She  is  cheerful,  and  talks  easily  and  fiuently, 
and  tells  her  little  story  (when  her  father  did 
not  take  it  out  of  her  month)  very  pleasantly. 
However,  in  regard  to  her  father,  she  is  not  so 
much  hampered  as  she  must  have  been  in 
Edinburgh,  where  1  was  told  she  could  not  get 
leave  to  speak  to  anybody,  and  therefore  kept 
in  the  background  wherever  she  went.  When 
they  take  up  the  same  thing  now  they  have  a 
fair  wrangle  (though  a  good-humored  one)  for 
it,  and  she  as  often  gets  the  better  as  be. 
He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  strange  mortal,  with  no 
great  tact  and  some  conceit.  Yet  his  daugh¬ 
ter  is  so  strongly  attached  to  him  that  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  some  real  good  in  him  ; 
and,  convinced  of  this,  I  have  taken  a  good¬ 
will  to  him  in  spite  of  fashion.*  Yon  would 
have  been  amused  if  you  had  seen  with  what 
eagerness  people  crowded  to  get  a  sight  of 
Mias  Edgeworth— who  is  very  short -peeping 
over  shoulders  and  between  curled  teles  to  get 
but  one  look.  She  said  herself,  at  a  party 
where  I  met  her,  that  the  crowd  closed  over 
her.”  f 

When  “  Waverley”  appeared,  in  1814, 
the  publishers  sent  Miss  Edgeworth  a 


*  The  secret  of  his  attraction  possibly  lay  in 
Mr.  Edgeworth’s  capacity  for  loving.  In  one 
of  his  latest  letters  he  told  the  mother  of  his 
fourth  wife  :  “  I  write  from  the  midst  of  such 
a  circle  of  children  as  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  anywhere  else.  Such  excellent  princi¬ 
ples,  such  just  views  of  human  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  such  cultivated  understandings,  such 
charming  tempers,  make  a  little  Paradise 
around  me.  To  fade  away  from  the  world 
with  such  objects  before  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  bodily  pain,  is  all  that  I  can 
wish.” — “Memoirs  of  Eichard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth.”  London,  1820.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  442. 

f  “  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 
David  Douglas.  Edinburgh,  1894.  Vol.  i., 
pp.  299-300. 
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copy  “  from  the  author.”  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  who,  like  all  his  family,  ardent¬ 
ly  admired  Scott’s  poems,  exclaimed 
while  the  novel  was  being  read  aloud — 
”  Aut  Scotus  aut  Diabolus  and  with 
this  sentence  Maria  headed  her  letter 
of  acknowledgment  and  enthusiastic 
praise  ;  but  Ballantyne  replied  to  her, 
and  Scott  still  remained  behind  the 
mask.  Great  had  been  the  joy  and 
exultation  at  Edgeworthstown  when, 
on  arriving  at  the  “  Postscript,  which 
should  have  been  a  Preface,”  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  author’s  admission  that  his 
aim  was  ‘‘  in  some  distant  degree  to 
emulate”  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Irish  por¬ 
traits.* 

This  was  delightful  ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  superb  compliment  her  writings 
ever  received  was  when,  much  later, 
Macaulay,  in  his  stately  fashion,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  scene  in  “  The  Ab¬ 
sentee,”  in  which  Lord  Colambre  avows 
his  identity  to  his  tenants  and  the 
“  Unjust  Steward,”  was  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  written  since  the  opening 
of  the  twenty-second  book  of  the 
“  Odyssey.” 

Hitherto,  except  when  the  illness  and 
death  of  sisters  or  step-mothers  cloud¬ 
ed  the  horizon  at  Edgeworthstown  (and 
Mr.  Edgeworth’s  wonderful  power  of 
recovering  from  these  afflictions  seems 
to  have  imbued  the  whole  family  with 
something  more  than  resignation,  a 
cheerful  fortitude,  partly  tempera¬ 
mental,  partly,  no  doubt,  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  survived),  we 
have  seen  Maria  working  amid  so  much 
gayety  and  fun,  so  many  conflicting  de¬ 
mands  on  her  help  and  sympathy,  that 
the  number  and  quality  of  her  stories 
is  quite  marvellous.  One  would  have 
thought  her  almost  too  happy  to  work 
so  much  and  so  well. 

A  far  different  and  very  pathetic  pic- 

*  Constable  asserts  that  the  greatest  compli. 
ment  he  could  pay  “  the  author  of  ‘  Waver- 
ley  ’  ”  was  to  say,  “  Positively,  this  is  worthy 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.”  And  in  one  of  the  re¬ 
cently  published  ‘‘Familiar  Letters,”  Scott 
tells  ‘‘Ireland’s  guardian  spirit”  that  he  has 
seen  the  results  of  her  work  in  encouraging 
kindly  feeling  between  the  two  nations.  “I 
have  known  many  a  poor  Irish  laborer  against 
whom  fifteen  years  ago  men's  minds  would 
have  been  hardened  by  prejudice  and  miscon¬ 
ception,  who  has  been  treated  with  kindness 
as  the  countryman  of  the  postillion  Jerry.” 


ture  is  drawn  of  the  composition  of 
“Ormond.” 

‘‘  Maria,”  writes  her  stepmother,  “  read  the 
first  chapter  out  to  her  father  in  the  carriage 
going  to  Pakenham  Hull  to  see  Lord  Long, 
ford’s  bride.  It  was  the  last  visit  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  paid  anywhere.  He  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  should  write  a  companion  story 
to  ‘  Harrington,  ’  and  in  all  her  anguish  of 
mind  at  his  state  of  health,  she,  by  a  wonder, 
ful  effort  of  affection  and  genius,  produced 
those  gay  and  brilliant  pages.  The  interest 
and  delight  which  her  father,  ill  as  he  was, 
took  in  this  beginning,  induced  her  to  go 
on.  ,  .  .  All  the  wonderful  scenes  of  wit, 
humor,  and  feeling,  were  written  in  an  agony 
of  anxiety,  with  trembling  hand  and  tearful 
eyes.  As  she  finished  chapter  after  chapter 
she  read  them  out,  the  whole  family  assembling 
in  her  father's  room  to  listen  to  them.’  ’  * 

And  Mr.  Edgeworth  still  roused  him¬ 
self  to  his  accustomed  task  of  correc¬ 
tion,  which  “  he  would  work  at  in  his 
bed  for  hours  together,  once  for  six 
hours  during  an  interval  of  sickness 
and  exquisite  pain.”  On  his  birthday, 
May  31st,  Maria  had  the  satisfaction 
of  putting  the  printed  volumes  of  the 
novel  in  which  he  had  been  so  deeply 
interested,  complete,  into  his  hands; 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1817,  he  died, 
and,  writes  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  “  the  rest 
of  this  year  is  a  blanh.” 

Maria’s  eyes  had  suffered  so  much 
from  overwork  at  night,  while  strug¬ 
gling  with  her  grief,  in  order  that  “  Or¬ 
mond”  might  be  finished  while  her 
father  still  lived,  that  she  said  the  tears 
shed  afterward  “  felt  like  the  cutting 
of  a  knife.”  Debarred  from  reading, 
writing,  and  needlework,  she  set  her¬ 
self  to  learn  knitting,  and  supplied  all 
her  friends  with  what  she  called  “  booti- 
kins”  to  sleep  in. 

The  family  dispersed  fora  time  after 
Mr.  Edgeworth’s  funeral,  Mrs  Edge- 
woith  taking  the  younger  children  to 
visit  her  own  relations,  and  Maria  going 
where  alone  she  could  feel  comparative¬ 
ly  happy — to  her  beloved  Aunt  Ruxton, 
at  Black  Castle.  The  reassembling  at 
Edgeworthstown  was  painful  to  all, 
though  its  new  master,  the  eldest  and 
unmarried  son,  did  his  utmost  to  fill 
his  father’s  place,  and  his  sister  wrote 
gratefully,  “  Nothing  can  be  kinder 
than  Lovell  is  to  all  of  us.” 

*  "  A  Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth.”  By 
the  late  Mrs.  Edgeworth.  Not  published. 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  323-324. 
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In  1818  Maria’s  eyes  had  improved 
Biifficiently  to  enable  her  to  begin  l»er 
difficult  task  of  editing  and  completing 
her  father’s  autobiography,  not  ren¬ 
dered  easier  by  his  dying  injunction 
that  it  should  be  published  “  without 
any  change.”  But  she  had  to  save 
her  sight  for  this  work  alone,  and  to 
employ  her  sisters  as  copyists  and 
amanuenses,  which  must  have  been  irk¬ 
some  to  one  accustomed  to  be  so  inde¬ 
pendent.  Added  to  this  mechanical 
difficulty  was  the  pressing  sense  of  in¬ 
tellectual  isolation  and  timidity  in 
trusting  her  own  judgment,  after  hav¬ 
ing  for  so  many  years — wisely  or  un¬ 
wisely — deferred  to  that  of  her  father, 
and  associated  him  with  everything  she 
wrote,  did,  or  felt.  Naturally  she  was 
more  dependent  than  of  old  on  outside 
affection,  and  she  gives  very  simple  and 
natural  expression  to  the  feeling  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  O’Beirne  : — “  Will  you 
thank  the  Bishop  for  his  kind  letter  to 
me,  and  especially  for  his  calling  me 
his  ‘  dear  Maria  ’  ?  I  was  always  fond 
of  being  loved,  but  of  late  1  am  become 
more  sensible  of  the  soothing  power  of 
affectionate  expressions.” 

A  round  of  pleasant  visits  to  the 
homes  of  intimate  friends,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Bowood,  Trentham,  and  Joanna 
Baillie’s  house  at  Hampstead,  did  much 
to  revive  Maria’s  spirits,  and  prepare 
her  for  appreciating  the  next  London 
season.  As  before,  her  letters  are  often 
flying  birdseye  views,  rather  suggestive 
than  descriptive  ;  but  what  a  group  of 
philanthropists  is  summoned  up  by 
such  a  paragraph  as  this  : — “  Twice  at 
Mr.  Wilberforce’s  ;  he  lives  next  door 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread  ;  there 
we  met  Mr.  Buxton — admirable  facts 
from  him  about  Newgate  and  Spital- 
fields  weavers.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Fry,  that  angel  woman, 
is  ill.” 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  spent  with  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington — ”  always  Kitty 
Pakenham  to  her  friends,”  as  she  her¬ 
self  said.  A  plate  of  shamrocks  stood 
on  the  table,  with  clusters  of  which 
emblematic  leaves  she  decorated  her 
visitors  as  they  arrived.  It  seems 
curious  to  read  that  in  1819  Maria 
did  not  recognize  the  great  Duke  be¬ 
cause  he  “looked  so  old  and  wrin¬ 
kled  !”  But  she  found  his  manner 


“  very  agreeable*,  perfectly  simple  and 
dignified.” 

Time,  patience,  and  self-denial  had 
completed  Maria’s  recovery  of  sight, 
and  after  two  years’  abstinence  she 
wrote  : — ‘‘  Now  that  I  have  eyes  to 
read  again  I  have  a  voracious  appetite 
and  a  relish  for  food,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  I  am  afraid,  like  a  half- 
famished,  shipwrecked  wretch.”  Her 
reading  was  enormous  and  almost  om¬ 
nivorous,  and  there  was  no  more  gener¬ 
ous  and  sympathetic  critic  of  the  novels 
of  others.  She  fully  appreciated  Miss 
Austen,  worshipped  Scott,  and  wrote 
of  a  book  now  little  more  than  known 
by  name — 

“  I  have  just  been  reading,  for  the  fonrth 
time,  I  believe,  ‘  The  Simple  Story,’  which  I 
intended  this  time  to  read  as  a  critic,  that  I 
might  write  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  abont  it.  Bat  1 
was  so  carried  away  by  it  that  I  was  totally 
incapable  of  thinking  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  or  any¬ 
thing  bat  Miss  Milner  and  Dorriforth.  who 
appeared  to  me  real  persons  whom  I  saw  and 
heard,  and  who  had  such  power  to  interest 
me  that  I  cried  my  eyes  almost  oat  before  I 
came  to  the  end  of  the  story.  I  think  it  the 
most  pathetic  and  the  most  powerfally-writ- 
ten  tale  I  ever  read.  I  was  obliged  to  go  from 
it  to  correct  ‘  Belinda  ’  ”  [her  own  novel] 
“  for  Mrs.  Barbaald,  who  is  going  to  insert  it 
in  her  collection  of  novels  with  a  preface  ; 
and  I  really  was  so  provoked  with  the  cold 
tameness  of  that  stick  or  stone,  Belinda,  that 
I  coaid  have  torn  the  pages  to  pieces  ;  and 
really  I  have  not  the  heart  or  the  patience  to 
correct  her.  As  the  hackney  coachman  said, 

‘  Mend  you  !  Better  make  a  new  one  1  ’  ” — 
“  Memoirs  by  Mrs.  Edgeworth.”  Vol.  i.,  pp. 
229-230. 

In  1820  Maria  took  her  young  sisters, 
Fanny  and  Harriet,  to  Paris,  and  felt 
all  the  delight  of  a  fond  mother  in  the 
general  admiration  excited  by  their 
beauty  and  grace.  Again  we  have  rapid 
summaries  of  their  gay  doings,  intend¬ 
ed  only  as  notes  for  verbal  amplifica¬ 
tion  at  Edgeworthstown,  and  making 
one  deeply  regret  that  she  did  not  write 
her  recollections  of  famous  contempora¬ 
ries— what  a  treasure-house  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  anecdote  they  would  have 
afforded  !  Here  is  a  suggestive  scrap  : — 

“  Went  to  Madame  Recamier’s,  in  her  con¬ 
vent,  L’Abbaye  aax  bois,  np  seventy-eight 
steps  ;  elegant  room,  and  she  as  elegant  as 
ever.*  Matthien  de  Montmorenci,  the  ex- 


*  “  I  do  not  know,”  she  writes  in  another 
letter,  ”  what  Sneyd"  (her  brother)  “  can  have 
done  to  make  Madame  Recamier  laagh  ;  in 
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Qaeen  of  Sweden,  Madame  de  Boigne,  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman,  and  Madame  la  Marechale  de 
Moreaa,  a  battered  beauty,  smelling  of  garlic, 
and  screeching  in  vain  to  pass  for  a  wit.” 

Then  we  have  an  evening  at  Cuvier’s, 
where  “all  the  talents”  were  assem¬ 
bled,  and  Trelawny  charmed  Matia  by 
a  panegyric  on  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  ;  a 
visit  to  La  Celle,  once  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  where  Maria’s 
host,  “  M.  Morel  de  Vindfe,  pair  de 
France,  ancien  conseillerde  Parlement, 
etc.,”  was  found  filling  in  the  ground 
of  his  wife’s  tapestry  :  “  Ho  has  had 
a  cold,  and  wears  a  black  silk  handker¬ 
chief  on  his  head  and  a  hat  over  it  in 
the  house  ;  three  waistcoats,  two  coats, 
and  a  spencer an  interview  with 
Madame  de  Villette,  Voltaire’s  ''belle 
et  bonne,"  still  charming  and  enthusias¬ 
tic,  beseeching  Maria  even  with  tears 
not  to  believe  the  calumnies  heaped  on 
her  idol ;  and  a  meeting  with  Prince 
Rostopchin,  “  who  burned  Moscow, 
first  setting  fire  to  his  own  house.  I 
never  saw  a  more  striking  Calmuck 
countenance.”  Madame  de  Rumford 
seems  to  have  foreshadowed  a  type  not 
uncommon  in  our  own  day.  “  There 
was  a  sort  of  chuffiness  and  a  sawdust 
kind  of  unconnected  cut  shortness  in 
her  manner  which  we  could  not  like.” 
Madame  dela  Rochejacquelein  (alas  for 
ideals  !)  was  found  “  with  a  bundled 
form  and  dress  all  squashed  on  a  sofa,” 
owing  to  an  accident  to  her  leg — “  a 
large  fat  woman,  with  a  broad,  round, 
fair  face,”  but  unmistakably  well-born 
and  well-bred.  She  said  that  she  was 
always  sorry  when  strangers  saw  her  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  that  she  destroyed  all 
their  illusions.  She  knew  that  she 
ought  to  have  had  the  air  of  a  heroine, 
and  above  all  that  she  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  melancholy,  or,  at  all  evente, 
weary  of  life — but  unfortunately  she 
could  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  “  Par- 
ceque  je  sais  que  je  detrnis  toute  illu¬ 
sion.  Je  sais  que  je  devrais  avoir  Pair 
d’une  heroine,  et  surtoutque  je  devrais 
avoir  Pair  malhenreuse  ou  epuis6  au 
moins — ricn  de  tout  cela,  helas  !” 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  dwells  with  pride 
on  the  immense  success  of  her  stop- 
daughter  in  Parisian  society,  partly 
due  to  her  perfect  command  of  the 

my  time  she  never  went  beyond  the  smile  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  gracefnl  in 
beauty.’  ’ 
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French  language,  which  she  spoke  as 
brightly  and  idiomatically  as  her  own, 
partly  to  her  wonderful  power  of  seeing 
and  sympathizing  with  all  sides  of  a 
question,  so  that  Bonaparlists  and  Roy¬ 
alists  alike  poured  out  to  her  their  re¬ 
grets  and  their  hopes  ;  men  of  science 
found  that  she  understood  them,  and 
young  men  of  fashion  of  both  the  cur¬ 
rent  types,  the  gay  and  flippant,  and 
the  melancholy  and  Bjronic,  would 
desert  the  radiant  beauties  of  the  hour 
and  flock  round  the  lively,  intelligent, 
plain,  middle-aged  little  Irishwoman. 
“  Her  fascination,”  8a3s  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth,  “  was,  that  while  she  ridiculed 
their  afiectations,  she  valued  their  abili¬ 
ties  and  good  qualities.” 

A  visit  to  Ooppet  greatly  impressed 
Maria,  who  gives  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  a  little  figure  seldom  mentioned  by 
travellers  or  biographers— Madame  de 
StaePs  youngest  child. 

“  There  is  something  inexpressibly  melan¬ 
choly,  awful  in  this  house,  in  these  rooms, 
where  the  thought  continually  recurs,  here 
Genius  was  !  here  was  ambition,  love,  all  the 
great  struggles  of  the  passions  ;  here  was  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael !  The  respect  paid  to  her  mem¬ 
ory  by  her  son  and  daughter,  and  by  M.  de 
Broglie,  is  touching.  The  little  Rocca,  seven 
years  old,  is  an  odd  cold,  prudent,  old-man 
sort  of  child,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  son 
yon  would  have  expected  of  such  parents.  M. 
Rocca,  brother  to  the  boy’s  father,  is  here ; 
handsome,  but  1  know  no  mure.  ...  M.  de 
Stael  has  promised  to  show  me  Gibbon’s  love- 
letters  to  his  grandmother,  ending  regularly 
with,  ‘  Je  suis,  mademoiselle,  avec  les  senti- 
mens  qni  font  le  d^espoir  de  ma  vie,’  etc.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that,  thorough¬ 
ly  though  the  three  sisters  enjoyed  all 
that  was  best  and  brightest  in  French 
society,  their  “  constant  chorus”  as 
they  drove  back  from  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  assemblies  was,  “  How  happy  we 
are  to  bo  so  fond  of  each  other  !  How 
happy  we  are  to  be  independent  of  all 
we  see  here  !  How  happy  that  we  have 
our  dear  home  to  return  to  at  last !” 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  was  so  charmingly 
unlike  the  type  as  depicted  by  preju¬ 
dice,  that  room  must  be  found  for  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  sketch  of  her. 

“  Mrs.  Somerville — little,  slightly  made- 
fair  hair,  pink  color  ;  small,  gray,  round,  in¬ 
telligent,  smiling  eyes  ;  very  pleasing  counte¬ 
nance  ;  remarkably  soft  voice,  strong  but  well- 
bred  ^otch  accent.  Timid,  not  disqnalify- 
ingly  timid,  but  naturally  modest,  yet  with  a 
degree  of  self-possession  which  prevents  her 
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being  in  thn  least  awkward,  adds  a  prepos¬ 
sessing  charm  to  her  manner,  and  takes  off 
all  dread  of  her  superior  soientitio  learning.  ” 

During  a  visit  to  Scotland  made  in 
1823,  when  Maria  again  took  two  of  her 
half-sisters  under  her  wing,  she  and  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  became  great 
friends.  It  is  curious  to  6nd  Miss 
Edgeworth  at  this  time  writing  of  “  the 
fird  sound  of  Walter  Scott’s  voice,” 

my  first  impression,”  and  saying, 
“  as  I  sat  beside  him  at  supper  I  could 
not  believe  he  was  a  stranger,  and  for¬ 
got  he  was  a  great  man,”  as  though 
they  had  hitherto  been  total  strangers 
personally  ;  while  he,  as  we  have  seen, 
wrote  a  full  account  of  his  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  to  their  friend 
Joanna  Baillie  ten  years  before.  We 
find  no  record  of  these  early  meetings 
in  the  memoirs  by  Mrs.  Edgeworth  and 
Miss  Zimmern,  and  Lockhart,  in  his 
Life  of  Scott,  expressly  says  that  “  Wa- 
verley”  was  sent  ”  from  the  author” 
to  Miss  Edgeworth,  ‘‘  whom  Scott  had 
never  then  seen,  though  some  literary 
correspondence  had  passed  between 
them.”  * 

Tire  following  description  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  impression  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  never  met  Scott  be¬ 
fore  : — 

“  He  was  neither  so  lai^e  nor  so  heavy  in 
appearance  as  1  had  been  led  to  expect ;  more 
large,  bat  not  unwieldy.  His  coantenance 
benevolent,  and  fall  of  genias  without  the 
slightest  effort.  Delightfully  natural,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  he  was  Walter  Scott  or  the  Great 
Unknown,  as  if  he  only  thought  of  making 
others  happy.  ...  He  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
men  I  ever  saw,  with  all  the'exquisite  polite¬ 
ness  which  is  of  no  particular  school  and  of 
all  countries,  the  politeness  which  arises  from 
good  and  quick  sense  and  feeling,  which  seems 
to  know  by  instinct  the  characters  of  others, 
to  see  what  will  please  and  put  all  his  guests 
at  their  ease.” 

This  meeting  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  the 
good  impression  was  deepened  during 
a  visit  to  Abbotsford.  “  Sir  Walter 
was  then,”  says  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  ”  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  and  in  the  glory 
of  his  prime,  surrounded  by  his  fam¬ 
ily  ..  .  his  joyous  life,  his  looks  of 
fond  pride  in  his  children,  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  his  easy  manners,  the  gay  walks, 
the  evening  conversations,  the  drives 


in  the  sociable,  during  which  the  flow 
of  story,  poetry,  wit  and  wisdom  never 
ceased,  enchanted  Maria.”  She  also 
liked  Lady  Scott,  to  whom  most  of  Sir 
Walter’s  guests  did  scanty  justice,  and 
praised  her  kind  heart,  excellent  house¬ 
keeping,  and  traces  of  past  beauty. 

The  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  when 
Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth  first  met 
deepens  when  we  find  Scott  himself 
writing  in  1822  as  though  he  had  never 
seen  her — and  to  the  very  correspondent 
(Joanna  Baillie)  who  had  expressed 
such  interest  in  their  intercourse  ten 
years  previously  !  ‘‘  I  am  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  Miss  Edge- 
worth,”  he  says  : — 

I  expect  her  to  be  just  what  yon  describe 
— a  being  totally  void  of  affectation,  and  who, 
like  one  other  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  car¬ 
ries  her  literary  reputation  as  freely  and  easily 
as  the  milkmaid  in  my  country  does  the  leglen, 
which  she  carries  on  her  head  and  walks  as 
gracefully  with  it  as  a  duchess.  Some  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  some  of  the  foul  sex  too,  carry 
their  renown  in  London  fashion  on  a  yoke  and 
a  pair  of  pitchers.  The  consequence  is,  that 
besides  poking  frightfully,  they  hit  every  one 
on  the  shins  with  their  buckets.”  * 

Later  he  wrote  to  the  same  friend  : 

”  This  very  remarkable  person  not  only  an¬ 
swered,  but  exceeded  the  expectations  I  had 
formed.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
naivete  and  good  humored  ardor  of  mind 
w  hich  she  unites  with  such  formidable  powers 
of  acute  observation.  In  external  appearance 
she  is  quite  the  fairy  Whippity  Stourie  of  our 
nursery  tale,  the  Whippity  Stourie  who  came 
flying  through  the  window  to  work  all  sorts  of 
marvels.  1  will  never  believe  but  what  she 
has  a  wand  in  her  pocket,  and  pulls  it  out  to 
conjure  a  little  before  she  begins  those  very 
striking  pictures  of  manners.” 

To  Terry,  Scott  describes  her  as  “  a 
very  nice  lioness,  full  of  fun  and  spirit ; 
a  little  slight  figure,  very  active  in  her 
movements,  very  good-humored,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm.”  The  enthusiasm 
lasted  as  long  as  life  itself ;  and  when, 
to  use  Horace  Walpole’s  favorite  phrase, 
her  clock  had  long  struck  fifty,  how 
gay,  and  sympathetic,  and  humorous 
Maria  could  still  be  !  She  was  always 
planning  pleasures  for  others,  finding 
out  just  what  they  wanted  and  making 
the  most  useful  presents  ;  busy  ‘‘  pav¬ 
ing  a  gutter  and  yard  to  Honora’s  pig- 
stye,”  getting  up  at  dawn  to  work  in 


•‘‘Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”  Edinburgh  *‘‘Lifeof  Sir  Walter  Scott.”  Edit.  1837. 
and  London,  1837.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  305.  Vol.  iv.,  p.  287. 
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her  garden,  hemming  frills  for  her 
beloved  Aunt  Buxton,  sitting  up  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  a 
dinner  party,  to  write  merry,  descrip¬ 
tive  letters  to  distant  friends.  “  Here 
comes  the  carriage  rolling  round,”  she 
concludes.  “  I  feel  guilty,  what  will 
my  mother”  (this,  be  it  remembered, 
was  stepmother  No.  3)  “  say  to  me,  so 
long  a  letter  at  this  time  of  night? 
Yours  affectionately  in  all  the  baste 
of  guilt,  conscience-stricken  ;  that  is, 
found  out.  No— all  safe,  all  innocent 
— because  not  found  out.  Finis.  By 
the  Author  of  ‘  Moral  Tales  ’  and  ‘  Prac¬ 
tical  Education.*  ” 

In  August,  1825,  Scott  paid  his  long- 
promised  visit  to  Edgewortlistown,  and 
deepened  the  delightful  impression 
made  in  Scotland  : — ‘‘  lie  is  most 
benignant  as  well  as  most  entertain¬ 
ing  ;  the  noblest  and  the  gentlest  of 
lions.  .  .  .  The  school  band  after  din¬ 
ner  and  the  boys  at  leap-frog  delighted 
Sir  Walter.  Next  day  we  went  to  the 
school  for  a  very  short  time,  and  saw  a 
little  of  everything,  and  a  most  favor¬ 
able  impression  was  made.”  No  doubt 
it  was,  on  that  kindly  nature.  But  the 
”  sarcastic  levity”  of  Lockhart  found 
great  scope  in  describing  Edgeworths- 
towu.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
he  was  writing  hastily  to  his  wife,  with 
no  view  to  publication  ;  — 

“  This  is  a  large  house,”  he  writes,  ”  patched 
and  added  to  with  considerable  taste  by  the 
Papa,  and  full  of  all  nick-nack  locks,  bells, 
bolts,  clocks,  doors,  windows,  walls,  etc.  The 
family  consists,  besides  Miss  E.  and  Curly,  of 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  a  very  pleasing,  lady-like, 
and  intelligent  woman,  rather  younger  than 
Maria,  and  apparently  a  great  friend  of  hers  ; 
then  Honora,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Sneyd 
wives,  a  woman  of  thirty,  pleasant  enough, 
and  has  been  rather  pretty  ;  then  old  Aunt 
Sneyd,  a  poor  old  powdered  body  to  whom 
they  are  all  very  kind— lame  and  helpless,  and 
has  had  some  paralytic  touch  evidently  ;  then 
the  Laird  Lovell  himself,  quite  a  character,  far 
too  much  so  for  being  described  now.  He  has 
a  school  of  240  boys,  half  Protestants,  half 
Catholics,  and  the  teachers  being  men  of 
sense,  1  believe  the  imbecility  of  the  super¬ 
visor  is  not  able  to  prevent  this  from  being 
useful.  But  who  shall  paint  the  absurdity  of 
the  bugle  horns,  the  band  of  music !  the 
marching  to  this  music  up  and  down  stairs 
and  after  dinner  over  the  lawn  at  the  big 
house  ;  above  all,  imagine  leap  frog  ‘  to  its 
ain  tune  ’  solemnly  performed  by  240  boys 
before  the  drawing  room  windows  !  What  a 
farce  might  be  m^e  of  Owen  and  this  man, 
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whom  I  take  to  be  an  Owen,  as  far  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  squire  can  be  such  a  matter.”  * 

In  his  life  of  his  father  in-law,  Lock¬ 
hart  gives  a  much  more  respectful  ac¬ 
count  of  this  visit,  describing  the 
“  classical  mansion”  and  the  ‘‘  distin¬ 
guished  friends,  the  klite  of  Ireland, 
who  thronged  it and  commending 
the  benevolence  which  induced  the 
“  Protestant  squire  to  enforce  disci¬ 
pline  by  his  personal  attendance”  at 
the  large  school  he  supported,  and  to 
allow  tlie  children  to  make  a  play¬ 
ground  of  his  lawn. 

The  early  habits  of  methodical  at¬ 
tention  to  business  in  which  Maria  had 
been  trained  when  acting  almost  as  her 
father’s  bailiff,  stood  her  in  good  stead 
during  the  tinancial  crisis  of  1826, 
when  her  brother  Lovell  once  more  put 
the  rent  receiving  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  into  her  hands.  With  the  result, 
writes  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  that  her  ”  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  perseverance”  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm.  She  dispensed  with  a 
lawyer,  raised  money  in  small  sums, 
paid  off  encumbrances,  and  repaid  the 
borrowed  money  as  times  improved, 
‘‘  thus  enabling  her  brother  to  keep  the 
land  vvhich  so  many  proprietors  were 
then  obliged  to  sell,  while  never  dis¬ 
tressing  the  tenants.” 

A  more  unselfish  woman  than  Maria 
Edgeworth,  in  great  things  and  in 
small,  never  lived.  Though  fond  of 
beautiful  objects,  scrupulous  as  to  neat 
and  becoming  attire,  and  mixing  in  so¬ 
ciety  which  not  only  excused  but  de¬ 
manded  a  certain  costliness  of  dress, 
when  diamond  earrings  and  pearl  brace¬ 
lets  were  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  rela¬ 
tion,  she  at  once  sold  them  in  order  to 
provide  the  town  with  a  market-house 
and  a  room  in  which  the  petty  sessions 
could  be  held. 

To  distract  her  mind  from  the  an¬ 
guish  which  death  so  often  brought  to 
Edgeworthslown,  carrying  away  those 
young  brothers  and  sisters  in  whose 
good  gifts  and  graces  Maria  felt  almost 
the  loving  pride  of  a  mother,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  as  delicate  in  health 
as  they  were  charming,  she  always  re¬ 
sorted  to  hard  work — novel- writing 
alternating  with  the  active  supervision 


*  “  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 
Yol.  ii.,  pp.  319-320.  Edinbargh,  1894. 
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of  her  brother’s  property,  or  “the 
drudgery  of  accounts  and  letters  of 
business,  from  wliich  she  turned  to  her 
little  writing-desk  and  the  MS.  of 
‘  Helen  ’  with  renewed  vigor.  She 
never  wrote  fiction  with  more  spirit 
than  when  she  had  been  for  some  time 
completely  occupied  with  the  hard 
realities  of  life.” 

Edgeworthstown  was  for  very  many 
years  as  much  a  shrine  at  which  all 
visitors  to  Ireland  did  homage,  as  Ab¬ 
botsford  was  to  those  who  visited  Scot¬ 
land.  Among  the  many  distinguished 
guests  who  found  there  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  as  they  gave,  was  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  who  had  many  reminiscences  of 
travel  to  impart ;  one  anecdote  related 
to  Napoleon’s  acute  criticism  of  Tal¬ 
ma’s  acting.  “  ‘  You  don’t  play  Nero 
well ;  you  gesticulate  too  much  ;  you 
speak  with  too  much  vehemence.  A 
despot  does  not  need  all  that ;  he  need 
only  pronounce.  II  sail  qu'il  se  suffit.  ’ 
Bonaparte,  as  he  said  this,”  added 
Talma,  “folded  his  arms  in  his  well- 
known  manner,  and  stood  as  if  his  at¬ 
titude  expressed  the  sentiment.”  Sir 
Humphry  was  one  of  the  many  who  fell 
under  the  fascinations  of  the  first  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Russia — “  the  most  noble- 
minded  and  the  least  ostentatious”  of 
all  of  royal  rank  whom  he  had  seen. 
“  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  safety 
lamp,”  the  Emperor  presented  Davy 
with  a  piece  of  plate  designed  by  him¬ 
self,  representing  the  genius  of  fire, 
with  his  bow  and  arrows  broken. 

“The  day  before  yesterday,'*  writes  Maria, 
in  September,  1827,  “  we  were  amusing  oui- 
selves  by  telling  who,  among  literary  and  soi- 
entifio  people,  we  should  wish  to  come  here 
next  day.  I  said  Herschel.  Yesterday,  as  1 
was  returning  from  my  morning  walk  *  I  met 
a  bonuetless  maid,  letter  in  band,  in  search  of 
me.  It  was  from  Mr.  Herschel,  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer  at  Mr.  Briggs’  inn  !” 

The  visit  of  the  great  man — “  not 
only  of  the  first  scientific  genius,  but 
full  of  information  on  all  subjects,  and 
with  a  taste  for  humor  and  playful  non¬ 
sense,  in  spite  of  a  melancholy  exte¬ 
rior” — proved  so  delightful  that  Maria 


*  This  was  taken  with  such  regularity  that 
“  for  many  years  a  lady  residing  in  the  Tillage 
nsed  to  be  roused  by  her  maid  with  the  words, 
‘  Miss  Edgeworth’s  walking,  ma’am  ;  it’s  eight 
o’clock.’  ” 


says,  “  If  the  fairy  were  to  ask  me  the 
question  again,  I  should  more  eagerly 
say — ‘  Mr.  Herschel,  ma’am,  if  you 
please  !  ’  ”  “  Have  you  heard  of  the  live 
camelopard,”  she  continues,  “  ‘  twelve 
foot  high  if  he  is  an  inch  ’  ?  Mr.  Her¬ 
schel  is  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  first  in¬ 
terview  between  him  and  a  kangaroo. 
It  stood  and  gazed  for  one  instant,  and 
the  next  leaped  at  once  over  the  camel¬ 
opard’s  head,  and  he  and  his  great 
friend  became  hand  and  glove.” 

The  need  of  love,  and  of  the  constant 
assurance  that  she  was  loved,  was  a 
marked  and  touching  feature  in  Maria’s 
practical,  sensible  character.  “It  is 
very  happy  for  your  little  niece,”  she 
wrote  to  her  Aunt  Ruxton,  “  that  you 
have  so  much  the  habit  of  expressing 
to  her  your  kind  feelings.  I  really 
think  that  if  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  shut  up  completely  within  me  I 
should  burst  in  a  week,  like  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  without  a  safety-valve.”  There 
was  no  danger  of  this  catastrophe. 
Her  great  heart  was,  to  the  last  of  her 
long  life,  as  open  to  new  attachments 
as  it  was  faithful  to  old  friends.  A 
visit  to  London  in  1830-31  called  out 
her  wide  range  of  sympathies,  from  the 
glee  she  displayed  at  being  invited  to 
join  “  a  delightful  young  Christmas 
party,”  on  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  fairy 
king  and  queen,  of  which  she  says,  “  if 
Mrs.  Lockhart  had  invented  forever 
she  could  not  have  found  what  would 
please  me  more,”  to  the  pathos  with 
which  she  describes  the  fast-approach¬ 
ing  close  of  that  life  long  love  of  which 
the  beginning  was  noted  in  her  let¬ 
ters  of  1806.  She  heard  that  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Wellington  was  ill,  and  being 
summoned  by  a  little  pencilled  note  beg¬ 
ging  a  visit  from  her  “  to  please  an 
early  friend  who  could  never  forget  the 
kindness  she  had  received  at  Edge¬ 
worthstown,”  made  her  way,  despite  a 
sprained  foot,  to  Apsley  House  : — 

“  There  was  no  going  npstairs,’’  she  writes, 
“  for  the  Duke  has  had  a  whole  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  ground-floor  appropriated  to  the 
Duchess  now  that  she  is  so  ill.  ...  In  the 
midst  of  a  magnificent  room,  on  a  high,  narrow, 
mattressed  sofa,  paler  than  marble,  lay,  as  if 
laid  out  a  corpse,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington. 
Always  little  and  delicate  looking,  she  now 
looked  a  miniature  figure  of  herself  in  wax- 
work.  As  I  entered  I  heard  her  voice  before  1 
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saw  her,  before  I  could  distingaisb  her  features 
among  the  borders  of  her  cap.  1  only  eaw  the 
place  where  her  head  lay  on  the  hage  raised 
pillow  ;  the  head  moved,  the  head  only,  and 
the  sweet  voice  of  Kitty  Pakenham  exclaimed, 
‘  Oh,  Miss  Edgeworth,  you  are  the  truest  of 
the  true  -  the  kindest  of  the  kind  !  ’  And  a 
little  delicate,  death  like  white  band  stretched 
itself  out  to  me  before  1  could  reach  the  couch, 
and  when  I  got  there  I  could  not  speak — not 
a  syllable.  But  she,  with  most  perfect  com¬ 
posure,  more  than  composure,  cheerfulness  of 
tone,  went  on  speaking  ;  as  she  spoke  all  the 
Kitty  Pakenham  expression  reappeared  in 
that  little  shrank  face,  and  the  very  faint  color 
rose,  and  the  smile  of  former  times.  She 
raised  herself  more  and  more,  and  spoke  with 
more  and  more  animation,  and  with  all  her 
peculiar  grace  and  elegance  of  kindness,  of 
past  times,  and  of  my  father  particularly, 
whose  affection  she  convinced  me  had  toncbed 
her  deeply.  Opposite  her  conch  hang  the 
gold  shield  in  imitation  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  with  all  the  Duke’s  victories  em¬ 
bossed  on  the  margin,  the  Duke  and  his  staff 
in  the  centre,  given  by  the  City  of  London. 
On  either  side  the  great  candelabra  belonging 
to  the  massive  plateau  given  by  Portugal, 
which  can  only  be  lifted  by  machinery.  At 
either  end,  in  deep  and  tall  glass  cases,  ranged 
the  services  of  Dresden  and  German  china, 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King 
of  Prussia.  While  I  looked  at  these,  the 
Duchess,  raising  herself  quite  up,  exclaimed 
with  weak  voiced,  strong-soaled  enthusiasm, 

‘  All  tributes  to  merit,  there's  the  value  !  All 
pure,  no  cerruption  ever  even  suspected. 
Even  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  that  could 
not  be  said  so  truly.’  The  fresh,  untired  en¬ 
thusiasm  she  feels  for  his  character,  for  her 
own  still  youthful  imagination  of  her  hero, 
after  all  she  has  gone  through,  is  most  touch¬ 
ing.  There  she  is  fading  away,  still  feeding, 
when  she  can  feed  on  nothing  else,  on  his 
glories,  on  the  perfnme  of  his  incense.” 

Jnst  three  months  later,  calling  at 
Apslev  House  to  make  inquiries,  Sliss 
Edgeworth  was  horror-struck  by  the 
answer  :  “  Her  Grace  died  on  Saturday 
— the  Duke  and  Lord  Charles  beside 
her  ;”  after  only  two  days  of  severe 
pain.  “  So  ended  that  sweet,  inno¬ 
cent,  shall  we  say  happy,  or  unhappy 
life?  Happy,  I  should  think,  through 
all.  Happy  in  her  good  feelings,  and 
good  conscience,  and  warm  affections — 
still  loving  on." 

Another  farewell  visit  made  at  this 
time  was  to  “  Anastatius”  Hope,  au¬ 
thor,  traveller,  merchant,  and  founder 
of  beautiful  Deepdene,  and  very  vivid 
is  the  account  of  her  passage  through 
a  series  of  splendid  rooms,  led  by  Mrs. 
Hope,  until  in  “an  attic”  they  found 
a  frail  dressing-gowned  figure,  who 
cried,  “  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Edgeworth  ! 
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My  kind  friend  to  the  last  I”  She  ral- 
lied  him  on  being  in  a  cold  fit  after  liis 
hot  fit  of  enthusiasm  while  finishing 
his  book  (“  The  Origin  and  Prospects 
of  Man”),  telling  him  that  he  was  ill  of 
a  plethora  of  happiness,  and  only  want¬ 
ed  a  little  adversity.  He  replied,  with 
a  look  of  gratitude  at  Mrs.  Hope, 
“  Yes,  I  am  happy— blessed  with  such 
a  wife  and  such  a  son” — recognizing, 
amid  all  the  splendors  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  the  only  lasting  source  of  happi¬ 
ness — love.  But  Miss  Edgeworth  erred 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  illness.  He  died 
two  days  after  she  saw  him. 

While  staying  in  Welbeck  Street, 
during  the  same  visit  to  London,  Maria 
notes  : — 

“  I  saw  Talleyrand  at  Lansdowne  House  - 
like  a  corpse,  with  his  hair  dressed  (tiles  de 
pigeon  bien  poudrb.  As  Lord  Lansdow  ne  drolly 
said,  ‘  How  much  those  attes  de  pigeon  have 
gone  through  unchanged  !  How  many  revolu¬ 
tions  have  they  seen  !  How  many  changes  of 
their  master’s  mind  1  ’  Talleyrand  has  less 
countenance  than  any  man  of  talents  I  ever 
saw.  He  seems  to  think  not  only  that  ‘  la  parole 
Stall  donnS  a  I'hcmme  pour  deguiser  sa  pensee,’ 
but  that  expression  of  face  was  given  to  him 
as  a  curse,  to  betray  his  emotions.  .  .  .  His 
niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  was  there  ;  little, 
and  ugly— plain,  I  should  say — nobody  is  ugly 
now  but  myself.”  * 

Before  leaving  London,  a  few  days 
were  spent,  delightfully,  with  the  ller- 
schels,  at  Slough,  where  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  Mrs.  Herschel,  as  hostess, 
equalled  the  geniality  of  her  husband 
as  host ;  the  Provost  of  Eton  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  meet  Maria  and  the  relations  who 
accompanied  her  at  dinner — “  in  his 
wig,  a  fine  large  presence  of  a  Provost 
— Dr.  Goodall ;”  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  favorite  niece,  Mrs.  Gwatkin, 
“  deaf,  but  still  pretty  and  agreeable.” 
On  Sunday  they  w^ere  taken  to  Windsor 
Chapel,  where  they  saw  William  and 
Adelaide  and  “  little  Prince  George  of 
Cambiidge”  through  their  “  bay  win¬ 
dow  up  aloft ;”  and  to  Eton  College, 
where  relics  were  shown  them  of  peo¬ 
ple  more  interesting  than  most  kings 
and  queens.  Then  came  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  visit  : — 

“  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  Mr. 
Herschel  took  ns  to  see  Saturn  and  his  rings, 
and  the  moon  and  her  volcanoes.  Saturn,  I 


*  ”  Memoir  by  Mrs,  Edgeworth.”  Not  pub¬ 
lished.  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  42,  43. 
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thongbt.  looked  very  maeh  as  he  used  to  do  ; 
bat  the  moon  did  surprise  and  charm  me — 
very  different  from  anything  I  had  seen  or 
imagined  of  the  moon.  A  large  portion  of  a 
seemingly  immense  globe  of  something  like 
rough  ice,  resplendent  with  light,  and  all  over 
protuberances  like  those  on  the  outside  of  an 
oyster-shell,  supposing  it  immensely  magni¬ 
fied  in  a  Brobdignag  microscope,  a  lustrous 
mica-look  over  all  the  protuberances,  and  a 
distinctly  marked  mountain-in  a  map  in  the 
middle,  shaded  delicately  off.  I  must  remark 
to  you  that  all  the  time  we  were  eighteen  feet 
aloft,  on  a  little  stage  about  eight  feet  by 
three,  with  a  slight  iron  rod  rail  on  three 
sides,  but  quite  open  to  fall  in  front,  and 
Lestock  repeatedly  warned  me  not  to  forget 
and  step  forward.  ”  * 

In  1831,  after,  for  her,  a  long  si¬ 
lence,  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  “  Helen,” 
in  many  respects  her  finest  work  ;  it 
shows  an  appreciation  of  natural  beauty 
absent  from  her  writings  before,  and 
probably  stimulated  by  a  very  happy 
visit  to  Switzerland.  She  also  success¬ 
fully  combatted  an  inclination  to  be 
too  obviously  didactic  ;  and,  as  Miss 
Zimmern  justly  says,  “  a  writer  who 
can  learn  from  criticism  and  experi¬ 
ence,  who  can  adopt  a  new  method  of 
writing  when  past  the  age  of  sixty,  is  a 
remarkable  writer  indeed.”  Her  pleas¬ 
ure  in  returning  to  work  was  keen. 
“  Can  you,”  she  asks  her  sister,  “  con¬ 
ceive  yourself  to  be  an  old  lamp  at  the 
point  of  extinction,  and  dreading  the 
smell  you  w'ould  make  at  going  out, 
and  the  execrations  which  in  your  dying 
flickerings  you  might  hear — and  then 
the  sudden  starting  up  of  the  flame 
when  fresh  oil  is  poured  into  the 
lamp?  ...  So  felt  I  when  I  read 
your  letter  on  what  I  sent  to  you  of 
‘  Helen.’  ” 

Mr.  Ticknor,  who,  with  his  wife, 
visited  Edgeworthstown  in  1835,  says  : 
“  We  had  not  been  there  five  minutes 
before  we  were,  by  her  kindness  and 
vivacity,  put  completely  at  our  ease.” 
He  was  charmed,  like  every  other  guest, 
by  the  unbroken  harmony  of  the  family 
circle,  and  the  “  kindness  and  intel¬ 
lectual  pleasure  of  the  highest  order  en¬ 
joyed  under  their  roof,  where  hospital¬ 
ity  is  so  abundant  that  they  have  often 
had  twenty  or  thirty  friends  come  upon 


*  “  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Edgeworth.”  Vol.  iii. 
PP.  52,  63. 
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them  unexpectedly.”  *  The  friendship 
formed  during  this  visit  stood  the  test 
of  division  by  “  the  nnplnmbed,  salt, 
estranging  sea,”  and  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  later 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Ticknore. 
“  1  think  I  have  got  into  a  snug  little 
corner  in  both  your  hearts,”  she  writes, 
**  and  that  yoif  will  excuse  a  great  deal 
from  me,  and  therefore  I  go  on  with¬ 
out  scruple  drawing  upon  your  sympa¬ 
thy.” 

In  the  fascinating  letters  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald — who  always  conveyed  in 
half-a-dozen  simple  words  a  clearer  im¬ 
pression  of  his  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
surroundings  than  most  writers  do  in 
chapters  of  description — we  find  a 
glimpse  of  Edgeworthstown  in  1841  : — 

”  I  came  to  this  house,” he  writes,  ”  a  week 
ago,  to  visit  a  male  friend,  who  duly  started  to 
England  the  day  before  I  got  here.  I  there¬ 
fore  found  myself  domiciled  in  a  bonse  filled 
with  ladies  of  divers  ages — Edgeworth’s  wife, 
aged,  say,  twenty-eight  ;  his  mother,  aged  sev¬ 
enty  four  ;  his  sister,  the  great  Maria,  aged 
seventy-two ;  and  another  cousin  or  some¬ 
thing.  Alt  these  people  very  pleasant  and 
kind  ;  the  house  pleasant  ;  the  grounds  ditto  ; 
a  good  library  ....  so  here  1  am  quite  at 
home.  ...  I  am  now  writing  in  the  library 
here,  and  the  great  authoress  is  as  busy  as  a 
bee  making  a  catalogne  of  her  books  beside 
me,  chattering  away.  We  are  great  friends. 
She  is  as  lively,  active,  and  cheerful  as  if  she 
were  but  twenty.  Really  a  very  entertaining 
person.  We  talk  about  Walter  Scott,  whom 
she  adores,  and  are  merry  all  the  day  long.”  f 

One  of  the  highest  tributes  to  her 
social  charm  was  from  Sydney  Smith, 
than  whom  there  could  be  no  better 
authority  on  such  a  point.  “  She  does 
not  say  witty  things,”  he  wrote,  “  but 
there  is  such  a  perfume  of  wit  runs 
through  all  her  conversation  as  makes 
it  very  brilliant.” 

All  the  engravings  purporting  to 
represent  Miss  Edgeworth  are  said  to 
be  fictitious.  She  had  an  insuperable 
objection  to  sitting  for  her  portrait, 
perhaps  from  the  same  feeling  which 
made  her  say  a  looking-glass  in  her 
room  pleased  her  because  it  reflected, 
‘‘  not  my  face,  which  for  good  reasons 


*  ”  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George 
Ticknor.”  Sampson  Low,  1876.  Vol.  i.,  p. 
431. 

f  ”  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald.”  Macmillan,  1889.  Vol.  i.,  p.  74. 
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of  my  own  I  never  wish  to  see,  but  a 
beautiful,  green  lawn,  and  cedars  of 
Lebanon.”  The  “  Book  of  Memories,” 
however,  contains  a  suggestive  sketch 
(obtained  with  difficulty)  showing  her 
quaint  little  figure  in  its  accustomed 
corner  of  the  sofa  in  the  library  at 
Edgeworthstown,  a  writing-desk  before 
her — almost  lost  in  the  large,  well-stored 
room  ;  and  also,  what  serves  better  than 
most  engravings,  one  of  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall’s  excellent  pen  and  ink  portraits, 
taken  in  1842  : — 

In  person  she  was  very  small,  her  face 
pale  and  thin,  her  features  irregular.  They 
may  have  been  considered  plain,  even  in 
youth.  But  her  expression  was  so  benevo¬ 
lent,  her  manners  were  so  perfectly  well  bred 
— partaking  of  English  dignity  and  Irish  frank¬ 
ness — that  one  never  thought  of  her  with  ref¬ 
erence  either  to  beauty  or  plainness.  She 
ever  occupied,  without  claiming,  attention, 
charming  continually  by  her  singularly  pleas¬ 
ant  voice,  while  the  earnestness  and  truth  that 
beamed  from  her  bright  blue — very  blue— eyes 
increased  the  value  of  every  word  she  uttered. 
She  knew  how  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk  .  .  . 
she  more  than  once  suggested  to  me  the  good 
fairy  from  whose  lips  dropped  diamonds  and 
pearls  ;  she  was  ever  neat  and  particular  in 
dress,  and  her  hands  and  feet  were  so  delicate 
and  small  as  to  be  almost  childlike.”  * 

Indeed  when  the  Halls  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  send  her  some  shoes  from 
Paris  they  had  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  shoemaker  that  the  pattern  shoe 
did  not  belong  to  a  little  girl ! 

From  the  many  charming  little  inci¬ 
dents  of  home  life  recorded  for  absent 
brothers  and  sisters  we  are  tempted  to 
take  one  which  shows  how  perfectly 
happy  and  familiar  even  the  tiniest 
visitor  was  made  at  Edgeworthstown  : — 

“  A  robin,  who  for  several  seasons  has  fre¬ 
quented  this  house,  has  this  spring  began  to 
build  his  nest  in  Lucy’s  old  bonnet,  laying  a 
great  heap  of  leaves  in  it  which  we  used  to 
see  him  bringing  in  his  bill,  the  leaves  often 
as  large  as  his  body.  Yesterday  the  house¬ 
maid  said  to  your  mother,  ‘  Ma’am,  when  I 
opened  the  hall  door  this  morning  the  robin 
flew  in  over  my  head,  knowing  his  way  wher¬ 
ever  he  wanted  to  go,  just  as  if  he  was  master 
of  the  house,  ma’am  !  And  he  sits  down  be¬ 
fore  a  door  and  looks  to  have  it  opened  for 
him  !  ’  ” 

Thanks  to  Miss  Edgeworth’s  natural 
buoyancy,  her  untiring  industry,  her 
open  and  sympathetic  mind,  she  re- 

*  ”  Book  of  Memories,”  by  Samuel  Carter 
Hall.  Virtue,  1871.  Page  119. 


tained  her  bright  spirits  to  her  latest 
years.  Her  letters  seem  to  grow  even 
gayer  as  time  passes  by,  though  no  one 
could  have  more  deeply  sorrowed  over 
the  death  of  friends,  and  few  can  have 
lost  so  many  who,  being  younger  than 
herself,  she  might  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  retain  around  her.*  In  her 
seventy-second  year  she  writes  :  ‘‘  I  am 
very  gay,  and  perhaps  may  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion  at  eighty,  if  I  live  so 
long.”  And  five  years  later  to  her 
stepmother:  ‘‘Thank  you,  and  pray 
do  you  thank  for  me  all  the  dear  kind 
brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces, 
for  all  the  pleasure  they  gave  me  on 
my  seventy-seventh  birthday — pleasure 
such  as  cannot  be  bought  for  money. 
Who  would  not  like  to  live  to  be  old  if 
they  were  as  happy  in  friends  as  I  am  ?” 

She  was  then  in  London,  enjoying 
and  describing  intellectual  society, 
visits  to  the  Temple  Church,  drives  in 
the  parks  (‘‘  so  many  happy  little  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  trees”),  and  Faraday’s 
lectures  at  the  Polytechnic,  with  all 
the  zest  of  her  girlhood.  The  constant 
burden  of  her  letters  is  ‘‘  how  good 
people  are  !*’  and  “  how  kind  people 
are  r’  She  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
inoculate  some  unpromising  subjects 
with  her  own  geniality.  How  those 
who  writhed  under  Rogers’s  cold  stare 
and  sharp  tongue  would  have  marvelled 
at  this  :  ”  I  showed  him  a  drawing  by 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
land’s.  .  .  .  Rogers  praised  it  so 
warmly  that  I  regretted  the  girl  could 
not  hear  him  ;  it  would  so  encourage 
her.  He  got  up,  dear  good-natured  old 
man,  from  his  chair  as  I  spoke,  and 
went  immediately  to  Lower  Brook 
Street  with  the  drawing  to  the  young 
lady.”  Among  her  new  friends  was 
Lord  Lovelace,  who  brought  her,  from 
Lady  Byron,  a  ticket  for  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  in  which  she  was  keenly 
interested,  describing  the  chief  person¬ 
age  as — 

*  I  will  take  your  advice,”  ahe  writeH,  in 
184‘2,  ”  and  spend  my  Christmas  at  home  with 
Pakenham,  although  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  wish 
to,  fill  up  the  blanks  in  this  house.  There  is 
something  mournful,  yet  pleasingly  painful,  in 
the  sense  of  the  ideal  presence  of  the  long¬ 
loved  dead.  Those  images  people  the  mind 
with  unselfish  thoughts,  and  with  the  constant 
desire  to  be  and  to  act  in  this  world  as  the 
superior  friend  would  have  wished.  ” 
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“Perfectly  lady  like  and  qneen-like.  Her 
head  finely  shaped  and  well  held  on  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  its  diadem  of  diamonds.  Beauti¬ 
fully  fair  the  neck  and  arms,  and  the  arms 
moved  gracefully  and  never  too  much.  I  could 
not  judge  of  her  countenance,  but  people  near 
me  said  she  looked  ‘  divinely  gracious.’  .  .  . 
Her  voice  was  perfectly  distinct  and  clear  .  .  . 
she  read  with  good  sense.  .  .  .  The  best- 
pronounced  paragraphs  were  those  about 
France  and  Ireland,  her  firm  determination  to 
preserve  intact  the  legislative  union  ;  and  ‘  I 
am  resolved  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with 
this  declaration  ’  she  pronounced  strongly  and 
well.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  exit  I  was  much 
pleased  to  look  at,  it  was  so  graceful  and  so 
gracious.  She  took  time  enough,  noticing  all 
properly,  from  ‘  my  dear  uncle,’  words  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  as  she  passed  the  Duke  of  Gam 
bridge,  to  the  last  expectant  fair  one  in  the 
doorway.” 

But  she  eschewed  mere  fashionable 
crowds  and  thronged  receptions,  for, 
as  she  told  the  Ticknors  some  time  be¬ 
fore— 

“  Though  I  am  such  a  minnikin  lion  now,  lit¬ 
erally  without  teeth  or  claws,  still  there  be 
that  might  rattle  at  the  grate  to  make  me  get 
up  and  come  out  to  play  tricks  for  them— and 
this  I  am  not  able  or  inclined  to  do.  I  never 
could  be  so  good-humored  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
when  made  to  ‘  come  out  and  stand  on  his 
hind  legs,’  as  he  used  to  describe  it.” 

At  seventy-eight  she  mentions  a 
period  of  “  delightful  happiness,”  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  had  been  allowed  to 
“  recover  slowly”  from  severe  illness, 
‘‘as  nature  requires  at  advanced  age. 
I  am  obliged  to  repeat  to  myself  ‘  ad¬ 
vanced  age,’  because  really  and  truly 
neither  my  spirits  nor  mv  powers  of 
locomotion  and  facility  of  running  up 
and  downstairs  would  put  me  in  mind 
of  it.  I  do  not  find  either  my  love  for 
niy  friends  or  my  love  of  literature  in 
the  least  failing.” 

But  sad  days  were  coming  for  her 
family  and  her  country.  Another  be¬ 
loved  brother  was  taken  from  her  after 
an  illness  which  taxed  all  her  strength 
—she  had  always  been  chief  nurse,  as 
well  as  friend,  instructress,  and  play¬ 
fellow  in  that  large  family.  Then  the 
dreadful  famine  and  fever  of  1847  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  her  thoughts  and  energies 
and  strength.  All  ^av  she  was  plan¬ 
ning  how  to  employ  those  who  could 
work,  how  to  feed  the  starving,  how  to 
cure  the  sick.  She  begged  from  her 
prosperous  friends,  she  wrote  the  de¬ 
lightful  ‘‘  Orlandino”  to  swell  the  fund. 
The  help  that  must  most  have  gratified 


one  who  loved  the  young  so  truly  came 
from  the  children  of  Boston,  who  raised 
a  subscription,  and  sent  a  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  of  flour  and  rice  addressed 
“  To  Miss  Edgeworth,  for  her  poor.” 
The  porters  who  carried  the  grain  down 
to  the  shore  refused  to  be  paid,  and  she 
knitted  a  woollen  comforter  for  each  of 
them.* 

In  the  following  year  her  sister  Fan¬ 
ny,  ‘‘  the  dearest  object  of  her  love  and 
admiration,”  died  suddenly  ;  and  al¬ 
though  Maria  took  up  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  life  again,  and  wrote  with 
her  usual  playfulness  and  tenderness  to 
her  remaining  friends  even  up  to  the 
7th  May,  1849,  on  the  22nd  she  was 
seized  with  ‘‘  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart”  and  expired  in  a  few  hours,  in 
her  stepmother’s  arms  :  her  last  prayer 
fulfilled — that  she  might  spare  her 
friends  the  sorrow  of  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  and  herself  be  spared  any  decay 
of  mental  power. 

Her  death  occasioned  some  admirable 
notices,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
from  what  she  too  vaguely  calls  ‘‘  the 
American  papers.”  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  condense  the  influence  of  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  writings  and  character 
better  than  in  such  paragraphs  as 
these— 

*’  To  many  of  ns  she  was  the  friend  of  our 
childhood,  who  took  ns  gently  by  the  hand 
and  led  us  in  those  paths  where  those  who 
most  loved  ns  most  wished  we  should  go  ;  to 
many  of  ns  in  our  riper  years  she  has  light¬ 
ened  the  heavy  load  of  solitude  or  of  sorrow  ; 
to  all  who  have  listened  to  her  she  has  been 
a  safe  counsellor,  speaking  in  tones  of  cheer¬ 
ful  encouragement  and  urging  ns  to  whatever 
was  honorable  and  good.’’ 

“  Her  long  and  happy  life  was,  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree,  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
what  was  gentlest  and  best  in  her  own  nature 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  whom  she  could  reach, 
either  by  her  modest  personal  example  or  by 
the  influence  of  her  genius.” 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  writ¬ 
ten  the  Memoir  on  which  they  are 
chiefly  based  has  been  made  public  (by 
permission  of  the  present  representative 
of  the  Edgeworth  family)  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare, 
who  supplies  some  'introductory  pages, 
notes,  and  tributes  from  other  writers. 
More,  of  course,  could  not  be  added  at 


*  ”  Maria  Edgeworth,”  by  Helen  Zimmem. 
Allen  &  Go.,  1883.  Page  213. 
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the  present  day,  by  even  the  most  sym-  arch,  with  fine  eyes  and  a  shrewd  smile, 
pathetic  biographer,  to  the  full  and  But  it  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
appreciative  work  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  her  character  that  she  should  pose  us 
One  would  like  to  know  the  authority  author,  with  her  elbow  on  a  pile  of 
for  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr.  Hare’s  books,  and  a  pointing  finger  on  her 
edition,  as  it  has  been  so  emphatically  forehead,  which  seems  to  say — “  Be- 
asserted  that  Miss  Edgeworth  never  sat  hold  the  product  of  this  brain.” — Tern- 
for  one.  The  face  is  intelligent  and  pie  Bar. 
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We  always  feel  reassured  as  to  the 
immediate  future  of  the  empire  when 
we  read  the  memoirs  of  men  like  Baker 
and  Braddon.  For  both  have  attained 
the  honorable  distinction  of  dispensing 
with  the  titles  their  sovereign  bestowed 
on  them.  They  are  the  descendants 
and  representatives  of  the  Raleighs  and 
the  Drakes — animated  to  incessant 
action  by  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture,  versatile  in  their  gifted  man¬ 
hood,  prompt  in  emergencies,  ready  of 
resource,  with  iron  nerve  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage.  The  two  had  much  in 
common  in  their  tastes  and  qualities, 
although  physically  very  different. 
Baker  was  of  enormously  powerful 
build,  with  broad  shoulders  and  mas¬ 
sive  chest.  Braddon  is  *  tall,  spare, 
and  sinewy,  yet  with  all  the  appearance 
of  being  preternaturally  tough.  In¬ 
deed,  neither  could  have  gone  through 
their  trying  experiences  had  they  not 
originally  been  of  exceptionally  robust 
constitution,  although  Braddon’s  health 
was  shaken  by  a  severe  attack  of  jungle- 
fever,  and  Baker  was  frequently  brought 
to  the  doors  of  death  in  the  malarious 
swamps  of  Central  Africa.  Both  braced 
themselves  for  the  more  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  lives  by  daring  indulgence 
in  the  dangerous  wild  sports  which 
were  their  favorite  pursuits,  before 
turning  their  many-sided  talents  to  ac¬ 
count  in  administrating,  organizing, 
and  in  directing  successful  irregular 
warfare.  The  chief  difference  between 
them  is,  that  Baker,  being  born  to 
affluence,  was  more  absolutely  master 
of  his  actions,  and  so  found  opportuni- 

*  We  need  the  verb  in  the  past  tense  in  the 
previous  sentence  ;  but  we  need  hardly  say 
that  Braddon  is  lifing.  and  likely  to  live,  lor 
the  name  of  the  able  Tasmanian  statesman  is 
oontinnally  before  the  pnblio. 


ties  for  exploration  and  travel  which 
Braddon  never  enjoyed.  He  had  the 
fortune  to  associate  himself  with  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  which 
had  puzzled  the  savants  of  Europe 
since  the  days  of  the  Father  of  His¬ 
tory.  In  the  way  of  sport.  Baker  was 
perhaps  unsurpassed  as  an  elephant- 
hunter,  although  rivalled  by  Selous, 
who  started  for  the  chase  with  fewer 
advantages.  Braddon  says,  in  his 
‘‘  Tliirty  Years  of  Shikar,”  that  his 
heroic  friend  George  Yule  had  killed 
more  tigers  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  But  we  have  been  told  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Chesney  that  Braddon, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  had  de¬ 
stroyed  more  tigers  than  any  man  now 
living.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether 
the  elephant  or  the  tiger  is  the  mure 
dangerous  game  ;  and  some,  by  the 
way,  assert  that  the  buffalo,  when 
tracked  in  the  thickets  he  frequents,  is 
more  formidable  than  either.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  what  is  certain  is,  that  both 
Baker  and  Braddon  had  a  startling 
succession  of  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Baker,  whether  in  Ceylon  or  Africa, 
was  continually  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  trumpeting  ‘‘  rogues,”  often  al¬ 
most  within  clutch  of  the  fatal  trunk, 
or  in  peril  of  being  crushed  beneath  the 
colossal  feet.  And  Braddon  was  near¬ 
ly  as  often  at  close  quarters  with  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  the  savage  of  the 
jungles,  when  roused  to  fury  by  intru¬ 
sion  on  his  retreat  or  maddened  by  the 
pain  of  his  wounds. 

An  excellent  biography  of  Baker  has 
been  lately  published.*  But  the  au¬ 
thors  had  to  face  one  insuperable  diffi- 

*  Sir  Samuel  Baker :  A  Memoir.  By  T. 
Douglas  Murray  and  A.  Silva  White.  Mao- 
millan  &  Go. 
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culty.  As  to  all  the  most  exciting 
eriods  and  episodes  of  his  life,  Baker 
ad  been  his  own  best  biographer. 
Few  men  who  have  followed  literature 
as  a  profession  had  a  more  picturesque 
or  fascinating  style ;  his  dramatic 
power  of  sharp  presentation  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  he  excels  in  concise  but  most 
effective  description.  His  early  vol¬ 
umes  on  Ceylon  are  graphic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  but  perhaps  he  is  seen  at  the 
best  in  the  opening  chapters  of  “  The 
Nile  Tributaries  at  least,  within  a 
narrow  compass,  they  are  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  literary  power.  Nothing 
can  be  more  strangely  impressive  than 
the  description  of  the  terrible  Nubian 
desert,  traversed  by  the  shorter  camel- 
track  which  cuts  across  the  long  west¬ 
ern  sweep  of  the  Nile.  “  Description,” 
we  say  ;  but  “  the  misery  of  the  scene 
surpassed  description.”  “  Glowing  like 
a  furnace,  the  vast  extent  of  yellow 
sand  stretched  to  the  horizon.”  It 
was  a  waste  of  gloomy  volcanic  desola¬ 
tion.  There  were  conical  tumuli  of 
black  volcanic  slag  which  must  have 
been  the  models  for  the  stupendous 
pyramids  of  Ghizeh  and  Saccarah  ;  and 
“  the  surface  was  strewn  with  objects 
resembling  cannon-shot  and  grape  of 
all  sizes.”  ‘‘The  molten  air  quivered 
on  the  overheated  surface  the  mer¬ 
cury  under  the  cooling  water-skins 
stood  at  114°.  Except  at  the  half-way 
halting-place  between  Korosco  and  Ber¬ 
ber  not  one  drop  of  water  was  to  be 
found.  Baker  illustrates  the  dangers 
of  the  march  by  narrating  the  frightful 
catastrophe  which  befell  a  regiment  of 
Egyptians.  In  their  agonies  of  thirst, 
the  men  were  delighted  by  the  vision 
of  a  broad  sheet  of  water  shimmering 
in  the  distance.  They  refused  to  listen 
to  the  warnings  of  their  guide  ;  and 
when  he  would  not  lead  them  in  the 
desired  misdirection  thev  slew  him. 
Then  they  rushed  away  headlong  over 
the  sands  to  see  the  delusive  mirage 
vanish  before  them.  The  guide  was 
gone  ;  the  way  was  lost,  and  every  man 
of  that  ill-fated  regiment  perished. 
The  caravan-track  is  only  marked  by 
the  skeletons  of  camels,  which  lie 
thicker  and  closer  as  the  wells  are  ap¬ 
proached. 

“  Movrabd  (the  bitter  well)  is  a  moarnfal 
spot,  well  known  to  the  tired  and  thirsty 


camel,  the  hope  of  which  has  urged  him  faint¬ 
ing  on  his  weary  way  to  drink  one  draught 
before  he  dies  :  this  is  the  camel’s  grave.  .  .  . 
The  valley  was  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  Innu¬ 
merable  skeletons  of  camels  lay  in  all  direc¬ 
tions — the  ships  of  the  desert  thus  stranded 
on  their  voyage.  Withered  heaps  of  parched 
skin  and  bone  lay  here  and  there,  in  the  dis¬ 
tinct  forms  in  which  the  camels  had  gasped 
their  last ;  the  dry  desert  air  had  converted 
the  hide  into  a  coffin.  There  are  no  flies  here, 
thus  there  were  no  worms  to  devour  the  car¬ 
casses  ;  but  the  usual  sextons  are  the  crows, 
though  sometimes  too  few  to  perform  their 
office.  ...  As  many  wretched  animals  sim¬ 
ply  crawl  to  this  place  to  die,  the  crows, 
from  long  experience  and  practice,  can  form 
a  pretty  correct  diagnosis  upon  the  case  of  a 
sick  camel.” 

Passing  onward  beyond  Khartoum, 
in  a  short  sentence  or  two  he  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  reclaimed  in  course  of  ages, 
from  the  shallow  sea  and  the  sands  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  the  Egypt  that  has 
become  a  synonym  for  luxuriant  fer¬ 
tility. 

”  As  we  travelled  along  the  margin  of  the 
Atbara  and  felt  with  the  suffering  animats  the 
exhaustion  of  the  climate,  I  acknowledged 
the  grandeur  of  the  Nile  that  could  overcome 
the  absorption  of  such  thirsty  sands  and  the 
evaporation  caused  by  the  birrning  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Nubia.  For  nearly  1200  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  with  the  parent 
stream  to  the  Mediterranean,  not  one  stream¬ 
let  joined  the  mysterious  river,  neither  one 
drop  of  rain  ruffled  its  waters.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless  the  Nile  overcame  its  enemies,  while 
the  Atbara  shrank  to  a  skeleton,  bare  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  reduced  to  a  few  pools  that  lay  like 
blotches  along  the  broad  surface  of  glaring 
sand.” 

It  would  have  been  diflQcult  to  indi¬ 
cate  with  more  concise  eloquence  the 
two  great  problems  he  had  set  himself 
to  solve.  These  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  river-sources,  and  in  the  second, 
the  origin  of  those  masses  of  loam  in 
solution  which  at  a  certain  season  swell 
the  Nile  to  the  turgid  flood  that  an¬ 
nually  renews  and  irrigates  the  surface 
of  the  Delta. 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  one  other 
extract,  which  reminds  us,  though  on 
an  infinitely  larger  scale,  of  the  sudden 
flooding  of  the  Findhorn  after  a  spate 
in  the  hills.  Baker  had  been  camping 
on  the  bank  of  the  Atbara  :  many  of 
his  people,  with  the  Arab  villagers,  had 
been  sleeping  on  its  sandy  bed.  At 
midnight  there  was  a  general  alarm 
when  a  rumbling  like  thunder  was 
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heard  in  the  distance.  The  familiar 
warning  was  recognized,  and  in  a  few 
minntes  all  was  in  agitation,  as  the 
sleepers  were  saving  themselves  and 
their  belongings. 

“  The  river  had  arrived  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  June  I 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Atbara  river 
at  the  break  of  day.  The  wonder  of  the  des¬ 
ert  ! — Yesterday  there  was  a  barren  sheet  of 
glaring  sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withered  bush 
and  trees  upon  its  borders,  that  cut  the  yellow 
expanse  of  desert.  ...  In  one  night  there 
was  a  mysterious  change— wonders  of  the 
mighty  Nile  !— an  army  of  water  was  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  wasted  river  :  dust  and  desolation 
yesterday,  to-day  a  magnificent  stream,  some 
500  yards  in  width  and  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
depth,  flowed  through  the  dreary  desert. 
Where  were  all  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  the 
pool  ?” 

He  had  told  how  crocodiles,  hippopota¬ 
mi,  and  monster  fish  had  been  all 
crowded  together  in  a  lakelet. 

“  The  prison  doors  were  opened,  the  prison- 
ers  were  released,  and  rejoiced  in  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  Atbara.” 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  do  some 
justice  to  Baker  as  a  writer,  and  to 
illustrate  the  unavoidable  difiiculties 
bis  biographers  have  had  to  face  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reproduce  the  brilliant  nar¬ 
rative  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  con¬ 
dense.  But  to  return  from  the  style 
to  the  man,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
biography  for  valuable  information  not 
otherwise  accessible,  especially  as  to 
Baker’s  beginnings  in  life.  The  eldest 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bristol, 
he  inherited  a  comfortable  fortune.  So 
it  was  that  he  undertook  his  first  sport¬ 
ing  trip  to  Ceylon  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  money  could  supply,  and  that 
afterward  he  was  enabled  at  his  own 
expense  to  fit  out  his  costly  expedition 
for  African  exploration.  He  was  first 
attracted  to  Ceylon  as  a  magnificent 
elephant-preserve.  We  have  compared 
him  to  Selous  as  a  mighty  elephant- 
slayer.  But  whereas  Selous  in  achiev¬ 
ing  his  first  great  feats  had  to  content 
himself  with  wretched  and  unreliable 
guns.  Baker  always  prided  himself  on 
possessing  a  first-rate  battery,  selected 
with  extreme  care  and  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  He  could  trust  to  his 
guns  as  absolutely  as  to  his  nerve.  But 
as  it  was  not  every  man  who  could  bend 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  so  few  could  have 
handled  like  playthings  Baker’s  pon- 
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derous  weapons.  After  an  exhausting 
chase,  he  would  snatch  from  a  gun -bear¬ 
er  a  15-lb.  rifle,  and  pressing  onward, 
“  faint  but  still  pursuing,”  deliver  the 
death-shot  as  steadily  as  if  armed  with 
an  air-cane.  “  The  Baby,”  whose 
scream  or  roar  became  familiar  to  his 
followers  and  enemies  in  Africa,  was 
by  far  the  most  formidable.  For  that 
piece  of  shoulder-ordnance  discharged 
a  half-pound  shell,  and  the  recoil  of  its 
heavy  charge  would  send  its  master 
spinning  round  like  a  teetotum. 

‘‘  The  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon” 
is  a  delightful  book,  although,  as  the 
thrilling  adventures  are  necessarily  of 
similar  character,  the  climax  of  sensa¬ 
tions  is  speedily  reached,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  latterly  becomes  somewhat  mo¬ 
notonous.  On  the  first  occasion  Baker 
went  thither  for  a  year’s  sport :  subse¬ 
quently,  having  been  charmed  with  the 
country,  he  returned  as  a  settler  with 
his  brother.  There  never  was  any  lack 
of  money,  and  his  free-handed  liberality 
made  him  friends  among  the  forest 
tribes,  who  served  him  as  gun -bearers 
and  trackws.  He  went  thither  when 
even  coffee-planting  was  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  when  there  were  vast  stretches 
of  trackless  primeval  forest,  where  no 
European  had  ever  trod  ;  when  you 
could  hear  elephants  trumpeting  in  the 
jungle  round  Newera  Ellia,  and  shoot 
a  buck  on  occasion  out  of  the  window 
of  the  bungalow.  Baker  lived  to  learn 
to  subsist  for  days  on  wild  roots  with 
an  occasional  handful  of  the  coarse 
durrha,  and  to  deem  kabobs  from  a 
rank  old  he-goat  a  luxury.  But  he 
confesses  that  he  always  liked  his  com¬ 
forts,  and  invariably  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  admitted. 
The  sylvan  hunting-lodge  he  planned 
and  built  at  Newera  Ellia  was  a  model 
of  architecture  suited  to  the  climate, 
and  the  housekeeping  was  always  on 
the  most  liberal  scale.  All  his  expedi¬ 
tions  into  waste  places  were  carefully 
planned,  with  tents  and  portable  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture,  cases  of  wine,  spirits, 
and  liqueur,  well  drilled  servants,  and 
a  competent  cook.  So,  when  passing 
the  rainy  season  on  the  Atbara,  Lady 
Baker’s  dressing-table  was  decked  out 
as  coquettishly  as  if  their  homo  had 
been  in  Mayfair  ;  and  when  their  tab¬ 
ernacle  had  been  set  up  among  the  sav- 
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airea  of  Unyoro,  her  boudoir  was  draped 
in  gay  colors,  and  adorned  with  mir¬ 
rors  and  engravings.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  was  a  question  of  ex¬ 
ploration  or  sport,  no  one  held  any¬ 
thing  more  than  bare  necessaries  more 
lightly,  and  he  would  face  imminent 
starvation  sooner  than  retrace  his  steps. 

In  those  Ceylon  days,  even  more  than 
now  with  our  explosive  shells  and  ex¬ 
press  rifles,  the  records  of  his  elephant¬ 
shooting  must  have  sounded  almost  in¬ 
credible.  Gordon-Cumming  used  to 
expend  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  shots 
on  a  single  unfortunate  animal.  Baker 
thought  little  of  bagging  six,  eight,  or 
ten  out  of  a  single  herd — it  sounds 
somewhat  ludicrous  when  he  speaks  of 
a  “  bag”  of  elephant — and  grumbles 
sometimes  at  having  to  content  himself 
with  two  or  three.  His  plan  was  al¬ 
ways  to  come  to  close  quarters.  He 
trusted  to  the  shot  at  the  temple  or  the 
forehead,  which  was  almost  always 
stupefying  if  not  immediately  fatal. 
On  the  Abyssinian  frontiers  he  came  to 
the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  the  fore¬ 
head  shot  could  never  be  relied  upon 
with  the  African  elephant,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  danger  was  infinitely  in¬ 
creased.  In  Ceylon,  the  great  risk  at 
those  close  quarters  was  when  the  charg¬ 
ing  elephant  threw  up  his  trunk  so  as 
to  protect  his  forehead.  Of  course 
there  was  the  chance  of  being  deserted 
by  the  gun-carriers,  but  both  Baker  and 
Braddon  generally  assured  the  presence 
of  stanch  followers  by  their  unruffled 
coolness  and  the  deadly  precision  of 
their  shooting.  The  worst  peril  in 
elephant-shooting  is  from  solitary 
“  rogues,”  as  wary  and  cunning  as  they 
are  vicious.  In  the  Ceylon  forests  they 
were  unusually  numerous,  and  they 
were  wont  to  go  patrolling  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  each  herd,  although  they  did 
not  actually  associate  with  it.  Baker 
had  many  of  his  most  narrow  escapes 
when  attempting  to  dispose  of  those 
vigilant  sentinels.  On  one  occasion  he 
and  his  elder  brother  mutually  saved 
each  other’s  lives  by  dropping  two 
trumpeting  rogues  to  the  forehead 
shots,  when  the  heads  of  the  infuriated 
monsters  were  actually  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  sportsmen.  “  The  great 
risk,”  he  says,  “  in  attacking  rogue  ele¬ 
phants  consists  in  the  impracticability 


of  quick  movements  upon  such  ground 
as  they  generally  frequent.  .  .  .  Large 
stones,  tufts  of  rank  grass,  holes,  fallen 
boughs,  gullies,  are  all  impediments  to 
rapid  locomotion  when  the  pursued  is 
forced  to  be  continually  looking  back 
to  watch  the  progress  of  his  foe,  and  to 
be  the  judge  of  his  own  race.”  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  some  of  his  most  awk¬ 
ward  scrapes  were  when  there  was  liter¬ 
ally  no  room  for  movement  of  any  kind. 
The  ponderous  bulk  of  the  elephant 
sends  him  crashing  through  the  strong¬ 
est  timber,  and  tearing  his  way  through 
the  matted  masses  of  parasites  as  if 
they  were  curtains  of  flimsy  gauze. 
Whereas  the  sportsman  can  only  stand 
still  and  shoot,  when  he  has  been 
caught  up  in  something  like  the  heart 
of  a  quickset  hedge.  The  South  Afri¬ 
can  thickets  are  bad  enough  when  gar¬ 
nished  with  the  thorns  which  the  Boers 
humorously  named  “  wait-a-bits.”  But 
Baker  says  that  the  creepers  forced  in 
the  tropical  temperature  of  Ceylon 
bristle  with  the  barbed  fish-hooks 
which  might  be  called  “  full-stops.” 
If  they  seize  a  man  who  is  clad  in  tough 
cloth  from  behind,  extrication  without 
assistance  is  impossible,  so  that  he 
might  be  doomed  to  a  horrible  and  lin¬ 
gering  death  if  he  were  hung  up  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  jungles  when  unat¬ 
tended. 

Hud  Baker  had  a  fair  chance  with 
the  elephants,  he  might  have  relied  on 
his  wind  and  swiftness  of  foot.  Tho 
ursuit  he  preferred  even  to  elephant- 
unting  involved  extraordinary  feats  of 
activity  and  endurance.  In  the  fulness 
of  his  purse  he  indulged  himself  with 
a  pack  of  hounds.  Hunting  in  Ceylon 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  carry¬ 
ing  a  burning  scent  over  the  broad  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  Shires,  or  from  a  day  with 
the  stag-hounds  in  the  Vale  of  Ayles¬ 
bury.  The  quarries  were  the  elk,  the 
deer,  and  the  wild  boar.  Going  out 
with  the  eager  dogs,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  find  the  gams.  A  note  from  one  of 
the  skirters  who  had  struck  a  scent 
swelled  into  a  joyous  chorus.  Guided 
by  the  sound,  though  puzzled  by  the 
echoes,  Baker  dashed  off  to  be  up  at  the 
bay,  reflecting  as  he  ran,  like  a  know¬ 
ing  old  fox-hunter,  on  the  line  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  likely  to  take.  The  sporting 
paradise  lying  around  his  lodge  was  far 
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more  picturesque  than  pleasant.  The 
course  lay  across  ravines  which  broke 
into  precipitous  side-gullies,  and  over 
hills  where  the  dense  woods  occasion¬ 
ally  opened  into  enchanting  glades. 
In  the  depths  of  each  ravine  ran  a 
stream,  which  was  swollen  after  rain 
into  a  torrent,  and  which  must  be 
either  swum  or  forded.  Frequently 
the  swift  flow  was  interrupted  by  a 
headlong  rush  or  the  plunge  of  a  cata¬ 
ract.  These  streams  were  the  favorite 
refuge  of  the  hunted  buck.  With  the 
marvellous  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
he  would  choose,  in  all  the  heat  of  the 
chase,  some  almost  impregnable  posi¬ 
tion,  where  the  pack  could  only  assail 
him  from  the  front,  and  where  each 
stroke  of  his  hoofs  sent  a  hound  into 
the  torrent.  Baker,  panting  forward, 
would  listen  to  the  baying,  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  excitement  that  triumphed  over 
anxiety.  For  he  knew  that  his  best 
and  boldest  dogs  were  possibly  being 
drowned  or  tossed  from  the  points  of 
the  antlers.  Attached  as  he  was  to  his 
canine  companions,  we  confess  we  can 
hardly  understand  his  enjoying  the 
sport.  For  almost  every  good  burst 
had  its  fatal  casualties.  His  stanchest 
friends  were  seared  and  scarred  like  the 
heroes  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  often 
he  assisted  at  some  horrible  catastrophe 
he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  picture  of 
the  stanch  and  sullen  old  Smut,  an  im¬ 
mensely  powerful  half-bred  blood¬ 
hound,  still  springing  at  the  ears  of 
buck  or  boar  when  he  had  lost  the  teeth 
with  which  he  used  to  lay  hold.  Still 
more  touching  was  the  end  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  but  equally  courageous  Killbuck, 
who  bled  slowly  to  death  of  internal 
wounds,  when  he  seemed  to  have  es¬ 
caped  comparatively  unscathed,  and 
had  been  put  in  the  slips  to  be  led 
home.  But  if  Baker  would  cheer  his 
dogs  on  the  lowered  antlers,  or  on  the 
razor-like  tushes  which  made  ghastly 
gashes,  he  neyer  spared  himself.  Armed 
only  with  his  hunting-knife,  he  alwa^is 
rushed  in  to  help  ;  and  we  may  con¬ 
clude  those  Ceylon  experiences  with 
one  of  the  most  exciting  adventures. 
When  out  with  his  brother  Valentine, 
there  was  a  slow,  running  bay,  and 
they  knew  the  pack  were  on  a  sturdy 


old  boar  who  preferred  fighting  to 
flight. 

“  The  jungle  was  frightfully  thick,  and  we 
hastily  tore  our  way  through  the  tangled  under¬ 
wood.  .  .  .  There  was  a  fight !  The  under¬ 
wood  was  levelled,  and  the  boar  rushed  to  and 
fro,  with  Smut,  Bran,  Lena,  and  Lucifer  all 
upon  him.  Yoick  to  him  !  and  some  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  maddened  pack  went  in. 
The  next  instant  we  were  upon  him,  mingled 
with  a  confused  mass  of  hounds,  and  throw¬ 
ing  our  whole  weight  upon  the  boar,  we  gave 
him  repeated  thrusts,  apparently  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  .  Away  went  the  boar,  covered  by 
a  mass  of  dogs,  and  bearing  our  weight  in 
addition,  as  we  hung  on  to  the  hunting-knives 
buried  in  his  shoulders.  For  about  fifty  paces 
we  tore  through  the  thick  jungle,  crushing  it 
like  a  cobweb.  At  length  he  again  halted. 
The  dogs,  the  boar,  and  ourselves  were  min¬ 
gled  in  a  heap  of  confusion.  All  covered  with 
blood  and  dirt,  our  own  cheers  added  to  the 
wild  bay  of  the  infuriated  hounds  and  the  sav¬ 
age  roaring  of  the  boar.  Still  he  fought  and 
gashed  the  dogs  right  and  left.” 

Had  the  hunters  not  harried  up,  half 
the  pack  would  have  been  killed  or 
mangled.  As  it  was,  althougli  tliere 
was  no  death,  there  is  a  ghastly  report 
of  mutilations. 

It  was  sport  that  induced  Baker  to 
try  Africa,  and  it  was  only  afterward 
that  he  decided  upon  his  adventurous 
explorations.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  sports¬ 
man  that  we  endeavor  to  sketch  him, 
and  we  must  touch  briefly  on  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  his  life.  Scott  re¬ 
marks  in  an  article  on  Leyden,  written 
in  1811,  that  travel  in  Africa  was  vir¬ 
tually  suicide.  Things  have  since 
changed  considerably,  but  it  is  still  the 
most  trying  and  heart-wearing  task  to 
which  any  ardent  spirit  can  devote  it¬ 
self.  When  Baker  reached  Khartoum 
in  1861,  the  power  of  the  slave-traders 
was  everywhere  unbroken.  They  raid¬ 
ed  the  cattle  which  were  the  current 
medium  of  exchange  ;  by  setting  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes  by  the  ears,  they  turned 
fertile  fields  into  wildernesses  of  weeds ; 
many  villages  were  sacked  and  burned  ; 
many  others  were  abandoned  ;  half  the 
adult  males  had  been  massacred,  the 
rest  were  impressed  as  ivory  porters ; 
the  women  and  the  children  were  sold 
into  slavery.  The  arrival  of  a  daring 
Englishman  from  the  North,  although 
provided  with  a  potent  firman,  was  as 
astounding  as  unwelcome.  No  one  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  come  on  such  a  fool’s 
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errand  as  to  go  on  a  profitless  quest  for 
the  sources  of  a  river.  He  was  received 
as  a  political  spy,  and  ccrh^equently  an 
enemy.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  in¬ 
domitably  persevering  resolution,  he 
must  have  been  turned  back  on  the 
threshold  of  his  enterprise. 

Never  losing  sight  of  the  goal,  he 
went  on  the  principle  of  festina  levte. 
Feeling  that  some  knowledge  of  Arabic 
was  indispensable,  he  determined  to 
combine  business  and  pleasure.  It  was 
then  he  went  on  his  expedition  among 
the  Abyssinian  tributaries,  when  he 
mapped  that  almost  unknown  country 
for  the  benefit  of  geographers.  The 
sport,  in  which  he  indulged  to  his 
heart’s  content,  had  an  exceptional  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger.  For  the  best  of  the 
shooting  was  in  districts  into  which 
even  the  warlike  Arabs  seldom  ven¬ 
tured.  It  was  infested  by  the  Basi,  a 
robber  race,  who,  descending  from  in¬ 
accessible  fastnesses  in  their  hills,  defy 
alike  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Bedouin. 
Each  night  the  camp  was  carefully  for¬ 
tified  as  a  zareba  ;  for  if  the  Basi  were 
not  skulking  in  the  surrounding  thick¬ 
ets,  the  nights  were  made  melodious  by 
serenading  lions.  But  for  the  explorer 
that  country  had  rare  attractions.  Not 
only  did  he  wander  about  from  discov¬ 
ery  to  discovery,  delighted  with  the 
luxuriant  scenery,  which  reminded  him 
of  the  English  parks — not  only  did  he 
find  constant  employment  for  his  rifles 
— but  he  enjoyed  the  wonderful  feats 
of  the  natives,  who  slay  the  elephant  by 
hamstringing  him  with  their  scimitars, 
when,  as  ho  modestly  says,  he  reverent¬ 
ly  bowed  himself  to  the  heroes  whose 
feats  far  surpassed  his  own. 

On  his  return  from  Abyssinia  he  was 
delayed  for  six  wearisome  months  in 
Khartoum,  which  he  describes  as  a  city 
of  insanitary  abominations.  When  at 
last  he  set  out,  it  was  with  a  company 
of  the  refuse  of  Khartoum  rascality, 
who  broke  out  at  once  in  0[)en  mutiny. 
He  often  congratulates  himself  on  the 
fortunate  possession  of  great  physical 
strength  ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  a 
blow  straight  from  the  shoulder,  knock¬ 
ing  the  burly  ringleader  out  of  time, 
stemmed  the  flood  of  disaffection. 
There  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  argumen- 
turn  ad  hominem  was  clinched  by  Lady 
Baker’s  feminine  tact,  which  often 


served  her  husband  admirably.  It  was 
she  indeed  who  saved  the  expedition 
from  disastrous  failure,  when  she  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  accost  the  surly  leader 
of  the  slave-trading  gai^  who  had 
threatened  to  fire  on  the  Englishman’s 
caravan.  Nothing,  short  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  burning  zeal  could  have  per¬ 
suaded  a  proud  man  like  Baker  to  stoop 
to  civilities  toward  the  ruffians  he  de¬ 
tested  and  despised.  Yet  erelong  he 
had  established  a  wonderful  ascendancy 
over  them.  Compelled  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  them  in  face  of  the  native  hos¬ 
tilities  they  had  provoked,  it  was  he 
who  took  the  command  in  desperate 
emergencies,  and  directed  the  combined 
operations.  Delayed  repeatedly  on  the 
march  for  months  by  the  rains  and 
difficulties  of  transport,  when  he  was 
nearing  his  destination  his  supplies 
were  exhausted.  Worst  of  all,  on  the 
borders  of  the  most  pestilential  districts 
the  quinine  had  given  out.  Kamrasi, 
the  king  of  Unyoro,  did  much  more  to 
hinder  than  to  help,  for  he  desired  to 
engage  the  redoubtable  Englishman  as 
his  ally  in  a  civil  war.  On  the  final 
journey  which  led  him  to  the  great  dis¬ 
covery,  Baker  was  escorted  by  300  yell¬ 
ing  savages,  whom  he  christened  “  The 
Devil’s  Own,”  on  account  of  their  devil¬ 
ish  antics  and  diabolical  headgear. 
Part  of  the  time  he  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  a  litter  ;  poor  Lady  Baker  lay 
prostrate  and  unconscious,  and  one 
night  he  had  given  her  over  as  dead, 
and  had  actually  made  arrangements 
for  the  interment.  But  hardships, 
hunger  and  thirst,  fevers  and  agues, 
bivouacs  among  snakes  and  scorpions, 
on  sands  which  were  alive  with  sand- 
ticks  and  stinging  flies,  were  alike  for¬ 
gotten  when  he  looked  out  on  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  lake  he  named 
after  the  Prince  of  Wales.  “  It  is  im¬ 
possible,”  he  says,  “  to  describe  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  that  moment.  Here  was  the 
reward  of  all  our  labor,  for  the  years  of 
tenacity  with  which  we  had  toiled 
through  Africa.” 

We  have  compressed  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  four  years  within  a  page  or 
two,  nor  can  we  touch  at  all  on  the  for¬ 
midable  labors  undertaken,  as  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  Governor-General  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Provinces,  when  he  organized 
undisciplined  levies  into  an  efficient 
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fighting  force  and  formally  annexed 
Uiiyoro  to  Egypt,  to  the  very  natural 
dissatisfaction  of  its  native  chiefs.  But 
there  is  one  memorable  episode  to  vvhich 
we  must  revert.  It  brought  him  min¬ 
gled  delight  and  disappointment,  as  for 
a  moment  it  threatened  to  balk  his 
schemes  and  to  make  all  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  troubles  fruitless.  He  had  start¬ 
ed  not  only  to  search  for  the  fountains 
of  the  Nile,  hut  to  carry  succor  to  Speke 
and  Grarfit,  who  had  gone  inland  from 
Zanzibar  on  a  similar  quest.  At  Gon- 
dokoro  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  a 
caravan,  bringing  “  two  white  men  who 
had  come  from  the  sea.”  “  Could  they 
be  Speke  and  Grant?  Off  I  ran,  and 
soon  met  them  in  reality.  Hurrah  for 
Old  England  !”  Delighted  as  he  was 
to  welcome  his  friend  Speke,  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Speke’s  gal¬ 
lant  companion,  he  fancied,  after  he 
had  given  them  cordial  greeting,  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  himself  to 
accomplish.  To  his  intense  satisfac¬ 
tion,  they  soon  undeceived  him.  They 
had  heard  of  auother  vast  lake  beyond 
the  Victoria  ;  and,  moreover,  there  was 
a  long  stretch  of  the  Nile  they  had  not 
ventured  to  trace  because  the  natives 
were  at  war  with  Kamrasi.  Conse¬ 
quently  Baker  gladly  decided  to  perse¬ 
vere,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  country  having  settled  down. 
Very  far  from  showing  any  jealousy  of 
a  rival  competing  for  a  share  of  their 
honors,  Speke  and  Grant  gave  the  most 
generous  assistance,  which  Baker  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged.  He  writes  to  Ad¬ 
miral  the  Hon.  U.  A.  Murray  : — 

“  Speke  when  at  Gondokoro,  in  his  hot  love 
for  geography,  planned  this  exploration  for 
me,  and  gave  me  a  map  of  his  route  and  adja¬ 
cent  cbnntries.  I  am  much  indebted  to  him 
for  that  map,  which  has  been  of  immense  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  able 
to  run  down  the  game  he  had  scented.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  to 
Mr.  Douglas  Murray,  there  is  a  warm 
and  discriminating  tribute  to  Grant,  to 
which  all  who  were  privileged  to  have 
the  friendship  of  the  distinguished 
traveller  will  aeartily  assent : — 

“Speke  .  .  .  was  a  splendid  fellow  in  every 
way.  Grant  was  a  fidus  Achates  to  him  ;  and 
Grant  himself  assured  me  that  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  carry  through  the  great  expedi¬ 
tion  unaided,  and  that  to  Speke  alone  all 
honor  was  due.  Grant  was  one  of  the  most 
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loyal  and  charming  characters  in  the  world. 
Perfectly  unselfish,  he  adored  Speke,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  maintained  an  attitude 
of  chivalrous  defence  of  Speke's  reputation 
after  the  latter’s  death  by  a  shooting  accident. 

”  Grant  was  the  most  unselfish  man  I  ever 
met,  amiable  and  gentle  to  a  degree  that  might 
to  a  stranger  denote  weakness  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  no  man  could  show  more  strength 
of  character  or  determination  when  he  was 
offended.  As  a  true  friend  Speke  was  a  hero.” 

Assuredly  we  shall  seldom,  if  ever, 
see  again  such  reminiscences  as  Brad- 
don’s  “  Thirty  Years  of  Shikar.”  ♦  It 
is  a  graphic  record  of  the  vanishing 
past  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  and  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  a  bygone  gen¬ 
eration.  Many  of  them  lived  hard  and 
fast ;  not  a  few  found  opportunities  of 
earning  ample  incomes,  which  they  lav¬ 
ished  freely  in  a  land  that  was  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  old  home.  Commu¬ 
nications  with  England  were  slow  and 
costly  ;  there  were  no  short  furloughs ; 
there  were  few  railways  ;  and  soldiers 
and  civilians,  ordered  from  one  station 
to  another,  travelled  wearily  over  the 
ground,  by  dak  or  boat.  Like  Brad- 
don,  the  planters  or  subordinate  offi¬ 
cials  were  banished  from  white  society 
for  indefinite  periods.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  solitary  places, 
now  easily  accessible,  where  the  “  bark” 
of  the  spotted  deer  made  music  in  the 
mornings  under  the  veranda  of  the 
bungalow  ;  where  the  leopards  nightly 
patrolled  the  village  streets,  and  where 
the  man-eating  tiger  might  make  his 
lair,  within  gun-shot  of  the  washing- 
place  in  the  encircling  stream.  It  is 
as  a  shikari  that  Braddon  claims  our 
attention  ;  yet  what,  perhaps,  we  have 
most  enjoyed  in  the  book  is  the  social 
sketches,  although,  indeed,  they  are  all 
associated  with  sport. 

When  he  went  out  to  India  to  enter 
a  mercantile  house,  the  gayeties  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  were  so  many  snares  set  for  the 
newly  emancipated  college  lad.  The 
young  writer,  with  an  income  of  £400, 
often  lived  freely  at  the  rate  of  £4000, 
and  found  seducing  tradesmen  and  per¬ 
suasive  usurers  who  were  eager  to  help 
him  on-the  road  to  ruin.  So  he  handi¬ 
capped  himself  for  the  race  of  life,  and 
might  be  burdened  to  the  last  by  his  ear- 
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ly  embarrassments.  Visitors  from  the 
up-country  and  the  hills  surpassed 
wealthy  bachelor  officials  in  careless 
extravagance.  The  play  in  the  clubs 
was  remilessly  high,  as  indeed  it  was 
elsewhere,  and  for  long  afterward. 
Notably  the  sporting  indigo-planters, 
who  had  been  economizing  involun¬ 
tarily  in  isolation  for  the  best  part  of 
the  year,  came  to  the  City  of  Palaces 
to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  cash  in  a 
brief  and  breathless  holiday.  Braddon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  those 
free-handed  gentlemen,  who,  meaning 
to  combine  pig-sticking  with  dissipa¬ 
tion,  had  brought  a  string  of  a  dozen 
“  walers.”  He  tacitly  warranted  them 
safe  and  sure,  and  kindly  gave  the 
griffin  a  mount.  The  horse  took  the 
bit  in  his  teeth,  and  the  rider  had  a 
series  of  exciting  experiences  and  sun¬ 
dry  heavy  falls.  He  was  asked  how 
the  animal  had  carried  him,  and  when 
he  tried  to  make  the  least  of  the  brute’s 
vagaries,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
friendly  lender,  he  was  blandly  in¬ 
formed  that  it  never  before  had  a  sad¬ 
dle  on  its  back.  But  these  indigo- 
planters  of  the  old  regime  held  their 
own  lives  so  lightly  that  they  might  be 
excused  for  playing  practical  jokes  with 
the  necks  of  other  people.  Braddon 
picturesquely  confirms  all  that  Inglis 
(Maori),  who  was  a  planter  himself,  has 
told  us  in  “  Sport  and  Work  in  Ne- 
paul”  and  in  “  Tent-life  in  Tigerland.” 
In  their  petty  principalities,  on  the  bor¬ 
derland  between  barbarism  and  a  land 
of  law,  they  were  almost  absolute  mon- 
archs.  They  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand  in  their  dealings  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  administered  summary  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  tributary  villages,  and  did 
what  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes. 
Their  hospitality  might  have  been  a 
redeeming  virtue,  had  it  not  frequently 
degenerated  into  convivial  excesses. 
“  Sometimes  this  limited  monarch  lived 
in  a  really  palatial  style — he  of  Mul- 
nauth,  for  example.  Architecturally 
considered,  Mulnauth  ranked  among 
the  Indian  mansions  that  I  saw  second 
only  to  Government  House,  Calcutta, 
and  it  stood  in  a  nobly  timbered  park 
with  which  the  Calcutta  Palace  grounds 
cannot  be  compared.”  In  the  present 
days  of  falling  prices  and  keen  native 
competition  no  indigo-planter  could 


keep  up  such  an  establishment.  En 
revanche  no  one  could  venture  now  to 
lead  so  roistering  a  life  as  that  of  one 
of  Braddon’s  immediate  predecessors  on 
the  indigo  plantations  he  went  from 
Calcutta  to  manage. 

“  He  was  a  typical  character  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  strong  man  physically  and  as  to  his 
will — a  ‘  zubber-dusl  ’  (high-handed,  masterful) 
man,  the  people  said,  and  those  people  trem¬ 
bled  at  his  nod  and  paid  scrupulous  respect 
to  all  rights  of  property  whereof  he  claimed 
ownership  ;  native  swashbucklers  ran  hither 
and  thither  at  his  bidding  ;  native  mothers 
hushed  their  fractious  babes  by  the  mention 
of  his  awful  name.  And  this  giant— this  Titan 
among  pigmies— led  the  roaring,  rollicking  life 
peculiar  to  his  era  and  so  wofnlly  destructive 
of  the  British  liver.  Day  and  night  the  wine- 
cup  and  the  beer-flagon  were  passing  round 
his  hospitable  board,  and  all  the  long  night 
through  bacchanalian  revelry  went  forward, 
until  the  weaker  vessels  sank  below  the  table 
and  the  stronger  went  staggering  to  their 
conches.  He,  the  host,  strongest  of  all,  cared 
not  for  such  effeminate  luxuries  as  bed  and 
blanket :  for  him  a  morning  shave  was  ample 
equivalent  for  a  night’s  slumber,  or  if  he 
snatched  from  the  fleeting  hours  some  frag¬ 
ment  of  time  for  something  more  restful  than 
the  barber’s  operations,  any  convenient  strip 
of  turf  or  puddle  served  him  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  a  canopied  four-poster.  He  it 
was  who,  as  report  said,  used  to  take  the  can¬ 
dle-shades  from  the  wall-sconces  and  quaff  his 
beer  from  them  in  heroic  measure.  He  was  a, 
man  who  should  have  died  in  the  prime  of  life  ' 
as  the  gallant  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  his  mettlesome  career 
had  a  dismal  termination  that  in  no  way  en¬ 
couraged  imitation  of  his  heroic  methods,  for 
while  yet  comparatively  a  young  man  he  be¬ 
came  a  confirmed  rheumatic  and  broken  down 
invalid.” 

There  was  a  brief  interregnum  before 
Braddon  succeeded  that  gentleman, 
during  which  the  management  had 
fallen  into  feebler  hands.  He  came 
into  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  in¬ 
heritance.  and  might  as  well  have  been 
settled  on  the  Scottish  border,  between 
Liddesdaie  Armstrongs  and  Grahams 
of  the  Debatable  Land,  in  the  raiding 
days  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns. 
He  had  no  backing  from  any  agent  of 
the  Company,  and  had  repeatedly  to 
repel  personal  attacks.  His  most  for¬ 
midable  neighbor  was  a  fighting  rajah, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  exchanging 
shots  and  sword-thrusts  with  his  broth¬ 
ers,  though  they  lived  together  in  the 
same  rambling  mansion.  The  rajah’s 
cattle  had  been  turned  loose  upon  Brad¬ 
don’s  domains,  and  when  he  dared  to 
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impound  them  their  owner  would  come 
out  upon  the  warpath.  Indeed,  at  that 
time  civil  broils  between  rival  indigo- 
planters  were  far  from  unfrequent ;  and 
Inglis  tells  of  a  pitched  battle  for  a 
store  of  seed,  when  he  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  own  dependants,  with 
horse  and  foot,  and  marksmen  upon 
elephants.  With  Braddon’s  firm  reso¬ 
lution  and  suave  diplomacy,  things 
began  gradually  to  settle  down.  The 
natives  soon  know  when  they  have  to 
deal  with  a  man  ;  and,  after  all,  in  the 
last  resort  the  forces  of  the  British  Raj 
were  within  his  reach.  There  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  self-appointed 
magistrate  and  active  justice  of  the 

})eace.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
lad  no  lack  of  occupation  or  of  varied 
practice  as  superintendent  of  detec¬ 
tives.  Human  life  was  held  so  cheap 
in  these  parts  that  servants  would  com¬ 
mit  a  murder  as  part  of  the  day’s  work, 
and  assassins  could  be  hired  for  a  couple 
of  rupees.  But  the  chief  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  truth  and  assuring  a  con¬ 
viction  on  safe  evidence  was  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  prevalence  of  shameless  perjury. 

After  three  years  of  that  busy  and 
exciting  life,  he  shifted  his  quarters 
to  the  north  and  to  a  still  wilder  coun¬ 
try.  “  Jungle  was  there  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  of  my  station,  on  the  hills  timber 
from  foot  to  crest,  and  on  the  alluvial 
plains  below  dense  and  tall  grass.” 
Though  there  were  tigers,  panthers, 
and  bears  in  abundance,  it  was  two 
years  before  he  killed  his  first  tiger. 
But  meantime  he  had  more  stirring 
work  to  do.  The  warlike  Santhals  sud¬ 
denly  rose  in  rebellion.  Braddon  rather 
sympathized  with  the  grievances  of  the 
insurgents,  but  was  bound  to  fight 
them  in  self-defence.  A  more  favor¬ 
able  country  for  the  campaigning  of 
irregular  levies,  familiar  with  the 
ground  and  addicted  to  ambushes, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  As  Brad¬ 
don  could  not  persuade  the  command¬ 
ant  of  the  nearest  European  force  to 
take  prompt  action,  he  took  the  field 
himself  with  seven  English  comrades 
and  150  natives.  Three  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  showed  the  white  feather,  all 
the  native  auxiliaries  turned  tail,  and 
it  was  by  a  miracle  that  Braddon  and 
his  remaining  companions  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw,  for  2000  Santhals 
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had  actually  advanced  within  bow-shot. 
They  probably  owed  their  safety  to  the 
pluck  and  “  bluff”  which  gave  the  idea 
of  strong  reserves  in  support.  But 
that  was  far  from  being  his  only  won¬ 
derful  escape,  for  he  went  on  active  ser¬ 
vice  with  tne  troops  when  the  troops  at 
last  came  forward.  He  was  never 
nearer  death  than  when  he  plunged 
into  a  swollen  river,  like  William  of 
Deloraine,  having  undertaken  to  carry 
an  important  message  to  the  rear.  The 
rider  and  the  struggling  horse  were 
swept  down  the  rapid  stream  ;  he 
missed  a  snatch  at  a  branch  which 
seemed  his  last  chance  of  salvation  ; 
but  when  hope  was  gone,  he  was  caught 
in  an  eddy,  and  floated  back  within 
reach  of  the  bough.  In  the  course  of 
the  desultory  fighting,  and  afterward 
in  the  darker  days  of  the  Mutiny,  he 
and  the  hostile  Santhals  learned  to  like 
and  respect  each  other.  Accordingly 
he  was  charged  with  the  raising  of  a 
Santhal  regiment,  and  a  very  humorous 
account  he  gives  of  the  drilling  of  his 
ragged  and  unsophisticated  corps.  But, 
like  Baker  with  his  Soudanese  on  the 
White  Nile,  Braddon  made  very  toler¬ 
able  soldiers  out  of  savages. 

Before  that,  however,  he  had  been 
settled  as  a  Government  Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner  among  the  Santhals,  where 
he  devotes  an  exciting  chapter  to  “  the 
Deoghur  Tigers.”  There  he  was  first 
fairly  entered  to  tiger-shooting.  He 
had  better  opportunities  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  sportsmen,  for  the  for¬ 
est  tyrants  were  so  audaciously  familiar 
that  they  sometimes  trespassed  on  his 
garden.  Not  a  few  were  noted  man- 
eaters,  and  all  had  a  decided  partiality 
for  human  flesh.  They  preyed  upon 
the  pilgrims  to  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  of  Hindu  shrines  ;  and  the 
officiating  Brahmins  actually  protected 
them,  because  they  believed  them  under 
the  guardianship  of  their  god.  Brad¬ 
don  naturally  took  a  different  view. 
“  I  slaved  in  the  Deoghur  cutchery  and 
in  camp,  when  I  went  on  tour  as  mag¬ 
istrate,  collector,  judge,  etc.,  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve  hours  a-day,  and  every 
day,  with  one  reservation — that  when¬ 
ever  news  was  brought  of  a  tiger,  pan¬ 
ther,  or  bear,  anywhere  within  twenty 
miles,  my  court  was  to  be  closed  iu- 
stanter."  He  dealt  death  and  destruc- 
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tiou  broadcast  till  the  survivors  became 
comparatively  shy  and  retiring.  It 
was  in  Deoghur  that  he  became  the 
friend  of  George  Yule,  whom  he  ad¬ 
mired  beyond  all  men,  alike  as  sports¬ 
man  and  administrator.  Yule  was  as 
famous  a  pig-sticker  as  a  tiger-shot. 
To  be  invited  to  one  of  his  select  sport¬ 
ing  trips  to  the  Terai  was  regarded  as 
a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune.  It  gives 
an  idea  of  the  lordly  fashion  in  which 
some  of  the  wealthy  old-time  civilians 
used  to  take  the  field,  when  we  are  told 
Yule  had  a  stud  of  ten  magnificent  ele¬ 
phants,  each  valued  at  2000  rupees, 
besides  a  dozen  or  more  of  high-bred 
Arabs  and  “  walers.”  And  by  the  way, 
reverting  to  the  time  he  spent  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Braddon  tells  of  a  great  meet  of 
pig-stickers  who  were  entertained  by 
the  princely  Resident  at  Moorshedabad. 
The  ground  was  beaten  by  a  hundred 
elephants  in  line,  and  in  twelve  days  of 
e.vtraord inary  sport  ninety  and  nine 
boars  fell  to  the  spears.  Braddon  him¬ 
self,  when  he  organized  his  own  parties 
for  the  Terai,  speaks  of  engaging  200 
or  300  coolies. 

Tastes  differ  ;  but  although  we  can 
understand  his  enthusiasm,  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  pleasures  of 
these  expeditions  were  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  pains  and  sufferings. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  Jung  Baha- 
(loor,  the  omnipotent  prime  minister  of 
Nepaul,  to  discourage  settlement  of 
any  kind  in  the  Terai,  and  to  keep  it 
an  undisturbed  preserve  for  wild  ele¬ 
phants.  Almost  the  only  inhabitants 
were  wandering  herdsmen,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  give  hhubbur,  or  news  about 
the  game.  The  tracks  of  tigers,  sam- 
bhur,  or  bears  lost  themselves  in  seas 
of  waving  grass,  or  in  thickets  of  al¬ 
most  impenetrable  jungle.  If  the 
sportsmen  reserved  their  fire  for  tigers, 
there  were  many  days  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  weary  expectation.  The  heat 
in  the  stifling  coverts  was  intense  ; 
and  there  were  agonies  of  thirst  to  be 
endured,  in  the  scarcity  of  drinkable 
water.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  often 
made  a  misery  of  the  well-earned  even¬ 
ing  meal,  and  the  sleeping-tents  were 
infested  by  poisonous  vermin.  Most 
troublesome  of  all  were  the  forest  bees, 
which  would  attack  in  swarms,  with¬ 
out  any  provocation,  and  put  the  whole 


party  to  rout,  endangering  the  necks' 
as  well  as  the  eyesight  of  the  men  in 
the  howdahs  on  the  maddened  ele¬ 
phants.  Possibly  it  may  be  owing  to 
resentful  recollections  of  elephants 
stung  to  madness,  and  bolting  reck¬ 
lessly  ahead,  that  Braddon  speaks  so 
contemptuously  of  elephant  sagacity. 
He  admits  that  “  there  is  no  little  phy¬ 
sical  suffering  to  be  borne  by  him  who 
shoots  tigers  in  the  Terai  season,”  but 
he  declares  that,  nevertheless,  it  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  delightful  mo¬ 
ments  of  hard-won  success.  And  al¬ 
though  he  afterward  passes  on  candidly 
to  paint  the  darker  side  of  the  picture, 
he  begins  with  an  enchanting  sketch 
of  the  Terai  as  the  ardent  tiger-slayer 
first  saw  it  in  rose-color.  We  present 
it  as  a  companion  picture  to  Baker’s 
study  of  the  Nubian  desert : — 

“  The  Nepal  Terai  came  upon  one  as  a  de¬ 
lightful  contrast  to  the  monotonous  succession 
of  mango-groves,  unhedged  and  un  fenced 
fields,  and  stereotyped  villages,  that  are  the 
prevalent  characteristics  of  the  drearily  level 
districts  of  Oudh.  In  the  Terai  wide  stretches 
of  forest  were  relieved  by  undulating  glades 
studded  with  trees  of  noble  outline  and  foliage, 
and  emerald  plains  where  in  this  season  the 
cattle  grazed.  There  was  at  every  turn  some 
fresh  and  unaccustomed  beauty  to  admire  in 
this  sylvan  world  :  a  group  of  forest  trees  that 
overarched  the  track  and  stayed  the  rays  of  a 
fiery  sun  ;  a  park-like  bit,  the  very  home  of 
Oberon’s  court,  seen  through  an  arch  of  green¬ 
ery  where,  possibly,  the  feathery  cane  trailed 
overhead  ;  a  mountain  stream  meandering  be¬ 
tween  its  tree-fringed  banks,  deep  shaded  by 
the  branches  that  kissed  the  flowing  water  and 
poisoned  as  they  kissed  ;  a  lake  that  mirrored 
the  steely  blue  of  heaven,  save  where  the  wide 
spreading  lotus  made  a  splendid  harmony  of 
green  and  white, — all  these,  and  many  another 
physical  charm,  were  there  abundant ;  and 
many  an  unfamiliar  creature  of  the  wilds  was 
to  be  seen  as  one  jogged  along— spotted  deer 
in  the  glades,  nuw  and  again  a  sambhnr  or 
gbond  breaking  from  cover,  or  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  pig  or  hog  deer,  or  a  porcupine,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  animals  for  wfiich  we  more 
particularly  looked,  the  tiger,  panther,  and 
bear.  And  birds  were  there  that  were  peculiar 
to  the  Terai, — the  white  bird  of  paradise  ;  the 
night  jar,  rising  from  and  settling  upon  the 
ground  always  ;  the  bronzed-winged  pigeon, 
darting  in  and  out  amid  the  trees  like  a  flying 
gem  ;  the  golden  oriel,  piping  its  chaste  and 
Wagnerian  recitative  up  in  the  tree  top  ;  and 
another  member  of  the  feathered  choir  (whose 
name  I  wot  not  of)  that  whistled  very  cor¬ 
rectly  one-half  of  a  music-hall  refrain,  and  al¬ 
ways  forgot  the  remainder  ,  and  there  were 
the  more  generally  known  pea-fowl,  jungle- 
fowl,  black  partridge,  and  florikan,  that  were 
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perhaps  more  admired  when  they  came  np  to 
the  table  in  a  stewpan  than  in  their  natural 
oonditien.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  go  on  indulg 
ing  in  free  quotation.  But,  cutting 
the  story  short,  we  must  be  content  to 
say  that  the  “  Thirty  Years  of  Shikar” 
ought  to  take  its  place  among  the  most 
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attractive  and  instructive  books  on 
Indian  wild  sports.  For  ourselves,  we 
shall  give  it  an  honorable  place  on  tlie 
shelf  with  “  The  Old  Forest  Ranger,” 
“  The  Highlands  of  Central  India,” 
“  Tent  life  in  Tigerland,”  and  “  Hiu- 
du-Koh.” — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY  E.  F.  BENSON. 


I  HAVE  still  the  most  vivid  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  first  time  I  saw  a  magic 
lantern,  and  it  was  as  if  Fairyland  had 
undergone  a  sudden  incarnation.  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  Robinson  Crusoe 
on  his  island.  Little  Miss  Moffat,  be¬ 
came  realities  to  me.  1  had  read  about 
them  in  books  ;  I  had  dreamed  about 
them  at  night,  and  thought  about  them 
^  day  ;  they  had  been  all  but  real. 
Then  on  one  memorable  evening  they 
appeared  ;  they  were  no  phantoms,  for 
they  moved  and  spoke  :  Miss  Moffat, 
as  large  as  life,  hastily  got  up  from  the 
tuffet— which  turned  out  to  be  a  three- 
legged  stool — on  the  appearance  of  an 
ominous  and  gigantic  spider,  uttering 
shrill  cries  of  dismay  ;  Jack  really  as¬ 
cended  his  beanstalk  ;  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe  s.lone  sat  unmoved  in  gloomy  silence 
on  the  pink  shore  of  a  most  desolate 
land.  And  the  incarnation  took  place 
in  the  dining-room  where  I  had  my 
dinner,  and  of  which  I  thought  I  knew 
every  nook  and  corner. 

But  even  while  I  looked,  wondered, 
and  recognized,  the  serpent  entered 
into  my  Paradise.  Glancing  round, 
between  two  of  the  incarnations,  I  saw 
at  the  far  end  of  the  dining-room  a 
black  object  placed  on  an  erection  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  chair  and  a  table  ;  it  had  a 
tall  funnel,  and  a  brilliant,  luminous 
eye.  When  we  entered  the  room  first, 
my  eye,  unaccustomed  to  the  gloom, 
had  not  noticed  it,  and  I  had  groped 
my  way  to  a  chair  in  a  state  of  mingled 
apprehension  and  expectation,  think¬ 
ing  of  nothing  but  the  big  white  sheet 
stretched  in  front  of  me  from  wall  to 
wall.  But  now  I  turned  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  horribly  sophisticated  and  elder¬ 


ly  person  of  eight,  and  asked  what  that 
black  thing  was. 

She  replied  :  “  Oh,  don’t  you  know? 
It’s  only  the  magic  lantern  which 
throws  the  pictures  on  to  the  Sheet.” 

I  was  puzzled,  and  asked  what  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  she  stared  at  me  in  pity  and 
disdain. 

“  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Miss  Moffat,” 
she  said. 

“  But  they  moved  about  and  talked.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  the  moving  is 
done,”  she  said,  “  but  of  course  it’s 
only  your  papa  talking  behind  the 
sheet.  I  recognized  his  voice  at  once.” 

I  wonder  whether  Adam  took  the 
apple  the  first  time  Eve  offered  it  to 
him,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  re¬ 
ject  it  at  first,  and  whether,  one  after¬ 
noon,  when  he  had  nothing  particular 
to  do,  the  thought  of  it  recurred  to  his 
awakened  curiosity.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  so  with  me  :  I  devoted  my  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  the 
incarnation  of  Fairyland,  and  it  was 
not  till  two  days  afterward,  when  it 
was  raining  and  I  could  not  go  out, 
that  the  thought  of  the  fatal  apple 
came  back  to  me.  I  reasoned  with  my¬ 
self  ;  I  quibbled  and  hesitated  ;  I  said 
that  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  had 
become  of  the  curious  black  monster 
with  the  fiery  eye,  but  I  knew  it  was 
not  so.  What  I  really  wanted  to  know 
was  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the 
sophisticated  person’s  statement.  And 
so  I  went  upstairs  to  the  liimber-room 

The  black  monster  stood  thereon  the 
floor,  but  his  eye  was  not  luminous.  I 
took  hold  of  the  chimney,  and  my 
hands  became  sooty  ;  I  opened  his  side 
— he  was  only  made  of  japanned  tin  ; 
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and  there  was  a  lamp  which  smelled  of 
oil.  Beside  him  stood  a  mean  deal  box 
of  unpretentious  dimensions,  and  in 
the  box  were  little  painted  glass  slides 
like  handles,  and  as  1  slid  them  up 
and  down,  the  spider  entered  to  Miss 
Moffat,  and  Miss  Moffat  left  the  tuffet ; 
Jack  made  his  dismal  little  way  up  a 
tiny  beanstalk  ;  only  Robinson  Crusoe, 
because  he  had  no  handle,  sat  unmoved 
on  the  pink  shore  of  a  most  desolate 
land.  The  sophisticated  person  was 
quite  right,  the  possibility  of  casually 
meeting  Miss  Moffat  and  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe  in  the  dining-room  had  gone  for¬ 
ever,  and  these  things  are  a  parable. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
our  age,  from  which  even  children,  as 
I  have  shown,  are  not  free,  is  curiosity. 
Our  feverish  efforts  to  strip  the  mas¬ 
tery  off  everything  that  is  lovely  are 
worthy  of  nobler  guests.  We  have  re¬ 
solved  the  rainbow  into  its  component 
parts  ;  we  have  leained  that  the  pesti¬ 
lences  that  walk  in  darkness  are  but 
battalions  of  germs  and  bacteria,  in¬ 
finitesimally  little  ;  we  have  found  out 
that  sound  is  only  a  vibration,  and  that 
color  is  a  vibration  as  well,  but  a  quick¬ 
er  one  ;  and,  above  all,  we  love  to  find 
out  domestic  details  respecting  the 
lives  of  eminent  artists,  poets,  and 
writers. 

History,  even  the  humblest,  repeats 
itself,  and  only  two  days  ago  the  apple 
of  knowledge  again  presented  itself  to 
my  unoccupied  gaze  on  a  rainy  after 
noon,  as  I  lounged  in  a  well-furnished 
library,  in  the  shape  of  a  complete 
series  of  “  English  Men  of  Letters,” 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  In  the 
same  library  1  had  only  lately  spent  a 
delightful  hour  over  the  “  Essays  of 
Elia,”  and  my  eye  naturally  sought  the 
label  “  Charles  Lamb.”  Why  did  I  not 
stop  there?  Why  did  I  not  refrain 
from  opening  the  mean  deal  box  in  the 
lumber-room  ?  I  do  not  know — per¬ 
haps  because  1  am  human,  if  that  helps 
at  all ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  did  not 
stop  there  ;  the  volume  was  a  handy 
one,  its  bright  red  cover  alluring  when 
I  compared  it  with  the  sombre,  drip¬ 
ping  sky.  An  armchair  was  hy  the 
fire,  and  I  sat  down  and  opened  it. 

My  informant  on  the  subject  of 
Charles  Lamb,  the  cook  who  dished  up 
the  domestic  details  was  Alfred  Ainger  : 


I  found  his  style  most  agreejible  and 
readable  ;  he  told  his  story  with  great 
constructive  clearness  and  lightness  of 
touch,  and  I  read  on  till  I  had  finished 
the  volume.  Then  I  rose  from  the 
chair  with  a  desire  to  read  more  that 
Alfred  Ainger  had  written,  and  a  new¬ 
born  disinclination  to  read  the  writings 
of  Charles  Lamb.  That  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  is  temporary  T  hope  and  trust ; 
but  I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  forget 
what  Alfred  Ainger  has  told  me,  before 
I  find  the  same  charm  I  used  to  find  in 
Elia. ' 

Charles  Lamb,  I  learned,  used  to 
drink  too  much,  and  apparently  he  was 
at  his  best  when  he  had  done  so.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  that  in  itself — I 
wish  to  pass  no  moral  judgment  of  any 
kind  ;  but  this  habit  does  not  suit  with 
the  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  author  of 
these  tender,  pathetic  sketches.  He 
had  a  Jewish  nose,  and  a  complexion 
so  dark  “  that,  when  taken  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  his  complete  suit  of  solemn 
black,  it  suggested  an  image  cut  in 
ebony.”  A  most  enthusiastic  friend  ad¬ 
mits  that  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him  he  passed  for  something  between 
an  imbecile,  a  brute,  and  a  buffoon, 
and  that  the  first  impression  he  made 
on  ordinary  people  was  always  unfavor¬ 
able,  sometimes  to  a  violent  and  repul¬ 
sive  degree.  To  Carlyle  he  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  appeared  two  very  “  sorry  phe¬ 
nomena,”  and  Lamb’s  talk  a  “  ghastly 
make-believe  of  wit.”  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  ‘‘  stuttering  out  senseless 
puns  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  con¬ 
trived  by  this  device  to  send  away  a 
whole  company  of  his  enemies.  In 
fact,  to  judge  by  the  account  of  one 
who  is  obviously  a  great  admirer  of  his, 
he  was  one  of  those  most  tiresome  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  always  silent  when  they 
ought  to  be  talking,  and  who  often  say 
what  they  ought  not  when  they  should 
have  been  silent. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  at  a  game 
of  whist,  when,  as  one  may  charitably 
suppose,  his  tongue  was  unloosed  by 
biandy-and-water— a  favorite  drink  of 
his — his  talk  “  ranged  from  the  mad¬ 
dest  drollery  to  the  subtlest  criticism,” 
and,  he  cried,  ‘‘  Martin,  if  dirt  were 
trumps,  what  a  hand  you’d  have  !” 
Whether  this  offensive  ejaculation  is 
the  maddest  drollery,  the  subtlest  criti- 
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cism,  or  something  betwixt  and  be¬ 
tween,  1  do  not  know  ;  bnt  I  feel  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  in  any  case,  whether 
subtle  or  droll,  it  was  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  taste.  On  another  occasion,  when 
a  total  stranger  was  having  tea  with 
Haydon  the  painter,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Charles  Lamb,  the  total 
stranger  asked  Wordsworth  whether  he 
did  not  think  Milton  a  great  genius. 
Lamb  was  dozing  by  the  fire  :  but  he 
turned  round  and  said  :  “  Pray,  sir, 
did  you  say  Milton  was  a  great  genius 
“  No,  sir,”  said  the  stranger,  with  par¬ 
donable  severity,  “  I  asked  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  if  he  were  not.'*”  “  Oh,”  said 
Lamb,  ”  then  you  are  a  silly  fellow.” 
This  is  ill-bred  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science,  but  worse  was  to  follow.  An 
”  awful  pause”  ensued,  as  well  it  might, 
and  then  the  unfortunate  stranger  said  : 
‘‘  Don’t  you  think  Newton  a  great 
genius?”  Haydon,  the  host,  says  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer;  and  Keats 
affected  to  read  a- book.  Ritchie,  of 
whom  we  have  not  hpard  before,  and 
of  whom  I  was  glad  to  see  we  do  not 
hear  again,  “squeezed  in  a  laugh.” 
The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  worth 
quoting  verbatim. 

Lamb  got  up,  and,  taking  a  candle, 
said,  “  Would  you  allow  me  to  exam¬ 
ine  your  phrenological  development:” 

He  then  turned  his  back  on  the  poor 
man — the  unfortunate  stranger  was  the 
Comptroller  of  Stamps — and  at  every 
question  of  the  Comptroller  he  chant¬ 
ed  : 

“  Diddle,  diddle,  dnmpliag,  my  son  John 
Went  to  bed  with  his  breeches  on.” 

Lamb  continued  to  give  obligato  en¬ 
cores  of  this  doggeral  rhyme,  and  then 
rising,  exclaimed,  “  Do  let  me  have 
another  look  at  that  gentleman’s  or¬ 
gans.”  His  friends  very  properly  hur¬ 
ried  him  out  of  the  room,  but  until  he 
left  the  house  he  could  be  heard  calling 
at  intervals,  “Who  is  that  fellow? 
Allow  me  to  see  his  organs  once  more.” 

Next  to  his  execrable  manners,  his 
habit  of  making  puns  must  have  been 
most  trying.  He  writes  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  records  gravely  that 
Hazlitt  has  written  a  treatise  on  gram¬ 
mar  which  Godwin  sells  bound  up  with 
one  of  his  own  on  language,  “  but  the 
gray  mare  is  the  better  horse.”  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  he  explains  this  pun  at 
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length.  This  depressing  chapter  on 
“personal  characteristics”  ends  with 
a  joke  about  the  “  wind  being  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  shorn  Lambs.” 

J^ow,  what  concerns  us  most  about 
Charles  Lamb  is  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
“  Elia,”  and  because  he  wrote  “  Elia” 
it  is  perhaps  natural  that  we  should 
wish  to  learn  more  about  him  :  it  seems 
to  us  somehow  necessary  that  his  do¬ 
mestic  life  should  have  about  it  some 
of  the  distinction  and  pathos  which 
mark  those  wonderful  pages.  But 
what,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  can  be 
more  unreasonable  of  us?  What  has 
the  beauty  of  “  Elia”  got  to  do  with 
the  life  of  Charles  Lamb?  What 
charms  us  in  such  a  book  i^  style,  and 
style  only,  a  training  in  good  English, 
coupled  with  the  genius  to  assimilate 
it  ;  its  charm  does  not  depend  on  inci¬ 
dents,  but  on  the  skilful  presentation 
of  images  in  Charles  Lamb’s  mind. 
We  are  told,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it,  that  “  Elia”  is  largely  au¬ 
tobiographical  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  expect  the  biography  of 
Charles  Lamb  to  charm  us.  His  ideal 
autobiography — his  ideal  of  himself, 
presented  by  himself  in  an  artistic  form 
— is  a  widely  different  matter.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  “  Confes¬ 
sion  of  a  Drunkard,”  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  artistically  treated  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  beautiful  in  the  fact  that 
Charles  Lamb  drank  more  brandy-and- 
water  than  was  good  for  him,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  did,  if  it  has  any 
effect  on  us  at  all  in  relation  to  the 
“  Confession  of  a  Drunkard,”  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  disillusionment.  The 
process  of  production  is  seldom  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  The  pictures  on  the  sheet, 
“  Miss  Moffat,”  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 
and  the  rest,  were  just  as  beautiful  after 
I  had  been  to  the  lumber-room  and  in¬ 
vestigated  the  mean  deal  box,  but  they 
would  never  be  the  same  again.  Be¬ 
cause  Lamb  had  an  admirable  style, 
why  should  we  suppose  that  his  domes¬ 
tic  life  was  admirable,  and  why  are  we 
disappointed  when  we  find  it  was  not? 

If  a  man  writes  beautiful  prose  or 
beautiful  poetry,  paints  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  or  composes  beautiful  music,  we 
seem  to  think  that  his  life  must  be 
beautiful,  or  at  any  rate  interesting. 
It  need  not  be  either  the  one  or  the 
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other,  and  the  chances  are,  both  theo¬ 
retically  and  practically,  as  I  shall  try 
to  show,  that  it  will  not  be.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  need  only  say  that  because  we 
gee  a  flower  is  beautiful,  we  do  not 
straightway  grub  at  the  roots,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  them  beautiful  too,  nor  are 
we  filled  with  disappointment  because 
they  are  not.  They  are  not  even  inter¬ 
esting,  except  to  the  botanist,  unless 
the  flower  is  a  potato-flower  or  an  arti¬ 
choke-flower.  Here,  in  passing,  we 
may  remark  that  for  the  most  part 
beautiful  flowers  have  inedible  roots, 
and  that  the  beauty  of  an  artichoke- 
flower  would  seldom  fill  us  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  more  about  the  plant, 
which  illustrates  the  great  truth  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  so  fond  of  inculcating, 
that  beauty  is  an  end  in  itself. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  “  Elia,” 
what  charms  in  that  ideal  Lamb  is  not 
the  fact  that  an  old  man  was  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  the  South  Sea  House, 
that  Mrs.  Battle  was  a  keen  whist- 
player,  but  the  manner  in  which  those 
things  are  presented  to  us.  But  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  the  essays  are  auto¬ 
biographical,  we  are  quite  wrong  if  wo 
expect  to  find  any  charm  in  Charles 
Lamb’s  biography.  In  themselves  the 
facts  are  not  beautiful. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  read  “  Elia”  very  carefully 
and  produce  it  again  in  bis  own  words 
and  in  the  first  person  ;  we  should,  no 
doubt,  get  a  very  charming  and  whim¬ 
sical  piece  of  work,  but  we  should  be 
wrong  in  expecting  the  admirers  of  the 
other  ‘‘  Elia’’  to  be  at  all  charmed  with 
it,  because  Charles  Lamb’s  style  is  one 
thing,  and  Mr.  Kipling’s  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing.  Again,  if  Mr.  Kipling  wrote 
a  life  of  Charles  Lamb,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  very  unlike  the  essays  of 
“  Elia,”  and  tnose  who  admirq  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  probably  think  the  former 
much  inferior.  “  Elia”  is  an  artistic 
work,  and  need  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  personal  character  of  Charles 
^mb,  indeed  we  ought  to  know  that 
in  all  probability  it  will  not.  For  art 
is  a  life  pervading  instinct  to  a  few 
only  ;  to  most  it  is  the  result  of  patient 
labor  and  work,  cultivating  a  special 
gift.  Literature  is  not  improvisation, 
and  art  is  not  nature  ;  it  ceases  to  be 
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art  if  it  is.  An  ideal  autobiography 
probably  bears  little  resemblance  to  a 
man’s  life.  Vicious  men  write  beauti¬ 
ful  things  ;  many  good  men  are  quite 
incapable  of  writing  anything  beauti¬ 
ful.  If  we  read  Charles  Lamb’s  life 
because  we  like  ‘‘  Elia,”  we  shall  have 
to  read  the  letters  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
or  of  John  Roberts,  junior,  when  these 
supreme  exponents  of  their  arts  are  no 
longer  with  us,  because  we  are  filled 
with  rapture  at  the  Doctor’s  off-drives, 
and  with  envy  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  all¬ 
round  breaks.  ”  E]ia”  is  the  result  of 
a  special  skill,  a  special  gift ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Dr.  Grace’s  batting  and 
John  Roberts’s  billiard-playing.  We 
do  not  necessarily  expect  to  find  a  cor¬ 
responding  dash  and  brilliance  in  the 
private  life  of  John  Roberts,  and  we 
ought  not  to  expect  to  find  tenderness 
and  pathos  in  the  domestic  details 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  life. 

What  is  there  to  account  for  this  un¬ 
reasonable  curiosity  ?  Surely  we  have 
had  lessons  enough.  We  go  to  a  con¬ 
cert  and  hear  the  “  Sonata  Pathetique,” 
and  if  we  are  musical  we  must  needs  be 
profoundly  touched.  Surely  the  com¬ 
poser  of  it  must  have  made  of  our  ugly, 
commonplace,  scrappy  life  one  artistic 
whole.  Surely  in  ms  lighter  moments 
his  humor  must  have  danced  and 
sparkled  like  his  own  scherzos  ;  surely 
the  troubles  of  his  life  must  have  been 
home  with  a  sweet  reasonableness  which 
will.moveour  pity  and  love.  But  what 
do  we  find  ?  Beethoven  was  the'most 
impossible  of  men  in  social  and  private 
life.  One  evening  he  got  angry  be¬ 
cause  a  nobleman  talked  while  he  was 
playing,  and  he  rose  from  the  piano, 
saying,  “  I  play  no  more  to  such  hogs.” 
His  beard  he  suffered  to  grow  an  inch 
long,  his  ears  were  filled  with  yellow 
cotton-wool.  He  upset  the  ink  all  over 
the  piano,  and  used  to  cut  himself  ter¬ 
ribly  whenever  he  shaved.  He  used 
the  snuffers  as  a  toothpick  in  Madame 
Ertmann’s  drawing-room.  At  dinner 
he  threw  the  soup  at  the  waiter,  and  at 
breakfast  bad  eggs  one  by  one  at  the 
cook.  Some  of  these  things  are  puerile, 
and  they  are  all  of  them  painful.  The 
yolk  of  those  eggs  stains  the  “  Sonata 
Pathetioue.” 

Lord  Tennyson  was  often  very  rude 
to  his  guests  ;  he  did  not  throw  soup  at 
.16 
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and  his  non-creative  part  was  utterly 
untended  and  uncared-for.  Eow  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had  not  time  to 
look  after  it,  and  in  his  eye  it  becomes, 
as  it  ought  to  become  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world,  absolutely  unimportant.  Yet, 
having  heard  the  “  Sonata  Pathetique,” 
we  turn  with  gusto  to  the  “  Dictionary 
of  Music.” 

Our  safest  course,  unless  we  are  very 
sure  of  ourselves,  is  studiously  to  avoid 
anything  that  deals  with  the  ordinary 
life  of  artists.  The  chances  are  that, 
as  dished  up  for  the  popular  taste,  such 
lives  will  contain  details  that  will  cither 
disgust  or  weary  us,  and  then,  unless 
we  are  very  sure  of  ourselves,  that 
knowledge  will  quite  wrongly  come  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  beautiful  thing.  It 
cannot  possibly  stimulate  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  ‘‘  Maud”  to  know  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  smoking  shag  when  he  com¬ 
posed  it ;  it  may  lessen  our  admiration 
for  it,  and  the  abatement  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  ^r  a  beautiful  thing  is  not  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  acquisition  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  tag  of  useless  knowledge  swept  up 
from  the  dust-heap  of  irrelevant  facts. 

Biography  is  a  most  charming  form 
of  literature,  and  "makes  the  study  of 
history  possible  to  many  who  entertain 
the  liveliest  horror  of  books  of  histori¬ 
cal  narrative.  But  history,  which  is 
the  proper  function  of  biography,  is  to 
be  learned  by  reading  the  lives,  not  of 
artists  and  poets,  but  of  men  of  action. 
The  events  that  led  up  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  cannot  be  completely  grasped 
unless  our  reading  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  biography  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the 
writing  of  “  Prometheus  Unbound” 
are  things  which  cannot  be  written,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  knows  them.  Certainly 
they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  purchase 
of  the  loaf  in  the  shop  in  Oxford 
Street,  or  its  subsequent  fate.  Shelley 
concerns  us  primarily  as  a  poet,  not  as 
a  man,  for  to  a  certain  extent  an  artist 
sacrifices  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Whatever  in  Shelley’s  life  illustrates 
his  poetry  is  of  course  useful  and  wel¬ 
come.  But  biographers  of  artists  have 
felt  the  almost  total  absence  of  such 
illustrations,  and  they  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  accounts  of  their  victims’ 
personal  habits,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  those  of  other  men,  only  less 


so.  And  such  knowledge  to  admirers 
of  poet  or  artist  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ut¬ 
terly  unwelcome  and  uninteresting,  be¬ 
cause  in  reality  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  poet  :  it  is  utterly  irrelevant. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  such  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  acquired  it  is  difficult  to 
dissociate  it  altogether  from  the  man 
who  produced  the  poetry,  who  is  uot 
to  be  confounded  with  the  man  who 
ate  loaves  in  Oxford  Street ;  and  if  the 
details  in  the  life  of  the  latter  are  un¬ 
lovely,  they  may  possibly  be  dangerous, 
and  spoil  the  artistic  pleasure  which 
one  feels  in  the  work  of  art.  And  if 
this  happens  in  any  degree  whatsoever, 
the  reader  loses  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  which  the 
work  of  art  gave  him,  and  gave  him 
legitimately,  but  which  now  has  been 
taken  from  him,  and  taken  by  his  own 
fault. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  all  such  books 
passages  which  are  highly  suggestive. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque,  or 
more  conducive  to  the  pleasure  we  take 
in  Shelley’s  poetry,  than  bis  own  ac¬ 
count  of  how  he  writes.  “  When  my 
brain  gets  heated  with  thought,”  he 
says,  “  it  soon  boils,  and  throws  off 
images  and  words  faster  than  I  can 
skim  them  off.”  The  remark  was 
d  proposoi  a  first  draught  he  had  made 
of  that  exquisite  lyric,  “  Ariel  to  Mi¬ 
randa,”  which  is  described  as”  a  fright¬ 
ful  scrawl  ;  words  smeared  over  with 
his  finger,  and  one  upon  the  other, 
over  and  over  in  tiers  ...  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  sketch  of  a  marsh 
overgrown  with  bulrushes,  and  the 
blots  for  wild  duck  !” 

What  could  be  more  vivid,  more  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  feverish  spontaneity,  the 
blaze  of  heaped-up  luminous  color,  like 
a  sunset  by  Turner,  which  pervades 
Shelley’s  poetry  ?  It  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  know  that  the  wealth  of  im¬ 
agery,  of  gorgeous  coloring,  is  only  a 
selection  of  what  passed  through  his 
brain.  Such  knowledge  concerns  us 
directly  with  Shelley  as  a  poet.  But 
why— oh,  why — should  we  be  told  about 
the  baker’s  shop  ? 

Again,  in  the  life  of  CharleffLamb 
there  is  at  least  one  touch  of  infinite 
pathos  which  tells  us  about  Elia,  which 
therefore  we  care  to  know,  and  not 
about  Charles  Lamb’s  foolish  puns. 
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His  sister,  to  whom  he  attached  him¬ 
self  with  the  most  whole-hearted  self- 
abandonment  throughout  his  life,  was 
liable  to  fits  of  madness,  in  one  of 
which  she  killed  her  own  mother. 
Later  on  these  fits  were  preceded  by 
some  warning,  and  she  would  go  vol¬ 
untarily  with  her  brother  to  the  asylum 
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before  they  obtained  complete  mastery 
over  her.  A  friend  of  the  Lambs  has 
related  how  on  one  occasion  he  met  the 
brother  and  sister,  at  such  a  season, 
walking  hand  in  hand  across  the  field 
to  the  old  asylum,  both  bathed  in  tears. 
That  is  the  true  Elia. — Contemporary 
Review. 


RECENT  SCIENCE. 

BY  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN. 


I. 

No  substance  in  nature  seemed  to  be 
better  known  to  chemists  than  atmos¬ 
pheric  air.  The  composition  of  air 
taken  from  the  most  different  localities 
and  altitudes  had  so  often  been  analyzed 
by  the  best  chemists  and  physicists  that 
up  to  the  last  few  years  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  inadmissible  that  any  gas  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  should  have  escaped 
detection.  However,  modern  chemis¬ 
try  disposes  of  such  perfect  methods  of 
analysis,  and  our  modern  laboratories 
are  supplied  with  such  wonderfully  pre¬ 
cise  instruments — it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  a  modern  weighing  the  incerti¬ 
tude  is  inferior  to  part  of  one 

ounce— that  when  the  study  of  air  and 
other  gases  was  again  taken  in  hand 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  instruments 
and  methods,  a  vague  suspicion  began 
to  grow  up.  “  After  all,”  it  was  said 
in  scientific  circles,  ‘‘  atmospheric  air  is 
not  so  very  well  known,”  and  it  possi¬ 
bly  may  contain  small  quantities  of 
some  unknown  gases  mixed  with  its 
principal  components — nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  vapor  of 
water.*  These  suspicions  are  now 
fully  confirmed.  When  the  researches 
of  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ram¬ 
say  were  published  in  full,  it  became 


*  Mendeleeff,  in  his  Principles  rf  Chemistry 
(English  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  note  12),  al¬ 
ready  expressed  the  opinion  that,  nnder  the 
electrical  discharge,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
may  be.  partially  dissociated,  giving  origin  to 
monatomic  molecules  (N).  Helmholtz,  having 
received  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  said  that  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  “  that  there  was  something  more 
in  the  atmosphere”  (Lord  Rayleigh’s  lecture 
on  Argon  at  the  Royal  Institution). 


evident  that  atmospheric  air  contains 
over  one-half  per  cent,  of  some  gas  (or 
maybe  gases)  formerly  unknown,  and 
that  this  gas — named  Argon  by  its  dis¬ 
coverers— is  possessed  of  chemical  prop¬ 
erties  which  offer  many  a  puzzle  to  the 
chemist.  The  distrust  which  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  discovery  was  met 
with  in  August  last  has  been  dissipated 
since,  and  the  question.  What  Argon 
is  ?  stands  now  foremost. 

Is  it  an  element  which,  like  hydro¬ 
gen  or  oxygen,  cannot  be  decomposed 
into  still  simpler  bodies — a  ‘‘  chemical 
individuality,”  as  Mendeleeff  says, 
which  maintains  its  individual  char¬ 
acter  even  when  it  combines  with  other 
individualities?  Or  is  argon  a  mixture 
of  several  new  elements  ?  Or  is  it  a 
compound  of  well-known  elements 
which  were  never  met  before  in  that 
special  combination  ?  These  questions 
press  themselves  upon  every  one’s  mind. 
However,  up  to  the  present  date  they 
have  not  been  answered,  and  most 
probably  the  answer  will  not  be  given 
for  some  time  to  come,  not  only  because 
the  discovery  of  argon  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  several 
other  gases,  but  also  because  argon  is 
so  peculiar  in  its  behavior  as  to  raise  a 
host  of  questions  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  for  chemistry.  The  general 
reader,  accustomed  to  get  from  science 
ready  results,  may  therefore  feel  disap¬ 
pointed  when,  after  having  perused  the 
following  pages,  he  only  finds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  unsolved  problems  cast  upon 
science.  But,  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  inquiry  which  is  now  going  on,  to 
share  the  hopes  and  the  doubts  of  the 
explorers,  and  thus  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  scientific  research  it- 
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self,  and  into  the  methods  of  discovery 
of  scientific  laws,  is  perhaps  even  more 
interesting,  and  certainly  much  more 
suggestive,  than  to  learn  some  time 
later  the  bare  results. 

For  the  last  seven  years  Lord  Ray¬ 
leigh  has  been  engaged  in  remeasuring 
the  densities  of  the  commonest  gases, 
with  all  the  precision  obtainable  from 
modern  appliances,  and  his  work  was 
soon  recognized  to  be  a  standard  work. 
However,  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  researches,  while  he  dealt  with  oxy¬ 
gen  and  air,  there  appeared  certain  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  his  otherwise  most 
accurate  results,  which,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  measurements  were  so  per¬ 
fect,  could  not  well  be  explained  by 
unavoidable  errors,  and  created  a  cer¬ 
tain  uneasiness  as  to  the  permanence  of 
the  constitution  of  air.  But  when  he 
came  later  on  to  deal  with  nitrogen, 
things  took  a  more  serious  aspect. 
Nitrogen  is  an  element ;  and,  whether 
it  be  obtained  from  the  air  or  from  one 
of  the  nitrogen  compounds,  such  as 
ammonia,  it  must  always  be  the  same 
gas,  endowed  with  the  same  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  And  vet  this 
was  not  the  case.  Nitrogen  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  by  any  one  of  the 
usual  methods  was  regularly  by  about 
one-half  per  cent,  heavier  than  nitro¬ 
gen  obtained  in  the  chemical  way  from 
some  compound.  In  each  of  the  two 
sets  of  determinations  the  measurements 
beautifully  agreed  together  ;  but  the 
two  sets  totally  disagreed,  although  all 
possible  precautions  had  evidently  been 
taken  to  prevent  contamination  by 
other  gases,  and  a  strong  control  was 
exercised  to  detect  contamination  if  it 
had  taken  place.  The  disaccord  had 
to  be  explained.* 

The  nearest  explanation  was,  of 
course,  to  find  fault  with  the  chemi¬ 
cally  prepared  nitrogen  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  precautions  it  might  still  con¬ 
tain  some  lighter  gas — hydrogen  for 
instance ;  but  test  experiments  were 
installed  and  compelled  the  rejection  of 
this  explanation,  so  that  there  remained 
but  one  other  alternative — namely,  that 
the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  supposed  to 

*  The  average  weight  of  one  litre  of  nitrogen 
was  1.2672  grammes  when  it  was  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  1.2505  grammes  for  chemi¬ 
cally  obtained  nitrogen. 


be  the  purest  of  the  two,  was  not  pure 
at  all ;  that  it  contained  some  heavier 
gas  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  to  no  small  amount, 
but  iu  some  way  or  another  had  hith¬ 
erto  escaped  notice.  Lord  Rayleigh 
naturally  hesitated  to  draw  a  conclu¬ 
sion  so  much  opposed  to  all  current 
opinion,  and  in  his  perplexity  he  ap¬ 
plied  through  the  medium  of  Nature 
to  chemists,  asking  them  to  aid  him 
with  their  suggestions.*  The  sugges¬ 
tions  came,  and  in  a  great  number  ; 
but  none  of  them  explained  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  time  later.  Professor 
Ramsay  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  the  two 
explorers,  the  physicist  and  the  chem¬ 
ist,  working  first  separately,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  isolat¬ 
ing  the  new  heavier  gas  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  methods.  They  obtained  it,  near¬ 
ly  pure,  and  on  account  of  its  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  enter  into  any  chemical 
combination  they  proposed  for  it  the 
name  of  Argon.  The  discovery  was 
announced  at  Oxford,  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association. 

This  announcement,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  met  with*  a  great  deal  of 
distrurt,  which  only  grew  stronger  as 
time  went  on,  and  nothing  was  heard 
during  the  next  five  months  in  support 
of  so  important  a  statement.  It  was 
only  after  all  the  details  of  the  re¬ 
searches  were  made  public  at  the  end 
of  January  lastf  that  all  doubts  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  a  new  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere  were  removed,  and 
the  whole  inquiry  was  recognized  by 
competent  judges  as  an  exemplary 
chemical  research.  J 

The  first  step  to  be  made  in  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  this  sort  is  evidently  to  obtain 
the  new  body  in  sufficiently  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  chemical  analyses.  This 
proved,  however,  to  be  a  hard  task. 
If  argon  easily  combined  with  other 


*  September  29,  1892,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  512.  See 
also  his  two  subsequent  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society. 

f  Proceedings  cf  the  Royal  Society,  January 
31,  1895  ;  NcUure,  February  7, 1895,  vol.  li.  pp. 
347-356. 

t  Mendeleeff,  Proceedings  of  the  Russian 
Chemical  and  Physical  Solely,  March  2  (14), 
1895  ;  and  in  Nature,  vol.  li.  p.  543  ;  Berthelot 
in  Oomptes  Rendus,  February  4,  1895,  tome 
cxx.  p.  235  sq. 
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bodies,  any  amount  of  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  because  the  nitrogen  of  air,  of 
which  there  is  an  unlimited  supply, 
contains  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  of 
argon.  But  the  new  gas  refuses  to 
enter  into  chemic:  1  combinations,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  so  on, 
from  a  given  considerable  volume  of 
air,  and  to  obtain  argon  as  a  residue. 
Yet  nitrogen  in  its  turn  is  also  a  very 
inert  body,  which  it  is  easy  by  no  means 
to  force  into  a  chemical  combination  ; 
so  that,  after  oxygen  and  the  rest  have 
been  eliminated,  there  is  still  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  removing  nitrogen  from  the 
mixture.  It  must,  for  instance,  be 
passed  for  hours  again  and  again  over 
some  red-hot  magnesium  or  lithium,* 
until,  most  of  it  having  combined  with 
the  metal,  a  small  quantity  of  argon  is 
obtained,  which  yet  is  never  quite  free 
from  nitrogen.  Or  else  atmospheric 
air  mixed  with  some  oxygen  is  sent 
through  a  tube  in  which  electric  sparks 
are  passed,  and  while  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  is  thus  induced  to  combine  with 
oxygen,  argon  remains  ;  but  this  opera¬ 
tion,  too,  must  be  continued  for  hours, 
and  the  produce  is  never  pure.  There 
is,  finally,  a  third  method,  namely,  to 
send  air  through  a  porous  membrane 
which  separates  gases  of  different  densi¬ 
ties.  but  nothing  is  gained  by  it  m 
rapidity.  All  this  is  of  course  most 
wearisome,  and  even  has  been  made  a 
reproach  to  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Ramsay  ;  but  chemical  bodies  must 
be  taken  as  they  are,  and  those  of  them 
which,  like  argon,  refuse  to  yield  to 
chemical  routine  are  perhaps  the  most 
conducive  to  an  extension  of  chemical 
knowledge. 

Whenever  a  new  body  is  discovered, 
its  leading  physical  properties  are  al¬ 
ways  the  easiest,  and  therefore  the  first, 
to  be  determined.  We  thus  know  about 
argon  that  it  is  a  colorless  and  inodor¬ 
ous  gas,  having  about  twenty  times 
(19.7  to  19.9)  the  density  of  hydrogen, 
and  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
either  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  air  which  is  dissolved  in 


*  This  last,  the  lithinm  method,  has  been 
experimented  upon  with  snooess  at  Nanoy,  by 
Oantz  (Gomptes  Btndus,  April  8, 1895,  vol.  oxx. 
p.  777). 
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water  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
argon  than  free  atmospneric  air ;  in 
unboiled  water  we  drink  a  greater  pro- 
ortion  of  dissolved  argon  than  we  in¬ 
ale  of  it  while  breathing,  and  this 
property  may  prove  of  great  importance 
for  vegetation  if  argon  enters,  as  it 
probably  does,  into  the  composition  of 
plants.  It  requires  also  a  very  low 
temperature  for  liquefaction.  Olszew¬ 
ski,  the  Cracow  professor,  whose  ad¬ 
mirable  achievements  iii  the  liquefac¬ 
tion  of  gases  have  lately  been  rendered 
popular  in  this  country  by  Professor 
Dewar,  has  turned  some  argon  which 
was  sent  to  him  by  Professor  Ramsay 
into  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  305° 
Fahr.  below  zero,  and  into  a  block  of 
opaque  ice  at  310°  below  zero.* 

But  these  physical  properties  tell  us 
nothing  about  what  argon  is,  and  all 
attempts  to  unveil  its  chemical  nature 
have  hitherto  failed.  Even  Moissan, 
with  his  powerful  electric  furnace, 
could  not  overpower  its  inertness. 
Neither  fluorine,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  active  elements,  nor  titanium, 
boron,  and  lithium,  which  readily  com¬ 
bine  with  nitrogen,  could  be  induced 
to  combine  with  argon.  Berthelot 
alone,  using  the  silent  electrical  dis¬ 
charge,  has  achieved  a  partial  success ; 
he  made  argon  combine  with  benzine 
and  obtained  a  yellow  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but  the  quantity  of  argon  he 
had  received  from  Professor  Ramsay 
was  so  small  (a  little  over  two  cubic 
inches)  that  nothing  could  be  said 
about  the  produce  of  combination  be¬ 
yond  its  being  similar  in  aspect  to  the 
products  of  combination  of  nitrogen 
with  benzine. f  Negative  properties  is 
thus,  all  we  know  about  the  chemical 


*  The  correspond in(;  temperatures  for  nitro¬ 
gen  are  —318°  and  —353°  Fahr.  As  to  oxy¬ 
gen,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  a  solid 
state,  but  it  liquefies  at  —297°.  The  critical 
temperature  for  argon  is  —186°  Fahr.,  and 
the  critical  pressure  amounts  to  50.6  atmos¬ 
pheres. 

f  From  a  subsequent  communication  of 
Berthelot  we  learn  that  another  sample  of 
argon,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  behaved 
quite  differently  from  the  former.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  former  combined  with  benzine, 
but  only  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  second 
would  enter  into  the  same  combination 
{Gomptes  Rendus,  April  16,  1895,  tome  oxx.  p. 
798).  Did  the  former  contain  so  much  nitro¬ 
gen? 
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nature  of  argon.  Even  the  spectro- 
gg(jpe — this  precious  reconnoitring  in¬ 
strument — is  undecided  in  its  indica¬ 
tions.  The  spectrum  of  argon  is  quite 
characteristic.  No  other  known  gas 
or  vapor,  Mr.  Crookes  writes,  gives  a 
similar  spectrum.  But  when  a  glass 
tube  filled  with  argon  is  made  to  glow 
under  the  electrical  discharge,  and  the 
glow  is  examined  with  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  two  different  spectra  appear — 
one  of  them  chiefly  in  the  red  and  the 
other  chiefly  in  the  blue— according  to 
the  energy  of  the  discharge.  These 
two  spectra  may  of  course  indicate  that 
argon  is  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  al¬ 
though  it  is  known  that  nitrogen  and 
other  gases  also  show  two  spectra  under 
similar  conditions  ;  but  Olszewski  has 
found  that  argon  has  such  a  definite 
temperature  of  liquefaction,  as  well  as 
such  a  definite  critical  temperature  and 
pressure,*  that,  if  it  be  a  mixture,  the 
mixture  must  contain  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  another  gas.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  the  spectral  analysis, 
it  remains  but  an  auxiliary  to  the  chem¬ 
ist  ;  it  offers  one  of  the  means  of  pre¬ 
liminary  exploration,  but  any  positive 
decision  rests  with  the  regular  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis. 

AVhat,  .then,  is  argon,  or,  at  least, 
the  gas  which  prevails  in  what  science 
already  names  argon  ?  From  all  that 
has  been  said  it  does  not  appear  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  is  a  chemical  compound.  A 
compound  could  hardly  have  resisted  so 
many  chemical  and  electrical  tests.  It 
has,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  behavior 
of  an  element ;  and  in  such  case  what 
is,  then,  the  weight  of  its  atom  ?  In 
other  words,  taking  the  weight  of  an 
hydrogen  atom  for  a  unit,  what  is  the 
corresponding  weight  for  argon  ?  Its 
density  being  twenty  times  the  density 
of  hydrogen,  we  know  that  its  molecule 
must  weigh  forty  times  as  much  as  an 
atom  of  nydrogen  ;  but  for  argon,  as 
for  each  new  body  whose  compounds 
are  not  yet  known,  the  difficulty  is  to 
decide  how  many  atoms  its  molecule 
contains.  If  it  were  built  on  the  same 
pattern  as  the  molecules  of  hydrogen, 
or  oxygen  and  many  other  gases,  each 

*  For  critical  temperatures  and  pressutes  see 
a  previous  “  Recent  Science”  review  {Nine¬ 
teenth  Getdury,  April,  1894). 


of  which  consists  of  two  atoms  locked 
together,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
We  should  say  that  its  atomic  weignt 
is  20  (twenty  times  the  weight  of  an 
hydrogen  atom),  and  argon  would  find 
a  vacant  place  in  the  row  of  elements 
between  fluorine  (atomic  weight,  19) 
and  sodium  (23),  although  it  must  be 
said  that  its  inertness  would  badly  clash 
in  this  case  with  the  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  its  next-door  neighbors.  In  the 
Mendeleeff  periodic  classification  of  ele¬ 
ments  it  would  also  find  a  ready  place, 
and  even  would  give  an  additional  sym¬ 
metry  to  the  system.*  Moreover,  Dr. 
Gladstone  in  this  country  and  Mr.  Hill 
in  America  have  simultaneously  indi¬ 
cated  in  connection  with  argon  a  strik¬ 
ing  analogy  in  the  growth  of  the  masses 
of  many  elements  which  increase  alter¬ 
nately  by  one  unit  and  by  three  units  ; 
and  a  body  having  an  atomic  weight  of  ^ 
20  would  further  confirm  this  symme¬ 
try  ;  f  while  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran, 
who  also  has  elaborated  a  system  of 
classification  of  elements,  requires  in 
his  turn  a  body  having  an  atomic  weight 
of  a  little  over  20,  and  very  inert,  to 
fill  up  a  gap  in  his  system.  J  All  these 
analogies  are  of  course  very  interest¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  no 
reason  to  maintain  that  argon  really  is 
the  required  element ;  the  more  so  as 
another  hypothesis  seems  to  be  much 
more,  or,  at  least,  equally  probable. 

All  hitherto  obtained  argon  was  con¬ 
taminated  by  nitrogen,  w'hich  is  lighter 
than  argon.  Consequently  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  its  density  is  exactly  19.9  ; 
it  may  exceed  20,  and  even  approach  to 
21,  in  which  case  its  molecular  weight 
would  be  about  42  ;  and  then  argon,  in 
all  probability,  would  be  nothing  but 
an  allotropic  form  of  nitrogen.  We 
know  indeed  that  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
tains  a  varying  proportion  of  ozone, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  condensed  form 


*  By  giving  an  eighth  gronp  (or  column)  to 
the  second  series,  which  is  an  even”  series 
— several  other  even  series  also  having  their 
eighth  groups— and  by  having  certain  proper¬ 
ties  characteristic  of  the  eighth  groups  or  col¬ 
umns. 

f  J.  n.  Gladstone’s  letter  in  Nature,  Febru¬ 
ary  21, 1895  ;  and  E.  A.  Hill’s  ”  Argon,  Front’s 
Hypothesis,  and  the  Periodic  Law”  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Science,  May.  1895,  p.  405. 

X  Gomptes  Rendus,  1895,  tome  cxx.  p.  361. 
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of  oxygen  grouped  in  molecules  of 
three  atoms  each  (0,),  while  the  mole¬ 
cule  of  common  oxygen  contains  only 
two  atoms  (OJ.  It  is  therefore  possi¬ 
ble  that  nitrogen,  too,  might  appear  in 
two  forms  :  with  a  triatomic  molecule 
(N,)  in  argon,  and  with  the  usual  bia- 
tomic  molecule  (N,)  in  ordinary  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  is  the  hypothesis  toward 
which  Mendeleeff,  Berthelot,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewar  incline,  and  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  yield  it  a  certain  support, 
namely,  the  concurrent  appearance  of 
argon  and  nitrogen  in  nature,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  separating  them  from  each 
other,  their  inertness,  exaggerated  in 
argon,  their  common  lines  m  the  spec¬ 
tra,  their  double  spectra  themselves, 
and  the  outer  resemblance  between 
their  benzine  compounds  in  Berthelot’s 
experiments ;  perhaps  also  the  fact 
that  a  small  quantity  of  argon  was 
found  fn  nitrogen  obtained  from  one  of 
its  compounds.* 

However,  certain  measurements  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  heat- absorbing  capacity  of 
argon — too  technical  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place — seem  to  point  out  that, 
under  our  present  conceptions  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  atoms  in  molecules,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  molecule  of  argon 
(like  the  molecule  of  mercury  vapors) 
as  consisting  of  one  atom  only.  In 
this  case  the  weights  of  both  its  mole¬ 
cule  and  its  atom  would  be  equal  to 
40.  But  not  only  is  there  no  room  for 
such  a  body  in  the  periodical  system — 
the  place  being  already  occupied — but 
argon  would  stand  by  its  chemical  in¬ 
ertness  as  a  unique  exception  in  a 
classification  which  indicates  the  chemi¬ 
cal  properties  of  every  other  element 
from  its  position  in  the  system.  The 
periodic  law  will  certainly  not  be 
thrown  overboard  to  suit  this  unique 
exception  ;  so  that  chemists  and  physi¬ 
cists  may  perhaps  have  to  revise  their 
present  ideas  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
atoms  in  molecules,  and  to  complete 
them  by  introducing  into  molecular 

*  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mr.  Ramsay  explain 
this  last  cironmstanoe  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  gases  large  quantities  of 
water  were  used,  and  water  freely  dissolves 
argon  ;  to  which  Mendeleeff  very  justly  re¬ 
marks  that  this  is  undoubtedly  very  possible, 
but  has  to  be  proved.'  See  Lord  Rayleigh’s 
objections  to  this  hypothesis  in  his  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  lecture  {Nature,  June  13,  1895). 
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structure  the  conception  of  chemical 
energy.  Who  knows  whether  the  con¬ 
tradiction  displayed  by  argon  will  not 
be  an  impulse  to  the  appearance  of 
some  epoch-making  work  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  matter  ?  ♦ 

II. 

The  researches  were  at  this  point  in 
March  last,  when  another  far-reaching 
discovery  was  announced  by  Professor 
Ramsay.  It  being  known  that  most 
metals  and  minerals  absorb  various 
gases  which  can  be  extracted  from  tlie 
metal  or  mineral,  it  was  natural  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  some  minerals  might  not 
contain  argon.  This  was  done,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations  Profes¬ 
sor  Ramsay  was  brought  to  extract  and 
to  analyze  the  gas  i^ich  is  contained 
in  a  lately  discovered  mineral,  Cleveite, 
and  which  was  said  to  be  nitrogen. 
This  gas  contained  a  revelation.  It 
proved  to  be  argon,  as  Mr.  Ramsay  ex¬ 
pected,  but  argon  mixed  with  some 
other  gas  ;  and  this  gas,  on  spectro¬ 
scopic  examination,  displayed,  among 
very  many  other  lines,  one  bright  yel¬ 
low  line  which  at  once  caught  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  explorers.  It  was  not 
the  well-known  yellow  line  of  sodium, 
but  was  identified  by  Mr.  Crookes  as 
another  line  frequently  seen  in'the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  sun’s  chromosphere,  but 
never  obtained  before  from  any  terres¬ 
trial  object.  This  line,  being  very 
characteristic  of  the  gases  of  the  sun’s 
atmosphere,  was  ascribed  several  years 
ago  to  some  element  unknown  on  the 
earth,  but  widely  spread  on  the  sun, 
which  was  therefore  named  Helium. 
Now,  this  element  was  finally  captured 
in  a  glass  tube  in  the  laboratory.! 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  announcement  of  this 
discovery.  Many  chemists  had  for 
years  searched  for  helium  among  the 
substances  which  exist  on  the  earth  and 
in  meteorites  fallen  from  the  celestial 


*  It  is  well  worth  noticing  that  the  case  of 
argon  is  opposed  to  the  case  of  chlorine,  which 
is  chemictdly  a  most  active  body,  and  also  de¬ 
viates  from  the  law,  bat  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  (See  Mendeleeff's  note  on  argon,  I  c.) 

!  Gommanication  made  to  the  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  anniversary  meeting  {Nature,  April 
4.  1895,  vol.  li.  p.  643,  lii.  p.  7  ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  April  25). 
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spaces,  but  in  vain  ;  while  now  the 
longed-for  yellow  line  glittered  in  the 
spectroscope,  quite  unexpectedly,  orig¬ 
inating  from  a  by-produce  discovered 
io  the  search  for  argon  !  Upon  the 
reception  of  the  welcome  news,  the 
Upsala  Professor  Cleve  (in  whose  honor 
Nordenskjuld  had  named  the  mineral) 
at  once  extracted  the  new  gases,  and 
Thalen,  one  of  the  best  spectroscopists 
of  our  time,  fully  confirmed  Mr. 
Crookes’s  statement.  The  gas  obtained 
at  Upsala  showed  the  same  yellow  line, 
but  it  contained  no  trace  of  argon  ; 
and  Cleve  at  once  ascertained  that  it 
was  of  a  very  low  density.  This  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments, 
and  the  last  news  from  Upsala  is  to  the 
effect  that  Cleve’s  helium  has  only  2. 02 
times  the  density  of  hydrogen,  so  that 
its  atomic  weight  must  be  either  four 
or  two.  The  Upsala  gas  would  thus 
come  into  the  wide  gap  existing  in  our 
lists  of  elements  between  hydrogen, 
whose  atomic  weight  is  taken  for  a  unit, 
and  lithium,  whose  atom  is  seven  times 
heavier  than  the  atom  of  hydrogen.* * * § 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Lockyer  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  new  gas  by  another  method, 
from  another  mineral  of  the  same 
group,  Broggerite  ;  it  was  associated 
with  hydrogen,  but,  like  Cleve’s  gas, 
contained  no  argon.  The  same  brill¬ 
iant  yellow  line  of  helium  shines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  bioggerite  gas,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  other  lines  which 
were  known  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun’s  chromosphere,  but  had  never  been 
seen  before  in  the  spectra  of  terrestrial 
objects,  f  It  appears,  moreover,  from 
a  second  and  third  communication  of 
Mr.  Lockyer  to  the  Royal  Society  J 
that  he  has  found  traces  of  other  solar 
gases  mixed  with  helium,  and  that  he 
expects  to  obtain  by  his  method  quite 
a  series  of  gases,  the  spectral  lines  of 
which  are  associated  with  the  spectral 
lines  of  the  chromosphere.  §  At  the 


*  Mr.  Bamsay  has  found  that  his  gas  (ob¬ 
tained  from  a  mixture  with  argon)  has  a  den¬ 
sity  of  3.89,  E.nd  the  same  monatomic  structure 
as  argon,  or  at  least  the  same  ratio  of  specific 
heats. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  April  25, 
1895  ;  Nature,  May  2,  1895,  vol.  lii.  p.  8. 

t  Nature,  May  10,  1895,  vol.  lii.  p.  66. 

§  The  fact  of  several  chromosphere  lines 
being  seen  at  the  same  time  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  as  Professor  C.  Bunge,  armed  with 


same  date  we  learned  from  Professor 
Ramsay  that,  while  boiling  cleveite  in 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  he  obtained  not 
only  the  gas  supposed  to  be  helium,  but 
also  argon  devoid  of  some  gas  which  is 
usually  found  in  atmospheric  argon, 
and  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  high 
density  of  the  latter.  Three  or  four 
distinct  gases  have  thus  been  discov¬ 
ered — or  rather  preliminarily  pointed 
out  by  the  spectroscope — while  several 
more  are  already  in  view. 

We  thus  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
most  important  discoveries  which  are 
sure  to  throw  much  light  on  the  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  going  on  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  certainly 
will  endow  the  physics  of  the  sun  and 
the  stars  with  important  generaliza¬ 
tions  ;  while  on  the  other  side  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  one  or  perhaps  two  gases, 
possessed  of  low  atomic  weights,  which 
have  hitherto  been  vainly  sought  for, 
will  undoubtedly  free  our  chemical 
classification  from  an  incertitude  which 
has  prevailed  till  now.  And,  finally, 
the  theoretical  questions  arising  from 
the  properties  of  argon,  and  even  from 
the  very  errors  which  may  have  been 
made  during  the  earlier  hypothetical 
period  of  discussion,  are  sure  to  launch 
physics  and  chemistry  in  a  new  domain 
of  philosophical  speculation.  This  mass 
of  discoveries,  rapidly  following  each 
other,  may  seem  bewildering  ;  but  they 
were  not  unexpected.  For  years  chem¬ 
istry  had  cautiously  perfected  its  meth¬ 
ods,  and  minutely  accumulated  new 
data  in  a  limited  circle  of  facts.  Now, 
the  fruits  of  that  laborious  work  are 
rapidly  ripening.  “  Are  we  facing  a 
new  period  in  chemistry?”  Cleve  ex¬ 
claimed  at  the  end  of  a  letter  in  which 
he  announced  his  discovery.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  we  are  entering  a  period  when  both 
our  knowledge  of  facts  and  our  theo- 


one  of  the  best  speotioscopes,  maintains  (in  a 
letter  dated  May  16,  and  pnblished  in  NcUure. 
June  6,  1895)  that  the  yellow  line  obtained 
from  cleveite  is  not  at  all  the  helium  line,  but 
consists  of  two  lines  sitnated  on  both  sides  of 
the  latter.  Up  to  this  date  (June  19)  the  con- 
tradiotion  between  such  authorities  in  spec¬ 
troscopy  as  Bunge,  Crookes,  Lockyer,  and 
Thalen  has  not  been  explained  in  the  press  ; 
but  the  concurrent  appearance  of  several 
chromospheric  lines  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
discovery  of  gases  which  prevail  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  sun. 
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retical  views  in  chemistry  will  be  im¬ 
mensely  widened. 

III. 

We  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
loaded  with  electricity.  When  heavy 
storm  clouds  obscure  the  sky,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  those  yellowish  tints  which  are 
characteristic  of  electrified  vapors,  send 
toward  the  earth  immense  sparks  of 
lightning,  the  electricity  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  becomes  visible.  We  may  also 
collect  it  in  the  way  Franklin  and 
Buflfon  used  to  collect  it,  by  means  of 
kites  launched  high  in  the  air,  and 
study  it  in  the  laboratory.  Again, 
when  cold  weather  sets  in  over  the  dry 
plateaus  of  Siberia  or  America,  the  air 
becomes  so  permeated  with  electricity 
that  a  fur  coat,  thrown  off  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity,  glitters  with  crepitating  sparks. 
But  even  in  cloudless  weather  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  if  the  naturalist  walks 
about  with  a  portable  electrometer,  and 
measures  the  density  of  electricity  in 
the  air,  as  Lord  Kelvin  did  many  years 
ago,  when  he  repeated  Pouillet’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  sea-beach  of  the 
Island  of  Arran,  the  continual  changes 
in  the  instrument's  indications  will 
show  that  masses  of  highly  electrified 
air  are  continually  wafted  along  by  the 
gentle  breezes  at  a  certain  height,  and 
thus  transport  and  distribute  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere.  And,  finally, -the 
electrometers  which  have  been  installed 
at  many  observatories — partly  with  the 
hope  that  their  indications  would  be  of 
some  help  in  the  prediction  of  local 
storms  and  rains — show  that  at  every 
moment  of  the  day  the  charge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  contained  in  the  atmosphere  is 
changing,  so  that  even  at  two  spots 
situated  near  to  each  other  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  instruments  may  vary  in 
the  most  capricious  way. 

That  the  electricity  which  we  find  in 
the  atmosphere  may  originate  from 
various  sources— from  the  evaporation 
of  water  which  is  continually  going  on 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  from  the  un¬ 
equal  heating  of  superposed  strata  of 
air,  from  vegetation,  and  even  from 
chemical  changes  which  go  on  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth — was  pointed  out 
long  since  ;  and  the  relative  importance 
of  these  different  causes  has  remained 
a  subject  of  controversy  for  the  last 


seventy  years  ;  but  it  is  only  now  that 
our  ideas  upon  the  whole  subject  begin 
to  take  a  definite  shai)e. 

A  few  years  ago,  two  Austrian 
meteorologists,  Elster  and  Geitel,  in¬ 
tending  to  study  the  distribution  of 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere  at  differ¬ 
ent  heights,  inaugurated  a  series  of 
simultaneous  measurements,  at  the  ob¬ 
servatory  which  is  planted  on  the  top 
of  the  Sonnblick  (a  high  peak  of  the 
Tyrolean  Alps),  and  in  a  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  peak.  They  had,  however, 
to  realize  to  their  regret  that  their 
comparative  measurements  were  a  fail¬ 
ure,  because  a  waterfall  which  runs  in 
the  valley  so  much  electrified  the  air 
around  it,  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000 
feet,  that  no  comparison  was  possible 
between  the  low-level  and  the  high- 
level  observations.  This  unsuccess 
brought  the  question  as  to  the  elec¬ 
trifying  powers  of  waterfalls  again  to 
the  front,  and  Herr  Lenard  undertook 
a  series  of  observations  on  their  electri¬ 
cal  effects  in  Switzerland.*  It  appeared 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  large  waterfalls, 
even  the  small  ones,  a  few  feet  high, 
send  into  the  air  considerable  charges 
of  electricity,  provided  they  bring  down 
a  large  amount  of  rapidly  dashing 
water.  The  smallest  jets  of  water, 
which  drip  on  the  rock-sides,  and  even 
roaring  streamlets,  have  the  same 
effect ;  while  above  the  surfaces  of 
quiet  lakes  no  electrification  of  the  air 
was  detected,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  of  evaporation.  In 
further  prosecuting  his  researches, 
Lenard  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
current  theory  which  explains  electrifi¬ 
cation  in  the  neighborhood  of  water¬ 
falls  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
positive  electricity  which  is  usually 
spread  in  the  air  during  fine  weather, 
is  not  supported  by  observation.  He 
also  remarked  that  neither  evaporation 
nor  the  mere  rushing  of  water  drops 
through  the  air  would  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  that  the  chief  cause  of 
electrification  of  the  air  is  the  tearing 
asunder  of  the  drops  of  water  as  they 
fall  upon  the  wet  rock  surfaces  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waterfall.  From  these 
shocks  electricity  originates,  and  while 

*  Wiedemann’s  AnnoJ.en  der  Physik,  1892, 
Bd.  xlvi.  p.  684  aq. 
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the  surrounding  air  is  loaded  with  nega¬ 
tive  electricity,  the  spray  of  water 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall 
is  electrified  positively.  Laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  further  confirmed  this  view. 
The  amount  of  electricity  developed  by 
the  mere  passage  of  a  jet  of  pure 
water  through  air,  or  when  water  glides 
upon  an  indined  smooth  surface,  is  in¬ 
significant.  The  drops  must  fall  upon 
a  hard  wetted  surface  and  break  into 
minute  droplets,  in  order  to  develop 
electricity.  It  appeared,  moreover,  that 
a  slight  addition  of  common  salt  to  the 
water  was  sufficient  to  totalljf  modify 
the  effects,  and  to  electrify  air  with  a 
positive  charge  instead  of  a  negative. 

Lenard’s  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  thus  give  a  new  meaning  to  the 
experiments  by  which  Lord  Kelvin  and 
Messrs,  Maclean  and  Goto  lately  proved 
that  air,  even  absolutely  dust-free,  can 
be  electrified  by  a  jet  oi  water.  By  let¬ 
ting  such  a  jet  run  for  months  within 
a  vat  inverted  over  a  large  wooden  tray 
filled  with  water,  so  that  all  possible 
dust  was  eliminated,  it  was  proved  that 
air  was  electrified,  and  that  it  retained 
its  charge  for  a  certain  time.*  It  was 
also  shown — and  this  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
electricity — that  the  above  source  of 
electrification  is  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant.  It  may  be  such  as  to  bring  masses 
of  air  and  cloud  into  motion  with  near¬ 
ly  the  same  energy  as  they  are  moved 
about  by  differences  of  temperature. f 
The  amount  of  electricity  which  is  sent 
in  this  way  into  the  air  is  immense, 
and  thus  some  support  is  given  to  the 
ideas  developed  by  Plants  and  his  fol¬ 
lower  Dary,  and  partly  Palmieri,  who 


Electrification  of  Air  by  a  Water  Jet,” 
by  &I.  Maclean  and  M.  Goto,  Philosophical 
Magazine,  August,  1890  ;  Lord  Kelvin's  “  Pre¬ 
liminary  Experiments”  in  British  Association 
Reports,  Oxford.  1894  ;  ‘‘  On  the  Electrifica¬ 
tion  of  Air,”  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  M.  Maclean, 
in  Philosophical  Magazine,  1894,  vol.  xxxviii.  p. 
225  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  31, 
1894  {Nature,  1.  280) ;  February  21,  1895  (76/d. 
li.  495) ;  March  21,  1895  {Ibid.  li.  578) ;  ”  On 
the  Electrification  of  Air,”  a  communication 
by  Lord  Kelvin  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow,  March  27,  1895  {Nature,  May  16, 
1895,  vol,  lii.  p.  67). 

t  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  on  May 
31,  1894  {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  l^iety,  and 
Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  283). 


maintained  long  since  that  atmospheric 
electricity  must  be  one  of  the  great 
causes  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  strata  of  air.* 

The  importance  of  these  facts  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  self-evident.  The 
supply  of  electricity  in  the  air  is  con¬ 
tinually  renewed.  The  waterfalls  in 
the  valleys,  the  splashing  of  the  waves 
on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  splash  of  drops  of  rain  on  the  ground 
send  masses  of  negative  electricity  in 
the  air ;  even  the  watering  of  our 
streets  and  of  our  plants  in  the  orchards 
has  the  same  effect  on  a  limited  scale. 
On  the  other  side,  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
as  they  break  against  the  rocks  and  fall 
back  in  milliards  of  droplets  upon  the 
beach,  supply  the  air  with  masses  of 
positive  electricity,  the  amount  of 
which  rapidly  increases  after  each 
storm.  And  when  we  stand  on  a  sea- 
beach,  we  not  only  inhale  pure  ozoui- 
fied  or  iodized  air  ;  we  are,  so  to  say, 
surrounded  by  an  electrified  atmosphere 
which,  as  already  remarked  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  often  confirmed  since,f  must 
have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  our  ner¬ 
vous  activity  as  well  as  upon  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  sap  in  plants. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  electricity  which,  we  now 
see,  takes  place  when  drops  of  water 
strike  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  or  of 
water  itself,  is  due  to  a  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  action  ;  and  Lenard  (who  expresses 
his  views  in  the  old  language  of  the  two 
electric  fluids)  represents  this  action  in 
such  way  :  each  drop  is  coated  with  a 
double  envelope  of  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  electricity  ;  but  when  it  falls  upon 
an  obstacle,  its  outer  negative  envelope 
is  knocked  off,  and  part  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  electricity  goes  to  the  air,  while 
the  drop  remains  laden  with  a  prepon¬ 
derating  positive  charge. J 

However,  matters  appear  to  be  much 
more  complicated  than  that.  Chemi- 


*  L.  Palmieri,  ”  Legge  ed  origine  della  elec- 
tricita  atmosferica,”  Naples,  1882  ;  Geo.  Dary, 
”  L’81ectrioite  dans  la  natnre,”  Paris,  1892. 
The  electrical  origin  of  earthquakes,  also  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Plants,  can  evident! jt  be  admitted 
in  a  roundabont  way  only,  throngh  disturb¬ 
ances  of  pressure. 

f  ”  Kosmos,”  Stuttgart,  1845,  bd.  i.  p.  261. 
t  Wiedemann’s  Annalen,  1892,  bd.  xlvi.  p. 
684  sq. 
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cal  action,  as  well  as  physical  action, 
intervenes,  as  has  recently  been  proved 
by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson.  Viewing 
the  subject  in  connection  with  all  his 
previous  work,  the  Cambridge  profes¬ 
sor  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  extend¬ 
ing  that  part  of  Lenard*s  experiments 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  water  containing  different 
substances  in  solution  being  let  to  drop 
through  different  gases.  It  became  at 
once  apparent  that  the  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  both  the  drops  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gas  was  of  first  importance 
for  the  phenomena  in  question.*  When 
drops  of  pure  water  were  left  to  fall 
through  an  atmosphere  of  water  vapor 
— all  air  having  been  carefully  elimi¬ 
nated  from  both  the  water  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  vapor— there  was  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  electricities  and  no  electrifica¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  water  vapor  was  electrified 
as  soon  as  some  air  was  admitted  into 
the  vessel.  The  same  occurred  when 
chlorine  water  dripped  through  chlo¬ 
rine  ;  it  gave  no  electrical  effects. 
Electrification  was,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  manifest  when  pure  and  airless 
water  was  dripped  through  some  other 
gas,  e  g.,  hydrogen,  or  when  weak  solu¬ 
tions  of  various  substances  were  used 
instead  of  pure  water.  With  solutions 
of  organic  substances,  such  as  phenol, 
acetic  acid,  and  so  on,  the  electrifying 
effects  were  even  more  apparent.  In 
short,  a* difference  between  the  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  of  the  liquid  and  the 
gas  through  which  it  dripped  was  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  disengagement  of 
electricity.,  Moreover,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  dripping  water  was 
raised  within  certain  limits,  the  elec¬ 
trification  was  rendered  still  more  in¬ 
tense — a  great  variety  of  effects  being 
obtained  by  varying  both  the  sub¬ 
stances  dissolved  ana  the  surrounding 
gases,  and  the  temperatures  of  both. 

The  conclusion  which  Professor  J.  J. 
Thomson  draws  from  these  most  sug¬ 
gestive  experiments  is  of  paramount 
importance  for  both  this  special  subject 
and  the  theory  of  electricity  altogether. 
The  electrification  of  a  gas,  in  bis  view, 
is  not  a  mere  mechanical  process.  It 


*  “  Oq  the  Eleotrioity  of  Drops,”  in  Philo- 
aophioal  Magazine,  1894,  series  5,  toI.  xxxvii. 
p.  371  sq. 
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is  a  chemical  or  a  quasi-chemical  proc¬ 
ess  which  goes  on  within  the  molecules 
of  the  gas.*  Part  at  least  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  electrified  gas  must  be  split 
up  into  atoms,  or  at  least  the  atoms 
must  be  temporarily  dissociated  as  they 
enter  into  a  new  combination,  in  order 
to  give  up  electricity.  It  is  therefore 
the  atoms  of  the  gas,  not  its  molecules, 
which  carry  electricity  :  a  molecule  of 
a  gas.  Professor  Thomson  maintains, 
cannot  be  electrified,  f 

To  the  general  reader  this  distinc¬ 
tion  between  atom  and  molecule  may 
seem  irrelevant ;  but  it  touches  upon 
one  of  the  vital  questions  in  the  theory 
of  electricity,  while  it  aids  us,  at  the 
same  time,  to  understand  various  phe¬ 
nomena  which  formerly  were  beset  with 
difiiculties.  To  take  an  illustration 
from  a  more  special  subject,  we  may 
see  how  Professor  Thomson’s  views 
help  to  explain  the  formation  of  larger 
drops  in  an  electrified  steam  jet.  We 
know  that  the  electrification  of  a  steam 
jet  favors  the  formation  of  large  drops 
within  the  steam  :  we  see  it  from  its 
sudden  change  of  color  under  the  elec¬ 
trical  discharge.  But  Lord  Kelvin 
showed,  some  time  ago,  why  it  is  so 
difficult  for  small  drops  to  grow  large 
without  the  aid  of  either  electticity  or 
of  dust  in  the  air.  The  enormous  ten¬ 
sion  to  which  the  water  molecules  are 
submitted  on  the  surfaces  of  the  very 
small  droplets  results  in  the  immediate 
evaporation  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as 
they  have  originated,  they  must  die. 
They  may  survive  only  if  they  find  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  round  which  they  may 
grow— a  London  fog  being  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  aid  given  by  smoke 
to  the  formation  of  larger  drops.  Or 
else  electricity  must  come  to  their  aid. 

It  appears,  however,  from  J.  J. 
Thomson’s  mathematical  treatment  of 
the  subject,  that,  if  electrification  were 
distributed  equally  through  the  steam, 
it  would  have  no  such  effect.  It  must 
be  unequally  distributed,  and  this,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomson  maintains,  is  really 
the  case,  because  electricity  originates 
from  a  number  of  dissociated  and 


*  PhUoaophieal  Magazine,  October,  1893,  vol. 
xxxri.  p.  313  aq. 

t  Letter  to  Nature,  July  26,  1894,  vol.  1. 
p.  296. 
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therefore  electrically  loaded  atoms 
which  are  scattered  through  the  space 
occupied  by  the  steam.  Unequal  elec¬ 
trification  diminishes  the  surface  ten¬ 
sions  in  small  droplets  and  permits 
them  to  grow  into  larger  drops.  This 
is,  then,  the  process  by  means  of  which 
electricity  intervenes  in  the  formation 
of  the  heavy  yellow  tinted  clouds  which 
we  see  when  a  thunderstorm  is  coming, 
and  we  obtain  thus  the  cue  to  most 
familiar  phenomena  which  hitherto  it 
was  most  difficult  to  understand.* 

As  to  the  general  bearing  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Thomson’s  ideas,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  make  part  of  a  great  body 
of  doctrine  which  endeavors  now  to 
bring  science  to  consider  electricity  and 
chemical  action  as  two  moods  of  the 
same  energy.  Immense  progress  has 
been  achieved  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  the  elaboration  of  this  theory 
which  Helmholtz  had  so  brilliantly 
summed  up  in  1881  in  a  Faraday  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  before  the  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety.  But,  in  order  that  these  views 
should  become  generally  accepted,  they 
must  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  dynamic  views  on  electricitv  devel¬ 
oped  by  Faraday,  Maxwell,  and  Hertz, 
and  in  his  lecture  Helmholtz  spoke  of 
his  intention  of  so  doing.  Unhappily, 
he  was  lost  to  science  before  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  this  great  task,  and  none 
of  his  followers  has  yet  undertaken  it. 
Perhaps  a  greater  accumulation  of  facts 
and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  electricity 
are  required  before  science  can  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  this  further  generalization. 

IV. 

Nothing  can  be  more  welcome  for 
the  future  development  of  physical 
geography  and  science  generally  than 
the  renewal  of  interest  in  antarctic  ex- 


*  Professor  J,  J.  Thomson’s  theory  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  chemical  changes  taking  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  steam  jet  aid  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  larger  drops.  If  we  admit  that  the 
forces  which  hold  atoms  together  in  a  molecule 
are  electrical  in  their  origin,  we  understand 
that  when  the  atoms  enter  into  new  chemical 
combinations  there  is  an  interval,  doting 
which  they  are  comparatively  free,  and  exer¬ 
cise  an  electrical  action  upon  the  surrounding 
matter.  Electrification  originates  in  this  case 
from  the  chemical  changes,  and  it  acts  in  the 
above-described  manner. 


ploration  which  is  now  witnessed  all 
over  Europe.  The  fiftieth  and  last  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “  Challenger”  Reports 
being  now  out,  and  the  results  of  this 
epoch-making  expedition  which  has  so 
much  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
oceans  and  of  their  physical  and  or¬ 
ganic  life  being  now  published  in  full, 
the  leading  scientific  bodies  of  this 
country  have  already  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  a  new  expedition.*  The  Royal 
and  the  Geographical  Societies,  as.  well 
as  the  British  Association,  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  vast  domain  of 
antarctic  seas  and  continents  being  ex¬ 
plored  by  a  well-equipped  expedition 
consisting  of  two  ships  built  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  cruising  amid  the  ice.  Bel¬ 
gium  is  already  sending  out  an  antarc¬ 
tic  expedition.  And  as  to  the  Swedes, 
they  not  only  have  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  at  once  subscribed  the 
funds  for,  S.  A.  Andree’s  scheme  of 
exploring  the  north  polar  regions  in  a 
balloon  ;  f  they  also  direct  their  efforts 
southward,  and  a  nephew  of  Norden- 


*  The  "  Challenger’s”  soientifio  staff  have 
collected  during  their  three  years’  cruise 
(1872-76)  such  a  mass  of  precious  materials 
that  it  took  nineteen  years  of  work  in  the 
laboratories  and  the  map-rooms  to  properly 
interpret  them.  Forty  volumes  of  this  monu¬ 
mental  publication  are  given  to  organic  life. 

f  The  idea  of  exploring  the  north  polar  re¬ 
gions  in  a  large  balloon,  which  would  start 
from  Spitsbergen  with  three  aeronauts  on 
board,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  southern 
wind,  would  cross  the  north  polar  regions, 
was  proposed  by  S.  A.  Andree  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciinces 
(Oomptes  Btndrts,  April  29,  1895,  tome  cxx. 
p.  893),  and  a  committee  of  the  Academy  has 
since  favorably  reported  upon  the  scheme, 
while  the  130.()0U  kronor  which  are  necessary 
for  the  expedition  were  at  once  aubscribed  in 
Sweden.  The  scheme  is  based  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen 
would  retain  its  buoying  capacity  for  one 
month,  and  the  captive  Giffard  balloon  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  is  quoted  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  point.  This  last  affirmation  origi¬ 
nates,  however,  from  a  misunderstanding,  be¬ 
cause  the  heating  of  the  Giffard  balloon  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  gas,  were  such  as  to  render  refilling  neces¬ 
sary  almost  every  day  (G.  Tissandier,  in 
Oomptes  Rettdus,  May  6,  1896,  tome  cxx.  p. 
997).  However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  polar  latitudes  there  is  no  such  difference 
of  temperatures  during  day  and  night  as  we 
have  in  middle  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  im¬ 
provements  upon  Giffard’s  balloon  which  are 
sure  to  be  made. 
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skjold  starts  next  autumn  for  antarctic 
exploration.  Besides,  the  necessity  of 
antarctic  exploration  has  been  fully 
discussed  at  the  German  Geographical 
Congress  in  April  last,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Geographical  Congress,  wliich 
meets  by  the  end  of  this  month  at  Lon¬ 
don,  will  resume  the  same  discussion. 
And  in  the  meantime  a  daring  Nor¬ 
wegian  seal-hunter  and  a  Swedish 
whaler  have  already  made  the  6rst  steps 
toward  a  reconnoitring  of  the  antarctic 
continent,  while  a  couple  of  years  ago 
an  attempt  was  made  in  this  country 
to  utilize  the  cruises  of  four  Scotch 
whalers  for  some  scientific  observations 
in  the  same  regions. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  seas  surrounding  the  South 
Pole  has  fallen  into  total  neglect.  All 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  the 
North,  and  since  the  times  of  James 
Ross  and  Hooker  no  scientific  expedi¬ 
tion  has  cruised  in  antarctic  waters. 
True,  that  those  who  went  northward 
and  wintered  in  North  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Franz  Joseph’s  Land, 
or  even  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  returned  home  with  such  admirable 
results  that  all  the  temptation  was  on 
this  side.  They  brought  in  wonderful 
collections  of  northern  flora  and  fauna 
and  of  fossils,  upsetting  all  current 
ideas  relative  to  the  distribution  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  organisms.  Their  notebooks 
were  filled  with  important  observations 
in  all  branches  of  the  physics  of  the 
globe  ;  and  they  had  to  narrate  the 
most  fascinating  or  touching  stories  of 
endurance  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  of 
successes  and  privations.  When  they 
described  the  fairy  scenes  of  nature 
plunged  in  the  arctic  night,  or  awaken¬ 
ing  under  the  first  rays  of  the  long 
missed  sun,  one  understood  how  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  they  had  been  by  northern 
nature — what  an  imperishable  love  for 
it  they  all  had  brought  from  the  north. 
Each  wintering  in  those  regions  not 
only  immensely  enriched  science,  and 
widened  our  conceptions  of  nature,  but 
even  the  artist  returned  so  much  in¬ 
spired  by  the  melancholy  but  by  no 
means  gloomy  northern  landscape  that 
we  now  see  Julius  Payer,  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  beautiful  paintings, 
starting  again  with  an  artistic  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  far  north,  in  order  to 
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paint  that  nature  on  the  spot  with  all 
its  vivid  colors  and  life.*  Nothing  of 
the  sort  is  found  in  the  rather  dreary 
journal  of  the  last  antarctic  explorer, 
the  younger  Ross,  who  spent  the  three 
summers  of  1841-1843  in  most  weari¬ 
some  working  through  the  ice  pack, 
and  in  cruises  at  the  foot  of  a  formid¬ 
able  ice  wall,  without  even  during  to 
land  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  on 
two  minuscule  islands  of  the  part  of  the 
continent  which  he  had  discovered. 
An  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulties 
and  uselessness  of  antarctic  exploration 
had  thus  been  created  in  the  public 
mind. 

This  gloomy  view  is,  however,  already 
modified  to  some  extent  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  November,  1893,  the  Norwegian 
seal-hunter.  Captain  Larsen,  on  board 
the  small  steamer  “  Jason,”  approached 
Graham  Land,  i.e.  the  extremity  of 
the  antarctic  continent  which  is  point¬ 
ing  toward  South  America,  and  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  distance  of  only  400 
miles.  He  sailed  along  its  eastern 
coaist,  formerly  quite  unknown,  and 
ascertained  its  position  for  full  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  up  to  the  68th  de¬ 
gree.  He  also  found  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  landing  twice  f — he  and  his 
mate  having  only  one  regret — that  they 
were  on  a  seal-hunting  voyage,  and  not 
on  a  scientific  expedition,  and  thus 
could  not  have  a  run  inland  over  the 
glaciers  which  flow  amid  not  yet  extinct 
volcanoes.  Even  Victoria  Land,  which 
seemed  so  inaccessible  to  Janies  Ross, 
was  visited  at  Christmas  and  New  Year 
last  by  the  Swedish  whaling  steamer 
“  Antarctic.”  Following  the  very  track 
of  Ross,  the  Swedes  fought  for  thirty- 
eight  days  their  way  through  the  girdle 
of  pack  ice  which  defends  the  access  to 
Victoria  Land,  before  they  reached  the 
ice  free  Ross’s  sea  ;  and  if  they  went 


*  Payer’s  paper,  “  An  Artistic  Expedition 
to  the  North  Pole”  {Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
T.  February,  1895),  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
nature  in  the  north.  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  an 
artist  who  cruised  on  board  the  Dundee 
whaler  ”  Baleena,”  is  equally  enthusiastic  of 
what  he  has  seen  in  the  Antarctic  Seas  {hVotn 
Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic,  London,  1894). 

f  On  the  island  which  makes  Cape  Seymour, 
and  on  the  mainland  at  Cape  Framnes  ;  also 
on  Christensen  Island  {Geographical  Journal, 
October,  1894,  new  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  it33  sq.). 
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in  that  sea  no  further  than  the  74th 
decree,  it  was  simply  because  “  no 
whales  appearing,”  they  steered  back.* 
On  their  back  journey  in  the  later  part 
of  the  summer,  they  even  found  the  ice 
girdle  sufficiently  loose  to  make  their 
way  through  it  in  six  days.  Happily 
enough,  they  had  a  naturalist  on  board  ; 
that  is,  to  tell  things  as  they  were, 
C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  one  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  naturalists  wdiom  Sweden 
owes  to  its  arctic  expeditions,  wanted 
by  all  means  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
antarctic  regions,  and  as  he  could  not 
be  taken  on  board  the  whaler  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  for  laek  of  accommodation,  he 
went  as  a  simple  sailor,  and  of  course, 
as  may  well  be  expected  from  Torell’s 
and  rfordenskjold’s  countrymen,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  crew  every  possible  as¬ 
sistance  for  scientific  work.  From  him 
we  know  that  no  difficulty  whatever 
was  found  in  landing,  first  on  Possession 
Island — the  very  island  upon  which 
Ross  landed  only  to  take  a  nominal  pos¬ 
session  of  the  discovered  land — and 
next  at  Cape  Adare,  on  the  mainland, 
which  never  before  had  been  trodden 
upon  by  man’s  foot. 

We  may  thus  feel  sure  that  the  ex¬ 
plorers  of  these  new  grounds  will  find 
no  greater  obstacles  in  their  way  than 
those  which  have  been  successfully 
overcome  by  so  many  arctic  travellers. 
And  if  the  aim  of  the  expeditions  is  not 
a  race  for  beating  the  record  in  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  pole,  but  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration,  the  experience  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  expeditions,  as  well  as  of  Parry  and 
John  Ross,  is  there  to  prove  that  the 
gieatest  scientific  results  can  be,  and 
usually  are,  achieved  without  having 
losses  of  human  life  to  deplore. 

That  a  scientific  exploration  of  the 
antarctic  regions  would  immensely  in¬ 
crease  our  knowledge  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  physical  geography,  me¬ 
teorology,  biology,  and  so  on,  is  almost 
self-evident. f  The  “Challenger”  ex- 


*  The  Geographical  Journal,  June,  1895,  new 
series,  vol.  iv.  p.  583  sq  It  took  Ross  forty- 
eight  days  to  make  his  way  through  the  same 
girdle  of  ice,  which  proves  that  last  year’s  sea¬ 
son  was  not  exceptionally  favorable. 

f  For  a  brief  analysis  of  what  may  be  done 
in  these  directions,  see  Mr,  Murray’s  paper, 
“The  Renewal  of  Antarctic  Exploration,’’  in 
the  Geographical  Journal,  January,  1894.  vol. 
iii.  p.  1  ;  the  "  Report  of  the  Antarctic  Com- 


pedition  has  shown  how  knowledge  can 
be  increased  through  the  careful  ex¬ 
ploration  of  pretty  well  known  regions, 
while  in  the  far  south  every  step  would 
be  made  on  a  nearly  quite  unbroken 
ground.  But  there  are  certain  prob¬ 
lems  of  science,  of  exceptional  impor¬ 
tance  under  the  present  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  can  only  be  solved  in  the 
southern  circum-polar  regions — no¬ 
where  else — and  which  deserve  a  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  One  of  them — the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  magnetic  survey — has  been 
fully  treated  by  Dr.  Neumayer,*  and 
by  the  Antarctic  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society.  As  is  well  known,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  position  which 
the  magnetic  needle  assumes  at  every 
spot  of  the  earth’s  surface — that  is,  of 
the  angle  it  makes  with  the  meridian 
and  the  horizon— as  well  as  of  the  force 
with  which  it  is  attracted  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  poles,  is  of  the 
first  necessity  both  for  the  theory  of 
earth  magnetism  and  for  the  practical 
requirements  of  navigation.  Special 
magnetic  maps,  based  on  as  large  as 
possible  a  number  of  direct  observa¬ 
tions,  are  calculated  and  drawn  for 
this  purpose,  and  many  physicists— 
Dr.  Neumayer,  Captain  Creak,  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  VV.  Rucker,  H.  VV’ilde  and  many 
others — have  lately  taken  great  pains 
in  reconstructing  anew,  for  the  whole 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  or  for  large  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  the  magnetic  maps  which 
had  been  constructed  by  Gauss  in  1839. 
However,  all  these  investigations  meet 
with  one  hitherto  insuperable  obstacle. 
We  know  well  the  elements  of  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism  for  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  as  also  for  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  as  far  as  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude  ;  but  beyond  this  lino  we  have 
an  immense  gap — 3500  miles  each  way 
from  the  South  Pole — which  can  be 
filled  by  no  amount  of  mathematical 
speculation.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
Ross  made  a  magnetic  survey  of  the 
antarctic  seas  ;  but  his  data  are  no 


mittee,  1893-94,”  of  the  Qeographical  Society, 
and  the  ”  Report  of  the  Antarctic  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society.”  For  the  right  of  ntiliz- 
inp  this  last  I  owe  my  very  best  thanks  to  the 
Gonnoil  of  the  Royal  Society. 

*  The  Geographical  Journal,  January,  1894, 
pp.  37-42,  gives  a  list  of  the  several  corre¬ 
sponding  works  of  Dr.  Nenmayer. 
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longer  available,  because  it  is  now 
known  that  the  variation  in  terrestrial 
magnetism,  which  takes  place  from 
vear  to  year,  proceeds  very  irregularly 
m  many  localities  ;  *  we  know  that 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  elements  south  of  the  40th  degree 
of  latitude,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  any  accuracy  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  change  s.f  It  is  evident 
that  nothing  short  of  a  new  magnetic 
survey  of  the  antarctic  regions  can 
remedy  this  evil,  or  give  the  necessary 
data  for  revising  the  current  theory  of 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  poles,  which 
badly  needs  revision.  To  use  Dr.  Neu- 
mayer’s  words,  without  such  a  survey 
“  it  is  an  utterly  hopeless  case  to  strive 
with  prospects  of  success  at  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  mag¬ 
netism.” 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  the  mod¬ 
ern  investigations  into  the  exact  shape 
of  the  eartlv.  Formerly  we  could  be 
satisfied  with  representing  the  earth  as 
a  ball  slightly  flattened  at  its  poles — 
the  flattening  being  supposed  to  follow 
the  curve  of  an  ellipse.  But  now  geod¬ 
esists  discover  that  the  earthbail  has 
considerable  irregularities  of  shape, 
both  local  and  general,  toward  the 
poles  ;  and  as  the  earth’s  diameters  are 
the  basis  of  all  measurements  in  as¬ 
tronomy,  they  spare  no  efforts  to  meas¬ 
ure  accurately  these  irregularities.  Pre¬ 
cise  methods  were  lately  elaborated  for 
utilizing  pendulum  swingings  as  a 
rapid  and  sufficiently  exact  means  for 
measuring  the  local  -  deviations  in  the 
earth’s  surface  from  the  ideal  shape. 
But  all  efforts  stumble  against  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  data  from  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Seven  pendulum  measurements 
are  all  that  we  have  beyond  the  50th 
degree  of  southern  latitude,  and  none 
was  ever  made  within  the  antarctic  cir¬ 
cle.  Three  or  four  pendulum  observa¬ 
tions  in  Graham  and  Victoria  Land 
would  therefore  be  of  a  much  greater 
value  for  geodesy  than  ten  times  as 
many  observations  elsewhere.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  earth’s  crust  is  not 
quite  rigid,  and  there  are  good  reasons 


*  See  Professor  Bttoker’s  excellent  presiden- 
tisl  address  before  the  British  Association  in 
ISM,  on  the  subject  of  magnetic  Tariations. 

f  “  Report  of  the  Royal  Society’s  Oommit- 
tee,”-pp.  1,  2. 


to  suppose  that  it  yields  to  a  certain 
extent  under  great  accumulations  of  al¬ 
luvial  deposits,  as  well  as  of  ice  and 
snow,*  such  sinkings  being  possible 
causes  of  submergence  of  large  conti¬ 
nental  areas.  But,  again,  the  only 
means  of  ascertaining  in  how  far  these 
views  are  correct  is  to  make  a  series  of 
pendulum  observations  in  different 
parts  of  the  antarctic  continent. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  immense 
uestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present 
oras  and  faunas  and  their  relations 
with  the  distribution  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  during  the  tertiary  age,  which 
now  excites  naturalists,  and  again  can 
only  be  solved  by  an  exploration  of  the 
antarctic  continent.  This  latter  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  important  in  itself  that  it 
cannot  be  treated  here  incidentally,  and 
may  best  be  discussed  separately  on 
some  future  occasion.  Its  substance, 
however,  and  its  bearing  upon  antarctic 
problems  can  be  indicated  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  floras  of  different  portions  of  the 
earth  offer  such  peculiarities,  both  in 
the  plants  which  thev  possess  in  com¬ 
mon  and  in  those  which  they  differ  in, 
that,  after  having  paid  a  tribute  to  dif¬ 
ferent  hypotheses,  naturalists  came  to 
look  for  tne  origin  of  the  present  floras 
of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  in  the 
rich  vegetation  which  covered  the  arc¬ 
tic  and  sub-arctic  zone  during  the  ter¬ 
tiary  period.  The  thousands  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  tertiary  vegetation  which  have 
been  unearthed  from  the  neat  bogs  of 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  New  Siberia, 
and  so  on,  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  north  polar  archipelagoes 
having  been  covered  during  the  mio- 
cene  period  witli  trees  and  herbaceous 
plants,  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  plants  now  cover¬ 
ing  Eur(^,  America,  and  Asia.  We 
find  the  flfowers  and  the  fruits  of  these 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  in 
the  peat  bogs  of  the  far  north,  and  we 
unearth  the  very  insects  which  fertil- 
zed  the  flowers.  From  this  flora, 
which  was  repulsed  to  the ’warmer 
zones  during  the  glacial  period,  and 
afterward  partially  reconquered  its 

*  See  W,  J,  MacOee  in  American  Journal  of 
Sdenoe,  1892,  third  series,  vol.  xliv.  p.  177  aq. ; 
and  Drygalski  in  Zeilschrifl  der  Oea^chaft  fUr 
Erdkunde  xu  Berlin,  1887,  Bd.  xxii. 
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former  abodes  after  glaciation  was  over, 
all  our  present  floras  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  originate. 

So  much  may  be  taken  as  granted. 
But  a  series  of  recent  researches  have 
brought  naturalists  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  not,  during  the  tertiary  age, 
an  expansion  of  land  in  the  antarctic 
zone  as  well  ;  whether  what  is  now  a 
dreary  desert  of  ice,  amid  which  high 
volcanoes  only  give  sign  of  life,  did  not 
also  enjoy  a  warm  climate,  and  was  not 
the  land  wherefrom  the  present  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  southern  extremities  of  our 
continents  has  originated.  This  very 
difficult  question,  which  Darwin  was 
inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  is 
now  the  subject  of  an  animated  contro¬ 
versy  among  naturalists  ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  receive  no  definite  solu¬ 
tion  so  long  as  we  remain  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  antarctic 
continent  was  during  the  tertiary  age. 

Some  time  ago  the  prospects  of  find¬ 
ing  traces  of  tree  vegetation  in  these 
frozen  regions  were  extremely  small. 
Hooker  saw  no  traces  of  vegetation  on 
the  barren  rocks  of  Victoria  Land,  and 
we  now  learn  from  Borchgrevink  that 
the  discovery  of  one  single  lichen  on 
Cape  Adare  already  filled  his  heart  with 
joy.*  However,  on  the  other  extremity 
of  the  antarctic  continent,  Graham 
Land  seems  not  always  to  have  had  the 
same  barren  aspects  as  it  has  now.  No 
sooner  had  Captain  Larsen  set  his  foot 
on  Seymour  Island  (at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Graham  Land)  than  he 
was  struck  with  the  amount  of  petrified 
wood  which  was  scattered  about ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  specimens  of  fossil 
coniferous  wood  and  shells  he  has 
brought  home,  that  both  probably  be¬ 
long  to  the  lower  tertiary  period. f 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  arctic  re¬ 
gions  the  want  of  a  proper  soil  is  perhaps  a 
greater  obstacle  for  the  development  of  vege¬ 
tation  than  the  rough  climate.  Wherever  a 
protected  nook,  where  some  loam  oonld  have 
been  formed,  was  found,  even  on  the  east 
Greenland  coast  (which  is  also  protected  by 
an  ice  girdle  like  Victoria  Land),  vegetation 
bj  no  means  poor  was  discovered.  The  same 
will  probably  be  found  on  the  antarctic  conti¬ 
nent. 

t  The  shells  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  spe¬ 
cies  known  to  occur  in  the  lower  tertiary  beds 
of  Britain,  as  well  as  to  other  species  of  about 
the  same  age  found  in  Patagonia  (Murray, 
I  c.  p.  11,  note). 

Niw  Skkixs. — VoL.  LXII.,  No.  2. 


This  discovery  alone  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  best  hopes  as  to  the  possibility 
of  finding  the  cue  to  the  floras  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  in  the  icy  deserts 
of  the  antarctic  continent ;  and  if  such 
discovery  is  really  made,  it  will  settle 
at  once  a  grave  problem  which  natural¬ 
ists  might  discuss  for  years  without 
coming  to  any  definite  solution. 

We  thus  have  three  important  prob¬ 
lems,  in  geodesy,  earth  magnetism,  and 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals,  which  cannot  be  solved  other¬ 
wise  than  by  an  exploration  of  the  lands 
situated  within  tne  antarctic  circle  ; 
and  several  problems  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  might  be  mentioned  in  addition. 
But  we  need  not  further  dwell  upon 
the  scientific  aspects  of  antarctic  ex¬ 
ploration,  the  more  so  as  there  is  one 
more  remark  to  be  made.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  development  of 
arctic  exploration  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  since  it  took  a  thoroughly  scien¬ 
tific  character  in  the  Swedish  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Spitzbergen,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  deep  influence  which 
these  expeditions  have  exercised  in 
Scandinavian  lands  upon  the  growth 
of  science  and  the  development  of  taste 
for  science  altogether  in  wide  circles. 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  science  (which 
by  no  means  receives  in  West  Europe 
the  attention  it  really  deserves)  may 
be  considered  without  exaggeration  as 
a  daughter  of  the  Spitzbergen  expedi¬ 
tions  and  of  Nordenskj5ld°s  journeys 
in  search  of  the  north-eastern  passage. 
The  names  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
scientific  men  which  are  well  known  at 
the  present  lime  to  every  student  of  sci¬ 
ence  are  all  names  lung  since  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  arctic  literature  ;  they 
appeared  for  years  past,  either  among 
the  members  of  those  expeditions,  or 
among  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
scientific  discussion  of  their  results. 
Quite  a  phalanx  of  men  of  science  hss 
grown  out  of  these  expeditions.  And 
at  the  same  time  a  general  interest  in, 
and  a  remarkable  taste  for,  scientific 
research  have  been  widely  spread  in 
the  two  countries.  The  admirable 
popular  account  of  the  Spitzbergen  ex¬ 
peditions  and  their  scientific  work, 
written  by  Chydenius,  was  read  far  and 
wide  in  Sweden  and  Norway  :  it  was — 
we  know  it — a  most  popular  book 
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among  the  whalers  and  seal  hunters  ; 
and  they  have  read  it  with  profit,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  services  they  have 
rendered  in  the  discovery  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  passage.  Before  the  year  1870, 
all  Russian  geographers  were  persuad¬ 
ed  that  the  Kara  Sea,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  Siberian 
coast,  on  the  way  to  the  Siberian  rivers, 
was  quite  impracticable  on  account  of 
the  ice  with  which  it  is  stocked.  It 
was  known  to  us  as  “  the  ice  cellar.” 
But  that  year  a  Norwegian  whaler, 
Captain  Johannesen,  peeped  into  the 
Kara  Sea,  and,  finding  the  entrance 
free,  he  steered  straight  forward  and 
cruised  in  the  ice  cellar  without  incum¬ 
brance.  Next  year  half  a  dozen  small 
Norwegian  schooners  rushed  into  the 
newly-opened  sea  f  and,  as  their  cap¬ 
tains  were  already  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  arctic  exploration,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  wide  interest  in  that  sort 
of  research  which  was  spread  by  the 
Spitzbergen  expeditions,  Mohn,  Nor- 
denskjold,  and  Petermann  found  no 
difficulty  in  instructing  them  in  what 
had  to  be  done.  In  one  summer  the 
Kara  Sea,  which  had  not  been  navigat¬ 
ed  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  was 
explored  in  all  directions  :  soundings 
and  surface  temperature  measurements 
were  taken  ;  the  wintering  place  of 
Barents,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Novaya  Zemlya,  which  had  not  been 
revisited  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  reached  ;  and  one  or  two  seal  hunt¬ 
ers  dashed  eastward,  saw  an  open  sea, 
and  proved  the  possibility  of  easily 
reaching  the  Obi.  The  northeastern 
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passage  was  rediscovered,  and  Nor- 
denskjbld  at  once  found  support  in  his 
country  for  reaching  twice  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenisei,  and  finally  for  circum¬ 
navigating  Asia.  Never,  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  did  science,  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  commercial  pursuits 
so  admirably  well  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  no  other  country  would  that  have 
been  possible,  not  even  in  Scandinavian 
lands  before  the  Spitzbergen  expedi¬ 
tions  took  place. 

And  now  it  is  certainly  not  a  simple 
coincidence  that  the  first  steps  toward 
the  exploration  of  the  antarctic  seas 
and  continent  have  also  been  made  by 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  whalers.  In 
fact,  one  cannot  read  Larsen’s  journal, 
simple  as  it  is,  nor  witness  Borchgre- 
vink’s  enthusiasm,  and  Svend  FOyn’s 
enterprise,  in  manning  the  “  Antarc¬ 
tic,”  without  realizing  that  a  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  of  interest  in  arctic  matters 
and  taste  for  them  was  created  on  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  by  the  scie/ifific 
exploration  of  the  arctic  regions— an 
interest  which,  so  far  as  the  last  few 
years’  experience  goes,  seems  not  yet  to 
exist  among  Scotch  whalers. 

For  science,  antarctic  exploration 
will  prove  invaluable.  As  to  society  at 
large,  it  has  all  to  win  if  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  is  directed  toward  regions 
where  there  are  no  natives  to  conquer, 
but  where  there  is  very  much  to  endure 
for  a  disinterested  purpose,  and  so  im¬ 
mensely  much  to  be  learned  about  the 
physical  life  of  the  globe  under  all  its 
aspects. — Nineteenth  Century. 


‘‘THE  MORNING  STAR.” 

“  And  let  the  counsel  of  thine  own  heait  stand.” 


“  That  looks  like  the  Morning  Star 
coming  on  board.” 

‘‘  It  is  the  Morning  Star,”  replied 
Dr.  Mark  Ruthine  to  the  captain  of  the 
Mahnnaddy. 

Amd  below  them  the  Honorable  Ar¬ 
thur  Montague  Starr — otherwise  known 
as  A*  M.  Starr,  or  the  Morning  Star — 
waved,  his  hand  with  a  grave  salutation. 
.  He  was  walking  up  the  gangway 


steps,  serenely  unconscious  of  the  sup¬ 
pliant  Bombay  boatman  at  his  heels. 
He  was  carrying  his  despatch  case. 
The  ”  Morning  Star”  always  carried 
his  own  despatch  case.  He  was  a  tall 
man  with  an  exaggerated  neck,  which 
inclined  slightly  forward  as  if  impelled 
thereto  by  the  weight  of  a  long,  deter¬ 
mined  nose.  His  hair  was  of  a  sandy 
fairness  ;  his  mustache  was  golden  and 
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very  large.  It  completely  hid  the 
mouth  of  the  Honorable  Arthur  Mon¬ 
tague  Starr. 

No  one  ever  knew  whether  he  was 
smiling  or  not. 

“  Ho  has  not  been  out  here  two 
months,”  said  the  captain  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  the  ship’s  doctor.  “  There 
must  be  something  in  the  wind,” 

The  doctor  was  sitting  on  the  corner 
of  the  upper  bridge-rail,  near  the  en¬ 
gine-room  telegraph.  He  was  a  grave 
man  with  a  clean-shaven  face  and 
thoughtful  eyes.  He  nodded  darkly. 

“  Usually  something  in  the  wind,” 
he  said,  “  when  the  Morning  Star  is 
about.” 

The  Mahanaddy  was  taking  her  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  in  Bombay  Harbor. 
She  was  lying  at  the  outer  buoys,  hove 
up  short — which,  being  translated, 
means  that  her  cable  descended  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  hawse-pipe  to 
the  anchor,  which  1^  immediately  be¬ 
neath  her  bows.  TSvo  turns  of  the 
steam  winch  would  lift  the  anchor. 

There  were  the  usual  boats  hanging 
on  to  the  gangway  steps,  while  their 
occupants  abused  each  other,  fell  over 
each  other,  and  generally  enlivened  the 
scene  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  passen¬ 
gers  on  deck. 

The  quartermaster  in  charge  of  the 
gangway  was  bundling  natives  off  as 
fast  as  he  could.  The  last  bell  had 
rung.  The  “  stand  by”  gong  in  the 
engine-room  had  relieved  the  tense  feel¬ 
ing  in  more  than  one  heart.  There 
were  no  European  visitors  to  go  ashore. 
We  do  -not  mind  going  down  to  meet 
our  friends  when  they  arrive,  but  who 
wants  to  see  a  man  off  when  he  is  going 
home  ? 

The  captain  looked  at  his  watch,  for 
the  Mahanaddy  sailed  and  arrived  ac¬ 
cording  to  time  table.  Then  he  raised 
his  right  hand  for  the  benefit  of  a  lit¬ 
tle,  dark-eyed  man  on  the  forecastle 
who  was  watching  him  like  a  cat. 
There  followed  a  jerky  throb  some¬ 
where  forward  and  below.  The  cap¬ 
tain  nodded  his  head  sideways  for  the 
special  edification  of  a  quartermaster 
who  was  standing  by  the  engine-room 
telegraph.  This  man’s  arms  moved 
round  the  dial  in  front  of  him,  and  far 
below  in  the  heart  of  the  great  ship 
there  was  the  clang  of  a  gong  which 


was  immediately  echoed  inside  the  dial. 
The  Mahanaddy  roused  herself  as  if 
from  sleep  with  a  slow  upheaval,  and, 
behold  !  she  was  on  her  homeward  voy¬ 
age.  Immediately  the  captain  began 
to  walk  backward  and  forward,  as  if 
he,  too,  worked  by  machinery.  He 
had  not  yet  spoken  a  word.  The  doc¬ 
tor  had  quietly  left  the  bridge.  He 
never  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  captain  while  the  Mahanaddy  was 
approaching  or  leaving  harbor.  At  all 
other  times  they  were  as  brothers,  only 
more  so. 

In  the  meantime  the  Honorable  Ar¬ 
thur  had  found  his  cabin.  It  was  a  sin¬ 
gle  cabin  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  captain’s  state-room  on  the  main 
deck  and  underneath  the  saloon  stairs, 
which  were  of  perforated  iron.  There 
are  two  cabins  there — both  single-berth 
cabins — and  some  think  them  the  best 
on  hoard  the  Mahanaddy.  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Arthur  seemed  to  know  his  way 
about  the  ship.  He  went  straight  to 
his  cabin,  and  after  glancing  at  the 
number  on  the  brass  plate  over  the 
doorway  he  went  in  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  His  luggage  had  preced¬ 
ed  him.  It  lay  on  the  bed — a  weather¬ 
beaten  portmanteair  and  a  fiat  tin  box. 

The  “  Morning  Star”  proceeded  to 
open  the  fiat  tin  box  with  a  cunning¬ 
looking,  short-shafted  key.  The  box 
was  full  of  papers  and  books,  and  in 
one  corner  a  brown-paper  parcel.  He 
unfolded  the  parcel  and  disclosed  a 
small  steel  chain,  with  a  padlock  at 
each  end. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  lie  on  the  fioor  in  an  unbecoming 
attitude,  and  he  chained  the  tin  box  to 
the  stanchions  of  his  bedstead.  The 
despatch  case  he  placed  inside  the  box, 
and  thereafter  made  use  of  the  small 
key. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  vague  ”  corps,”  the  Indian 
Intelligence  Department.  He  was, 
moreover,  recognized  as  a  bright  and 
shining  light  thereof.  The  fiat  tin  box 
was  known  to  his  colleagues.  It  was 
part  of  his  method. 

‘‘  Can’t  keep  everything  in  your  ' 
head,  don’t  you  know  !”  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  whenever  the  contents 
of  the  box  were  referred  to. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements 
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under  the  berth,  he  sat  down  on  the 

Killow  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
igh,  narrow  forehead. 

“  Gad  !”  he  ejaculated,  and  his  Eng¬ 
lish-blue  eyes  twinkled  beneath  their 
sandy  lashes 

He  was  not  a  very  intelligent-looking 
man,  but  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  a  narrow,  drooping  nose,  over 
which  the  skin  seemed  too  tightly 
drawn.  He  was  the  sort  ot  man  who 
could,  and  generally  did,  look  quite  at 
home  in  the  largest-pattern  tweed  suit. 
It  needs  a  certain  amount  of  blood  to 
do  this,  and  a  few  ancestors. 

Presently  he  went  on  deck.  He 
walked  with  a  sort  of  shamble  which 
was  not  ungraceful.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  by  him  when  in  mo¬ 
tion  was  that  his  legs  were  too  long  for 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders. 

Dr.  Mark  Ruthine  had  gone  to  the 
after-deck  when  he  left  the  bridge. 
The  after-deck  was  his  post  when  leav¬ 
ing  port.  His  position  on  board  the 
Mahanaddy  was  more  or  less  that  of 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies.  People — 
especially  ladies — appealed  to  him  with¬ 
out  any  sort  of  introduction,  and  prof¬ 
fered  their  complaints,  or  mentioned 
their  idiosyncrasies  respecting  milk  be¬ 
tween  meals,  a  seat  near  a  porthole, 
or  a  lower  berth  instead  of  an  upper. 
Ruthine  was  in  the  habit  of  listening 
gravely  to  such  matters,  and  even  if  the 
plaintiffs  did  not  get  what  they  want¬ 
ed,  they  often  did  not  know  it  them¬ 
selves,  BO  gravely  sympathetic  was  this 
doctor. 

Before  he  had  been  many  minutes 
beneath  the  awning  he  was  accosted. 
A  young  lady  with  a  remarkably  viva¬ 
cious  pair  of  dark  eyes  had  noted  his 
arrival  immediately.  She  was  alone, 
and  she  went  nearer  to  him  without 
appearing  to  bo  aware  of  his  presence. 
While  taking  her  last  look  at  Bombay 
she  encroached  so  much  that  he  was 
obliged  to  step  back. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said  with 
a  sweet  smile. 

He  raised  his  cap,  and  in  a  flash  of 
her  dark  eyes  she  noted  his  clean  white 
uniform,  his  bright  buttons,  his  silent, 
aristocratic  face.  She  noted  and  was 
pleased. 

“  Oh,  are  you  the  doctor  ?”  she  asked 
in  an  appealing  little  way,  with  a  slight 
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taint  in  her  English  which  was  hardly 
an  accent,  but  quite  fascinating. 

“I  am  ;  but  you  do  not  want  me, 
surely,”  he  replied. 

She  laughed,  and  a  slight  flush  ap¬ 
peared  on  her  cheeks.  Her  face  was 
usually  pale.  It  was  a  dainty,  little, 
foreign  face — oval,  with  a  pointed  chin 
— of  a  perfect  profile.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  vivacity  and  amusement,  and 
something  else,  at  the  back,  where  one 
could  not  get  at  it. 

“  No,  doctor,  not  now,”  she  said. 
“  But  is  it  going  to  be  rough  ?  Tell 
me,  please  tml  me  the  worst.” 

“  There  is  no  worst,  I  assure  you.” 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  him. 

“  You  are  hiding  nothing  from  me? 
Ah,  you  must  be  honest !  I  am  trav¬ 
elling  alone,  you  know,  with  my  maid  ; 
so  you  must  be  honest.  Shall  I  be 
ill 


“  Not  if  I  can  help  it.” 

“Ah,  thank  you — mxlh  remercie- 
vients—VL  thousand  thanks.  But  it  is 
not  you  only  ;  it  is  the  captain,  is  it 
not?  Where  is  he?  I  suppose  he  is 
steering  the  ship  ?” 

“  I  doubt  it,”  repliid  Ruthine  with 
a  faint  smile.  “  He  does  not  often  do 
that.” 

“  But  you  will  tell  him,  doctor,  will 
you  not?  You  will  have  the  goodness? 
Tell  him  that  I  am  travelling  alone— 
with  my  maid  Stephanie,  a  dolt — and 
that  if  the  weather  is  bad  he  must  an¬ 
chor  or  something.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  tell  him.  And  may  I 
tell  him  what  your  name  is?” 

“  Ah,  how  stupid  of  me  !  Moldova 
is  my  name  ;  Marie  Bertha  Moldova ; 
and  yours  is  Ruthine.  I  saw  it  in  the 
newspaper.  But  tell  me,  why  do  they 
put  it  in  the  newspaper  that  Dr. 
Ruthine  is  still  attached  to  the  Maha¬ 
naddy  f  I  believe  you  are  a  very  great 
doctor?”  • 

“  They  put  that  in  the  newspaper,” 
replied  Ruthine.  “  so  that  people  who 
have  anything  the  matter  with  them 
can  go  by  another  boat.” 

She  gave  a  silvery,  light-hearted 
laugh.  And  quite  suddenly  her  face 
became  grave.  She  looked  round,  and 
with  a  confidential  little  smile  she  came 
nearer  to  him. 

“  I  want  you.  to  prescribe  for  me,” 
she  said.  “  Now — before  I  am  ill  at 
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all.  Tell  me  what  I  am*  to  eat  and 
drink  and  to  think  about.  It  is  the 
thinking  about  it  that  makes  me  ill. 
And  give  me  something — some  medi¬ 
cine,  but  nothing  nasty,  je  vous  en 
prie.  You  know  when  I  am  really  ill 
—if  I  am  dying  I  shall  not  let  you 
come  in  and  see  me.  No  !  I  sliall  be 
too  terrible  to  look  at.  Green  !  quite 
green.  Some  illnesses  are  becoming. 
But  sea-sickness.  No  !  Tell  me  who 
is  that  gentleman  ?  Ho  with  the  bon 
mot  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Is  it  not 
so?  He  looks  as  if  he  were  seeking 
some  one  to  tell  it  to.” 

“That,”  replied  Dr.  Ruthine,  “is 
Mr.  Starr — the  Honorable  Arthur  Mon¬ 
tague  Starr.” 

“  1  wonder,”  murmured  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova  with  a  guileless  little  sigh,  “  if  I 
should  do  to  hear  the  bon  mot." 

Dr.  Ruthine  only  half  heard  this  ob¬ 
servation.  He  had  turned  away  to 
greet  the  “  Morning  Star,”  who  was 
advancing  with  a  beaming  smile. 

“Hallo!”  he  cried,  “^sculapius 
— how  are  you  ?” 

“  All  right,  thauks.  Did  not  expect 
to  see  you  so  soon  again.” 

“  Shut  up  I”  said  the  Honorable  Ar¬ 
thur  in  a  lowered  tone. 

Dr.  Ruthine  looked  at  him  gravely. 

“  On  business  ?”  he  said. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Montague 
Starr  closed  his  jovial  eye  with  a  deep 
significance. 

“  Lot  of  people  on  board,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  airily,  settling  his  ieet  well 
apart  on  the  deck  and  looking  round 
him  with  a  superficial  interest.  The 
keenest  observer  might  have  suspected 
that  be  was  looking  for  some  one. 

“Who  is  the  young  lady  you  have 
just  left?”  he  went  on — and  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova,  who  happened  to  be  looking  at 
him.  did  not  discover  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation. 

“  A  Miss  Moldova,”  replied  Dr. 
Ruthine. 

“  Know  anything  about  her  ?” 

“  Nothing.” 

The  “  Morning  Star”  laughed  sud¬ 
denly. 

“That  is  not  the  truth,”  he  said. 
“  I  know  you  better  than  to  believe 
that.  You  are  not  the  man  to  talk  five 
minutes  with  some  one  and  not  find 
out  something  or  other  !  I  have 


uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  am  going 
to  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Moldova.” 

He  stood  upright  and  pulled  down  his 
smart  waistcoat  with  a  resigned  sigh. 

“  Don’t  know  why,”  he  went  on. 
“  But  the  feeling  is  there  sure  enough. 

I  suppose  you  had  better  introduce  me 
at  once  and  get  it  over.” 

Mark  Ruthine  turned  on  his  heel. 
He  had  other  people  to  interview. 

“Without  prejudice?”  he  said  in¬ 
terrogatively. 

“  All  right — without  prejudice.” 

And  so  the  introduction  was  effected 
and  two  lives  were  changed. 

“  Mr.  Starr  is  a  man  of  resource,” 
said  Ruthine  before  he  left  them.  “  If 
any  one  can  compass  a  sea-voyage  with 
comfort  it  is  he.” 

Miss  Moldova  smiled  and  nodded  in 
her  quick  way.  Then  she  turned  upon 
the  “  .Morning  Star.” 

“  That  sounds,”  she  said,  “  as  if  you 
had  made  a  great  many  voyages.” 

“  I  am  a  sort  of  ancient  mariner,” 
he  replied  carelessly.  “  But  you — this 
is  not  your  first  voyage.  You  must 
have  come  out  here.’’ 

Her  glance  wavered  in  a  strange  way 
which  left  a  sense  of  surprise  in  his 
mind. 

“  Naturally,”  she  replied  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  frown,  which  might  have  apper¬ 
tained  to  some  past  event  or  to  some 
absent  person.  “  I  came  out  here  in  a 
steamer.  This  is  not  my  first  voyage, 
but  croyez-moi,  it  shall  be  my  last.” 

She  finished  her  remark  with  an  ex¬ 
pressive  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
She  was  delightfully  foreign  and  frank. 
She  might  have  been  American,  except 
that  she  seemed  to  move  more  quietly 
through  the  world,  without  a  certain 
aggressive  independence  which  cometh 
from  the  States.  She  had  a  thought¬ 
ful  air  of  self-composure  which  sug¬ 
gested  France,  but  a  little  sense  of 
camaraderie  damaged  such  a  theory  as 
to  her  nationality; 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  India  ?” 
asked  the  Morning  Star,  still  looking 
round  with  his  contemplative  smile. 
“  Fine  country,  eh  !  Bother  it.” 

“  Bother  it !”  she  echoed  with  a 
charming  surprise.  “  Why  bother  it  ?” 

“  Merely  because  it  is  such  a  fine 
country — it  is  too  fine — other  people 
want  it.” 
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“Other  people?’’  she  asked  inno¬ 
cently.  “  Who  ?’’ 

“  The  Russians,’’  he  replied,  looking 
her  straight  in  the  face. 

For  a  second  her  eyes  wavered — then 
she  smiled  roguishly,  giving  him  a 
glimpse  of  short  brilliant  teeth. 

“  Ah  !  you  tread  on  dangerous 
ground.  I  am  a  Russian,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  You  dislike  us  ?” 

She  waited  his  answer  with  a  certain 
co(|uetry  which  was  almost  childlike  in 
its  openness  and  simplicity. 

“  Some  of  you,”  he  replied. 

“  Which  of  us  ?” 

“  Not  you,”  he  answered  with  a  be¬ 
wildered  little  laugh. 

He  was  thirty  two.  His  position 
was  excellent — his  elder  brother  a  peer 
and  unmarried.  In  London  and  in 
India  he  had,  so  to  speak,  been  under 
fire  before.  Soft  eyes  had  looked  into 
his  before  with  a  thousand  diiferent 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  It  was 
rather  strange  that  in  so  short  a  time  a 

f)air  of  dark  wicked  eyes  should  reduce 
lim  to  a  state  of  bewilderment.  But 
it  was  so.  He  felt  it,  and  the  feeling 
only  made  the  matter  worse. 

She  received  his  confession  with  a 
confident  little  nod. 

“  Now  I  beg  of  you,”  she  said,  “  tell 
me — have  you  known  many  Russians  ?” 

“  Not  many,”  he  answered  guard¬ 
edly. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  spoke 
Russian  as  easily  as  she  spoke  French  ; 
that  he  had  lived  three  months  in  Mos¬ 
cow  at  the  Berlin  Hotel  as  Mr.  Brown 
of  Birmingham,  and  another  two 
months  at  Cronstadt  as  Mr.  Jones  of 
Cardiff — coal  merchant. 

“Ah,  then,”  she  answered,  “you 
are  unjust.  I  thought  you  English 
were  so  just.” 

He  smiled. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “  that  human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over  ;  but  there  are  certain  na¬ 
tional  characteristics,  yon  will  admit 
that.” 

“  Yes,”  she  was  watching  him  rather 
closely.  “  Are  you  looking  for  some 
one?”  she  asked  suddenly,  and  again 
there  hovered  beneath  her  lids  that 
wavering  look  of  fear. 

“  No,”  he  replied  with  a  dense  coun¬ 
tenance.  “  Why  ?” 
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“You  looked  round  so  strangely,” 
she  said,  and  murmuring  something 
about  her  trunks  she  left  him. 

The  Honorable  A.  M.  Starr  tugged 
thoughtfully  at  his  mustache  ;  his  head 
was  drooping  rather  more  forward 
than  usual. 

“  Gad  !”  he  whispered  to  himself. 
“  It’s  a  rum  business,”  and  he  walked 
aft  to  the  smoking-room  immersed  in 
thought. 

It  was  the  month  of  October,  and 
any  other  ship  but  the  Mahanaildy 
would  have  been  empty.  People  wait¬ 
ed,  however,  for  the  Malianaddy.  They 
even  arranged  their  leave  so  as  to  sail 
in  her.  It  happened  that  she  was  al¬ 
most  a  full  ship,  and  the  dinner  bell 
was  followed  by  a  rather  disorderly 
rush  for  the  saloon.  A  small  bill  post¬ 
ed  on  the  bulkhead  of  the  captain’s 
cabin  notified  that  the  fourth  officer 
would  arrange  the  seats  at  table  at  nine 
o’clock.  This  first  dinner  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  picnic  :  people  sat  down  wher¬ 
ever  they  happened  to  be.  When  Dr. 
Ruthine  entered  the  saloon,  he  found 
Miss  Moldova  standing  near  the  door, 
looking  round  her  rather  helplessly. 
She  evidently  did  not  know  where  to 
sit,  and  none  of  her  seniors,  represent¬ 
ing  British  matronage,  appeared  in¬ 
clined  to  make  room  for  her  ;  probably 
because  she  looked  foreign  and  had 
dark  eyes. 

Miss  Moldova  recognized  Dr.  Ruthine 
with  a  smile  of  relief,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  him  there  was  a  little  patch 
of  pink  in  either  pale  cheek. 

“  Oh !  where  shall  I  sit  ?”  she 
asked.  “  Tell  me,  please  ;  I  know  no 
one.” 

“  Will  you  honor  my  table  ?” 

“I  should  like  to.” 

The  stewards  had  orders  to  reserve  a 
few  seats  at  the  head  of  each  table.  At 
Dr.  Ruthine’s  there  were  ‘two  vacant 
seats,  one  on  each  side  of  his  chair. 
The  doctor  led  the  way,  and  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova  took  one  of  the  unoccupied  chairs. 
They  were  hardly  seated  before  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Montague  Starr  en¬ 
tered  the  saloon.  He  was  immaculate 
in  evening  dress,  gravely  smiling  behind 
his  mustache.  Several  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  recognized  him  with  some  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  bowed  here  and  there, 
tainted  one  or  two  with  a  wave  of  the 
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hand,  and  made  his  way  unhesitatingly 
to  the  head  of  the  doctor’s  table. 

The  steward  was  already  turning  the 
chair  half  round  upon  its  axis  as  if  it 
was  an  understood  thing  that  it  should 
belong  to  him  for  the  voyage. 

As  he  seated  himself  he  bowed  in  the 
Continental  way  in  response  to  a  slight 
inclination  of  Miss  Moldova’s  pretty 
head. 

The  young  lady  settled  herself  in  her 
chair  with  an  evident  intention  of  hav¬ 
ing  what  she  probably  would  have  called 
a  “nice  time,”  had  her  English  been 
sufficiently  modern  to  compass  such 
delicate  turns  of  phrase. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  Honor¬ 
able  Arthur,  leaning  across  the  table 
and  handing  her  the  menu,  “  I  must 
apologize  for  disbelieving  you  just  now. 
1  am  afraid  I  was  sceptical  when  you 
said  that  you  were  travelling  quite 
alone.” 

She  accepted  the  menu  with  a  polite 
little  bow,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
managed  to  shrug  her  shoulders  and 
look  reproachful. 

“  All  !  Then  I  shall  know  how  to 
treat  you  in  the  future.  N^est  ce  pas 
ctlaf’  she  added  with  a  side  glance 
toward  Ruthine,  who  laughed  in  his 
silent  way. 

“I  must  ask  you,”  she  continued 
across  the  narrow  table,  “  to  believe 
that  I  have  been  travelling  in  India 
with  friends.  The  party  has  broken 
up ;  some  of  them  have  gone  farther, 
others  have  gone  home — by  another 
route.” 

She  turned  to  her  soup  with  a  final 
and  culminating  little  nod. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  bowed  jerkily. 

“  Indeed  !”  he  said.  He  looked  very 
smart  and  gentlemanly  ;  but  the  most 
noticeable  characteristic  was  a  certain 
Anglo  Saxon  cleanly  healthiness.  His 
face  was  verging  on  the  ruddy  (in  strik¬ 
ing  comparison  to  the  other  passengers), 
with  a  slight  suggestion  of  excoriation 
as  if  in  his  enthusiastic  search  after 
cleanliness  he  had  dried  his  face  with  a 
rough  towel. 

“  I  suppose,”  she  said  with  a  little 
pout,  “  you  take  me  for  a  sort  of  ad¬ 
venturess — a  person  one  meets  with  in 
books.  Merely  because  I  have  quar¬ 
relled  with  my  friends.” 

“  Not  at  all — not  at  all,”  blurted  out 


the  Honorable  Arthur,  looking  redder 
than  ever. 

”  In  his  scepticism  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  you  capable  of  that,”  put  in  Dr. 
Ruthine,  rather  afraid  of  her  evidently 
innocent  daring. 

”  That  is  because  he  does  not  know 
me.  What  is  this  ?  Ah — a  wine-card. 
Does  one  order  wine?  Doctor,  will 
you  be  so  kind  ?” 

”  Certainly — what  color?” 

“  Oh  —  anything.  White,  if  you 
please.” 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  this  little 
drama  of  the  sea.  The  first  night  out, 
almost  before  the  Mahanaddy  began  to 
warm  to  her  work,  the  first  act  was 
played.  It  was  not  entirely  by  chance 
that  these  two  people  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  doctor’s  table— that 
the  first  act  and  the  others  were  re¬ 
hearsed  beneath  his  immediate  eye. 

This  voyage  of  the  Mahanaddy  was 
like  others,  except  for  the  little  contre¬ 
temps  at  Port  Said,  which  will  be  relat¬ 
ed  hereafter.  It  began  as  other  voy¬ 
ages  do.  The  first  dinner  was  hilarious, 
the  second  but  sparsely  attended.  These 
days  at  sea  are  singularly  alike.  The 
third  day  was  marked  by  the  re-appear¬ 
ance  of  Miss  Moldova — marked  in  red 
for  the  Honorable  Arthur  Montague 
Starr. 

He  walked  with  her  on  deck,  he  sat 
by  her  and  fanned  her  when  it  was  too 
hot  to  walk.  Of  course,  several  elderly 
ladies  had  asked  each  other  long  ere 
this  who  she  was,  where  she  was  going 
to,  whence  she  came,  and  why.  A  few 
of  them  were  not  content  with  asking 
each  other,  and  made  inquiries  of  the 
doctor,  from  whom  they  received  no 
information  whatever.  Chiefly  because 
he  had  none  to  dispense. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  these  lady 
critics  could  only  set  down  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star’s  conduct  as  “  utterly  absurd, 
of  course.”  Theirs  was  not  the  infinite 
pleasure  of  finding  their  neighbor  in 
wrong  doing.  The  Honorable  Arthur 
Montague  Starr  was  unfortunately 
quite  at  liberty  to  carry  on  in  that 
absurd  manner  with  whomsoever  he 
chose.  ‘‘  Making  a  fool  of  the  girl,” 
some  of  them  opined  ;  but  these  were 
aware  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  Miss 
Moldova  was  not  a  likely  subject. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  when 
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Miss  Moldova  had  retired  to  her  cabin 
— before  dinner — the  Morning  Star  re¬ 
turned  to  the  corner  of  the  upper  deck 
where  he  had  established  I  he  deck-chair 
bearing  his  name.  No  one  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  dispute  his  right  to  this  cor¬ 
ner,  which  was  at  the  forward  end  of 
the  quarter-deck,  be.yond  the  kitchens, 
beyond  the  forward  funnel — outside 
the  pale  of  upper  deck  civilization. 
Seated  there,  one  was  only  separated 
from  the  second-class  quarters  by  a 
short  well-deck  where  sheep  and  other 
animals  eked  out  a  doomed  existence 
in  cages.  There  was  nothing  to  shield 
from  the  eye  of  the  fastidious  first-class 
passenger  the  vulgar,  chair-strewn  sec¬ 
ond-class  deck. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  about 
second-class  passengers  on  India-going 
ships.  One  or  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  a  lady’s  maid  going  out  to  or 
home  from  a  situation,  a  mysterious 
clerk  or  so,  a  couple  of  unfathomable 
natives — all  sprinkled  and  salted  by  the 
representative  presence  of  one  or  two 
of  the  chosen  people — and  the  Jew  does 
not  shine  at  sea.  So  close  is  the  for¬ 
ward  end  of  the  first-class  deck  to  the 
after  end  of  the  second-class  prome¬ 
nade  that,  as  one  of  the  lady  critics 
said,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Starr  might 
almost  as  well  have  travelled  second- 
class  if  he  was  going  to  mope  and  sulk 
out  there  whenever  Miss  Moldova  was 
not  on  deck.  It  toas  a  singular  thing, 
by  the  way,  that  he  never  sat  in  that 
corner  when  Miss  Moldova  was  about. 

However,  on  this  the  third  evening 
he  was  established  there  with  a  yellow- 
backed  novel  of  sporting  tendency  and 
doubtful  grammar.  He  was  not  read¬ 
ing  the  novel,  but  happened  to  be  look¬ 
ing  across  at  the  second-class  passen¬ 
gers  with  that  singular  expression  of 
jovial  interest  which  had  called  from 
Miss  Moldova  the  inquiry  whether  he 
was  looking  for  some  one.  He  had 
wandered  somewhat  restlessly  about  the 
first  class  quarters  during  the  last  two 
days,  and  in  one  way  or  another  he  had 
collected  together  and  assimilated  a 
vast  deal  of  information  respecting  his 
fellow-passengers.  His  interest  in  the 
quarter  deck  population  of  the  Maha- 
naddy  seemed  now  to  have  waned,  and 
his  attention  was  turned  forward  to  the 
humble  walks  of  second-class  existence. 
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A  very  small  incident  seemed  to  inter-  I 
est  the  simple-minded  Englishman. 

He  watched  with  a  vaguely  apprecia¬ 
tive  smile  the  attentions  of  the  two 
non-commissioned  officers  for  the  lady’s 
maid,  and  that  young  person’s  tactful 
reception  of  the  same.  She  was  sweet- 
ly  impartial.  She  had  not  yet  found 
out  which  had  the  brighter  prosjiects. 

He  watched  the  grave  Oriental  in  his 
deck-chair,  sitting  in  a  true  Eastern 
apathy  and  idleness.  Above  all,  he 
watched  the  movements  of  a  dear 
benevolent  old  gentleman  in  black, 
with  snowy  hair  and  beard,  who  was 
vastly  polite  to  the  non  commissioned 
officers  and  read  newspapers  from 
morning  till  night. 

While  the  honorable  Arthur  was 
thus  guilelessly  engaged,  to  him  came 
Doctor  Ruthine. 

The  Morning  Star  looked  up,  nodded 
vaguely,  and  made  a  pretence  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  book. 

“A  good  many  second-class  passen¬ 
gers,”  he  said,  explanatory  of  his  re¬ 
cent  attitude. 

”  Yes.” 

“  Any  sickness  among  them  ?”  . 

“  An  up-country  engine-driver  dying 
of  a  liver  complaint,”  replied  Ruthine 
with  the  callousness  of  his  profession. 

“  I  am  just  going  along  to  see  him 
now.” 

The  Honorable  Arthur  laid  aside  his 
book,  slowly  and  reflectively. 

“  Let  me  come  with  you,”  he  said. 

”  I  have  never  seen  the  second-class 
quarters.” 

He  rose  and  followed  Dr.  Ruthine 
down  the  brass-bound  steps. 

“  Better,”  he  murmured  as  they 
were  passing  the  sheep-pens,  ”  better 
allow  the  up-country  engine-driver  with 
the  liver  complaint  to  believe  that  I  am 
a  medical  friend  or  a  Scripture  reader 
or  something.  Don’t  let  the  poor  chap 
think  that  it  is  only  idle  curiosity.”  , 

‘‘  You  are  not  quite  my  notion  of  a 
Scripture  reader,”  observed  Ruthine 
with  quiet  humor,  as  he  passed  into  the 
second-class  saloon. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
visits  to  the  sick  engine-driver.  It 
might  almost  b«  described  as  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge — if  the  Honorable 
Arthur  could  be  held  capable  of  insert¬ 
ing  such  a  thing.  He  made  no  dis- 
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guise  about  his  philanthropy,  and  open¬ 
ly  begged  for  illustrated  papers  or  books 
“for  the  poor  chap  in  the  second- 
class.” 

The  engine-driver  died  and  was 
buried  off  Cape  Guardafui  within  sight 
of  Socotra  ;  and  who  are  we  that  wo 
may  question  the  Honorable  Arthur’s 
motives?  Suffice  it  that  this  dying 
man’s  last  hours  were  happier  for  this 
unlooked-for  pity  in  high  places. 

The  captain  had  his  own  theory  about 
funerals.  Ho  did  not  look  upon  them 
as  do  some  master-mariners,  as  a  sort 
of  diversion  for  the  passengers  on  the 
tedium  of  the  voyage.  The  engine- 
driver  was  buried  before  the  sun  had 
risen  over  the  smooth  horizon  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  ;  and  the  Honorable  Ar¬ 
thur  Montague  Starr  got  up  and  dressed 
himself  and  attended  the  funeral  with 
the  two  officers  of  the  watch,  a  quarter¬ 
master,  a  parson,  and  the  second-class 
stewards. 

As  the  Morning  Star  regained  his 
cabin  he  chanced  to  look  through  the 
perforated  iron- work  of  the  saloon 
stairs.  He  could  see  right  through  the 
saloon  ;  for  the  stewards  had  opened 
all  the  doors  before  going  to  bed,  to  air 
the  lower  decks.  In  the  doorway  at 
the  far  end — a  doorway  leading  through 
to  the  second-class  cabins — Miss  Mol¬ 
dova  was  standing,  fully  dressed,  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  benevolent  old  gentleman 
travelling  in  the  forward  saloon. 

The  old  gentleman  was  protesting, 
and  Miss  Moldova  was  laughing  in  her 
happy  inconsequent  way.  She  was 
denying  something,  without  anxiety, 
without  much  eagerness— something 
which  she  evidently  refused  to  consider 
seriously.  ^ 

The  strange  part  of  it  was  that  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Montague  Starr  did 
not  appear  to  be  surprised.  He  stood 
within  his  cabin  doorway,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  watch  them  with  his  long 
nose  slightly  elevated,  his  lips  apart, 
his  blue  eyes  concentrated  and  rather 
Mgry.  He  watched  to  the  end  of  the 
interview,  and  the  final  act  in  no  way 
discomposed  him.  He  saw,  unmoved, 
the  old  gentleman  place  his  curved  fore¬ 
finger  beneath  the  pretty  wilful  chin  of 
Miss  Moldova,  and  raise  her  lips  to  his 
white  mustache. 

Ho  saw  the  benevolent  old  gentle¬ 


man  pinch  Miss  Moldova’s  rounded 
cheek  with  a  half-playful  reproach,  and 
he  saw  her  run  away  to  her  cabin  laugh¬ 
ing  over  her  shoulrter. 

Then  the  Honorable  Arthur  turned 
into  his  own  small  apartment  and  shut 
the  door.  lie  threw  his  cap  down  on 
the  floor. 

“  Hang  it,”  he  muttered,  “  why  can’t 
they  keep  their  women-folk  out  of  these 
things?  She  is  too  good  for  it — a 
deuced  sight  too  good.’’ 

Miss  Moldova  required  precisely  five 
seconds  to  make  sure  that  the  Honor¬ 
able  Arthur  Montague  Starr  was  delib¬ 
erately  avoiding  her  that  morning.  It 
had  been  their  habit  to  come  down 
rather  late  for  breakfast,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  doctor  usually  left  them 
at  the  table.  On  this  particular  nvorn- 
ing  Miss  Moldova  found  the  doctor 
breakfasting  alone.  The  Honorable 
Arthur  had  already  gone  on  deck. 

“  But  why?”  she  asked  Euthine  in 
her  abrupt  way  when  he  explained  ; 
“  is  there  anything  to  be  seen  ?” 

“  There  is  barren  land  to  be  seen  on 
either  side,”  explained  the  doctor. 
”  We  are  in  the  Straits.” 

‘‘  One  may  presume  that  Mr.  Starr 
has  seen  barren  land  already,”  said 
Miss  Moldova,  accepting  a  piece  of 
toast,  “  or  even  that  he  has  been  in 
straits  before.” 

“Not  in  such  a  strait  as  this,”  re- 
fiected  Dr.  Kuthine,  catching  a  side 
flash  of  dark  eyes.  But  he  said  noth¬ 
ing. 

“  I  suppose,”  continued  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova,  with  a  peculiar  fixed  look,  “  that 
he  has  gone  to  see  his  dear  engine- 
driver.” 

“  I  hope  not — his  engine-driver  was 
buried  this  morning.” 

She  looked  up  sharply,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  conscious  of  a  vague  suspicion 
that  she  was  afraid  of  something. 

“  Ah  !”  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘  at  what 
time?” 

”  Before  I  was  up.  I  am  afraid  I 
was  not  present.  My  conscience  is  too 
delicate  for  funerals.” 

“  But  at  what  time,  I  ask  you  ?” 
she  said  in  a  tone  almost  of  distress. 

”  About  six  o’ckek.” 

She  nodded  shortly.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  rose  and  went  to  her  cabin 
to  get  her  hat.  The  doctor’s  accus- 
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tomed  eye  noted  that  she  had  eateu  no 
breakfast.  He  watched  her  gravely  as 
she  passed  down  the  saloon  between 
the  rows  of  revolving  chaiis. 

When  she  emerged  from  her  cabin 
carrying  a  book,  and  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  on  deck,  Dr.  Ruthine  was 
apparently  so  busily  engaged  with  mar¬ 
malade  as  not  to  notice  her. 

As  she  stepped  over  the  combing  of 
the  saloon  stairway,  her  black  eyes 
flashed  quickly  all  round  the  deck. 
The  next  instant  she  was  smiling  sweet¬ 
ly  on  a  stout  major,  who  had  a  theory 
that  an  elderly  man  is  always  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  an  intelligent  girl  than 
half  a-dozen  young  whipper-snappers. 
It  was  a  theory  that  had  only  fully  de¬ 
veloped  itself  in  the  major’s  mature 
years,  when  his  mind  was  at  its 
prime. 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  very  well,”  i‘e- 
plied  Miss  Moldova,  and  still  smiling 
sweetly,  she  slipped  past  him  and  went 
to  her  chair,  where  she  was  soon  im¬ 
mersed  in  her  book. 

She  read  so  carefully  that  morning, 
that  two  pages  sufficed  to  fill  up  nearly 
an  hour — she  never  turned  over  the 
leaves.  At  short  intervals  she  gave  an 
impatient  little  sigh,  and  glanced  along 
the  deck. 

One  or  two  people  came  and  spoke  to 
her,  and  she  was  very  gracious  and 
smiling,  but  not  at  all  interested — so 
they  left. 

At  last  the  luncheon  bell  sounded, 
and  Miss  Moldova  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
relief.  She  had  admitted  to  the  major 
and  his  kind — people  who  would  come 
and  twaddle  about  the  weather — that  it 
was  a  most  lovely  morning,  that  the 
color  of  the  sea  was  magnificent,  and 
that  everything  was  perfect.  But  Miss 
Moldova  had  not  spent  a  happy  fore¬ 
noon. 

At  the  luncheon  table  the  doctor  was 
already  seated — grave,  debonnaire — dis¬ 
guising  a  natural  thoughtfulness  under 
an  habitual  hilarity  of  manner.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Starr  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance.  Miss  Moldova  was 
either  too  simple  or  too  clever  to  at- 

St  to  disguise  her  humor  before  Dr. 
Ruthine. 

“  1  hate  the  sea,”  she  said,  pettishly. 
“  I  hate  it  more  than  ever.  One  is  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances — 


that  horrid  funeral  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  ship.” 

She  finished  with  a  little  catch  of  the 
breath.  The  Honorable  Arthur  Mon¬ 
tague  Starr  had  just  come  down  the 
saloon  steps.  He  came  forward,  and  as 
ho  swung  his  chair  round,  he  bowed  to 
Miss  Moldova. 

“Good  morning, ”^he  said  jovially. 
“  Nothing  to  complain  of  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  we  might  be  in  a  river,  she  is  so 
steady.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered  gravely. 

“  Miss  Moldova  does  not  like  funer¬ 
als,”  said  the  doctor,  and  they  both 
glanced  at  him  apprehensively.  He 
was  helping  himself  to  some  galantine 
with  a  face  of  stone. 

“  Who  does,  except  the  undertaker  ?’’ 
ejaculated  the  Honorable  Arthur.  “  Is 
that  galantine  good  ?  Yes  ?  I’ll  have 
some,  please.” 

He  was  in  a  singularly  jovial  humor, 
cracked  jokes,  told  stories,  recounted 
reminiscences  to  the  doctor.  Then 
suddenly  Miss  Moldova  became  gay  ; 
she  sparkled,  was  sarcastic,  humorous 
and  kind  to  the  doctor.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  thing  how  fond  they  both  were 
of  Dr.  Ruthine.  They  both  talked  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  laughed  at  his 
jokes  with  more  enthusiasm  than  dis¬ 
cretion,  deferred  to  him,  waited  upon 
his  opinion.  This  continued  for  some 
days  until  indeed  the  Mahanaddy  was 
through  the  Canal,  and  anchored  at 
Port  Said,  awaiting  her  coal.  The  doc¬ 
tor  received  these  tokens  of  a’  new¬ 
found  popularity  with  becoming  mod¬ 
esty.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  popu¬ 
larity,  however,  and  gravely  appreciated 
it.  He  also  noticed  that  Miss  Moldova 
and  the  Honorable  Arthur  Montague 
Starr  saw  but  little  of  each’  other  be¬ 
tween  meals — during  those  long  mo¬ 
notonous  hours  of  steamer  life  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  make  love  or 
quarrel,  or  combine  the  two. 

“  That  is  off,”  said  the  watchful 
matrons  to  each  other  in  the  curt  but 
expressive  technicalities  of  affairs  of 
the  heart. 

Some  of  them  even  ventured  to  make 
a  remark  of  the  same  purport  to  Mark 
Ruthine,  whereat  the  doctor  smiled 
confidentially  and  kept  his  ovyn  coun¬ 
sel. 

No  voyage  is  wholly  prosperous.  At 
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Port  Said  the  Mahanaddy  met  with  re¬ 
verses.  As  she  emerged  from  the  Canal 
she  ran  into  a  serried  rank  of  men-of- 
war.  Every  one  was  intensely  sur¬ 
prised — no  one  more  so  than  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Arthur  Montague  “Starr,  who 
had  known  ten  days  ago  that  the 
British  Fleet  had  received  orders  to 
blockade  the  Canal.  The  black  forbid¬ 
ding  hulls  made  a  grand  show  in  the 
evening  light  as  the  Mahanaddy  thread¬ 
ed  her  way  through  to  her  anchorage. 
Naturally  the  passengers  were  interest¬ 
ed,  all  except  the  benevolent  old  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  second-class  cabin,  who 
read  his  newspapers  with  a  sublime 
ignorance  that  anything  unusual  was 
passing. 

The  captain  only  thought  of  his  coals 
and  muttered  anathemas  on  the  heads 
of  all  politicians.  When  he  reached 
his  anchorage  he  was  not  surprised  that 
he  could  have  no  fuel  until  the  next 
morning.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait,  and,  with  a  view  of  appeas¬ 
ing  the  passengers,  to  give  a  ball.  No 
sooner  said  than  done  ;  the  Mahanaddy 
was  eminently  a  prompt  ship.  Several 
other  passenger  steamers  were  detained 
at  anchorage,  and  the  big  warships 
were  full  of  men  learned  in  the  ways  of 
peace. 

When  Miss  Moldava  heard  of  the  in¬ 
tended  festivity,  her  eyes  brightened 
with  a  sudden  light,  and  she  proceeded 
to  interview  the  dolt,  her  maid  Ste¬ 
phanie. 

Of  course  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Montague  Starr  would  have  to  ask  her 
for  a  dance,  reflected  Miss  Moldova, 
and  on  that  reflection  she  nodded  her 
small  head  with  a  weight  of  determina¬ 
tion.  By  a  merciful  intervention  of 
Providence,  Stephanie’s  limited  reason 
was  preserved,  and  she  was  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  turn  out  the  best  dressed  lady 
on  board. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  did  ask  for 
the  dance — one  of  the  early  ones — 
which  was  accorded  with  a  grave  little 
inclination  of  the  head.  The  flagship 
had  sent  its  band,  the  decks  had  been 
waxed  by  an  army  of  squatting  Malays. 
Miss  Moldova  danced  like  a — Russian. 
Everything  was  against  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Montague  Starr.  They  went 
right  through  the  dance  without  speak¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  music  ceased  they 


sat  down  on  the  stern  grating,  just 
above  the  lap  and  gurgle  of  the  water. 

Once  or  twice  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Starr  almost  began  to  say  something  ; 
then  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind. 
One  or  two  men  came  up  and  asked 
Miss  Moldova  for  a  dance,  which  she 
accorded,  writing  their  names  down  on 
her  programme,  which  she  jealously 
retained. 

Then  at  last  the  Honorable  Arthur 
spoke. 

“  May  I  have  another?”  he  blurted 
out. 

By  way  of  reply  she  gave  him  her 
engagement  card,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  her  quick  expressive  gesture 
that  suggested  the  gift  of  something 
else  besides  a  mere  programme.  She 
pushed  the  little  card  into  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  fumbled 
with  the  pencil.  His  hands  were  not 
by  any  means  diminutive.  They  had 
been  made  for  larger  things  than  pro¬ 
gramme  pencils. 

“May  I  have  more  than  one?”  he 
asked. 

She  gave  a  strange  little  laugh. 

'‘Bon  Dieu!  you  may  have  them 
all,”  she  answered,  in  a  reckless  voice. 

And  the  Honorable  Arthur  Mon¬ 
tague  Starr  took  them  all.  He  wrote 
his  name  in  full  without  any  disguise 
in  all  the  remaining  open  spaces,  and 
when  he  had  done  so.  Miss  Moldova’s 
partner  for  the  next^ance  was  waiting 
for  her.  Those  numbers  which  the 
Honorable  Arthur  had  secured  were 
farther  on  in  the  programme,  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  he  did  not  speak  to 
Miss  Moldova  again. 

At  last  his  waltz  came,  and  on  the 
first  stroke  of  the  violins  he  made  his 
way  to  her. 

The  ball  promised  to  be  a  brilliant 
success.  The  dancers  were  many,  of 
great  skill.  The  Honorable  Arthur 
and  Miss  Moldova — holding  their  own 
with  ease — waltzed  so  long  as  the  music 
lasted.  Then  they  paused.  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova  leaned  against  an  awning  stanch¬ 
ion  and  looked  up  into  the  Morning 
Star’s  ingenuous  countenance.  He  was 
fanning  her. 

“  Now  tell  me,”  she  said,  “  what 
have  I  done  ?” 

There  was  a  little  catch  in  her  voice. 
Her  tone  was  quite  serious,  her  glance 
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more  than  serious.  It  almost  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  waltzing  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Stranger  things  than  that 
have  happened. 

“  What  have  you  done  ?”  echoed  the 
Honorable  Arthur,  making  rather  a 
feeble  attempt  at  mystification.  “  What 
do  you  mean  ?  When  ?” 

“  I  have  done  something  that  has 
displeased  you— some  days  ago — before 
Aden.  You  have  been  displeased.  You 
—  oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  ;  see,  you  have 
made  me  cry  !” 

She  turned  suddenly  and  looked  out 
over  the  dark  water. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  stood  for  a 
moment  undecided.  They  were  quite 
alone.  He  took  her  hand  and  tried  to 
make  her  turn  round — tears  and  all — 
and  at  that  moment  they  were  both 
startled  by  a  cry — the  high-pitched  cry 
of  a  man  in  mortal  fear — the  last  cry 
of  the  man  who  raised  it.  It  came 
from  forward,  from  the  forecastle,  and 
it  was  followed  instantly  by  a  grinding 
crash. 

The  Mahanaddy  heeled  right  over, 
precipitating  the  dancers  to  the  port 
side  of  the  deck  in  a  confused  mob, 
and  out  of  the  darkness  a  green  light 
like  a  single  malignant  eye,  came 
swooping  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  bulwark,  tearing,  wrenching,  crush¬ 
ing.  The  Mahanaddy  had  been  run 
down  at  anchor. 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence. 
The  Honorable  Arthur  found  himself 
against  the  opposite  rail  with  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova  in  his  arms.  He  was  distinctly 
conscious  of  two  small,  clutching  hands. 
He  looked  round.  Dr.  Kuthine  was 
close  at  hand  helping  a  lady  to  her 
feet.  No  man  could  tell  how  long  the 
Mahanaddy  had  to  float.  She  might 
go  down  with  one  gurgle. 

“  Here,  Ruthine,”  cried  the  Honor¬ 
able  Arthur,  and  he  pushed  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova  into  the  doctor’s  arms. 

Dr.  Ruthine  looked  up  in  surprise. 
He  saw  the  Morning  Star — very  keen, 
very  much  on  the  alert — run  forward 
to  the  second-class  deck.  He  was  the 
only  officer  of  the  ship  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  among  the  passengers.  One  lady 
raised  a  strange,  long  drawn  wail. 
They  were  on  the  brink  of  a  panic. 

Ruthine  looked  round.  The  band¬ 


master  was  waiting  to  catch  his  eye- 
baton  in  the  air. 

“  Yes,”  he  cried. 

And  the  waltz  music  struck  up  again. 

The  two  men  had  probably  saved  a 
hundred  lives. 

“  You  are  all  right,  you  are  not 
frightened,”  said  Ruthine  to  Miss  Mol¬ 
dova. 

“  No,”  she  answered  smiling,  “lam 
not  frightened.” 

He  slipped  his  arm  round  her,  and 
they  glided  out  on  to  I  he  deserted  space 
where  the  dancing  had  been.  Half-a- 
dozen  men  saw  Ws  purpose  in  a  flash 
and  followed  suit,  half-carrying  their 
partners.  The  panic  was  averted. 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  in  the 
second-class  cabin  had  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  the  men-of-war 
through  a  night-glass.  So  interested 
was  he  that  he  never  saw  the  collier 
steamer  come  in  at  half  speed  seeking 
her  anchorage.  He  never  heard  the 
confused  sound  of  voices  on  the  deck 
of  the  approaching  ship  when  they 
found  that  their  rudder-chain  had 
snapped.  But  he  could  not  fail  to 
hear  the  wild  shriek  of  the  look-out 
man  when  the  steamer  suddenly  swerved 
and  crashed  into  the  Mahanaddy. 

In  a  few  moments  the  old  gentleman 
stood  irresolute,  looking  toward  the 
first  class  deck,  where  the  music  was 
suddenly  mute.  Then  he  turned  and 
ran  lithely  down  the  companion-way. 
He  went  straight  to  his  cabin,  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door  and  opened  it 
against  an  obstructing  body.  There 
was  a  man  in  his  cabin.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  old  gentleman  was  big  and  strong- 
ly  made.  He  threw  himself  with  all 
his  weight  against  the  door,  which  gave 
way  before  him,  precipitating  him  into 
the  darkness  witnin.  The  man  inside 
the  cabin  had  knocked  the  electric 
lamp  out  of  its  socket. 

In  the  darkness,  and  while  the  de¬ 
voted  few  on  deck  were  dancing  down 
the  panic,  there  was  a  struggle  in  the 
little  second-class  cabin,  number  forty- 
eight — in  the  dark.  Two  big  men  were 
rolling  over  each  other  on  the  floor ; 
sometimes  one  was  on  the  top — some¬ 
times  the  other.  They  did  not  seek  to 
do  each  other  bodily  injury — and 
strangest  of  all  there  was  no  word  ut- 
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tered.  Without  explanation,  in  dead¬ 
ly  earnest  they  were  struggling  for  the 
possession  of  a  leather  despatch-case, 
of  which  the  first  comer  never  relaxed 
his  grip. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  So  far 
as  they  knew  the  Mahanaddy  was  sink¬ 
ing  beneath  them.  At  last  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Arthur  Montague  Starr  got  his 
knee  ou  the  neck  of  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman,  and  pressed  thereon  with  a 
gradually  increasing  force,  until  the 
grasp  of  his  fingers  relaxed.  Then  he 
rose  and  ran  out  of  the  cabin,  bearing 
the  precious  despatch-case  with  him. 
He  considerately  left  the  door  o|)en,  as 
the  difference  of  one  minute  might  be 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  the  benevolent  old  gentleman. 

The  lower  decks  were  quite  deserted. 
The  Morning  Star  ran  along  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  to  the  first-class  quarters 
and  so  to  his  own  cabin.  He  locked 
the  purloined  despatch-case  in  the  tin 
bo.v,  and  ran  up  on  deck,  tafind  Dr. 
Ruthine  with  Miss  Moldova  on  his  arm 
going  cheerfully  round  the  deck,  in¬ 
forming  the  passengers  that  absolutely 
nothing  was  the  matter. 

“  Merely  a  few  scratches  to  our 
paint,”  the  captain  was  saying  blandly. 

But  the  ball  was  doomed.  The  col¬ 
lier  had  knocked  the  heart  out  of  it. 
One  imprudent  lady,  looking  out  be¬ 
neath  the  awning,  exclaimed  in  a  stri¬ 
dent  voice — 

“  Oh  I  look  at  all  those  boats — why 
are  they  all  there  ?” 

In  five  minutes  the  Mahanaddy  had 
been  simply  surrounded  by  boats  from 
every  ship  in  the  harbor. 

“They  have  come,”  explained  Dr. 
Ruthine  gravely,  “  to  take  the  naval 
officers  back  to  their  ships.” 

All  that  night  there  was  the  sup¬ 
pressed  sound  of  carpenters  at  work, 
and  by  the  morning  light  the  worst  of 
the  damage  was  so  effectually  concealed 
that  to  the  uninitiated  eye  the  Maha¬ 
naddy  was  in  good  repair. 

By  daylight  the  coaling  began,  and 
at  breakfast  time  the  steamer  sailed. 

Miss  Moldova  was  later  than  ever 
that  morning.  The  doctor  informed 
the  Honorable  Arthur  that  he  had  not 
been  to  bed  at  all.  Two  men  had  been 
injured — one  killed  outright ;  and  a 
second-class  passenger  was  missing. 


“  A  second-class  passenger  1”  said 
the  Morning  Star  sharply.  “  Who  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  suppose  you  noticed 
him — an  inoffensive  old  chap  with  white 
hair,  called  Meyer — or  sailing  under 
the  name  of  Meyer,”  replied  the  doc¬ 
tor. 

“  Oh  !  He  is  missing.  What  do 
you  suppose  has  become  of  him  ?” 

“  Well — we  hope  that  he  jumped 
overboard  and  was  picked  up  ;  but  the 
captain  would  not  wait  to  make  in¬ 
quiries.  We  are  behind  time  already.” 

“  I  should  think  that  that  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  it,”  said  the  Morning  Star 
slowly,  as  if  turning  something  over  in 
his  mind. 

The  doctor  had  risen,  and  threw 
down  his  napkin  with  a  sigh  of  weari¬ 
ness. 

“  And  now  I  am  going  to  bed.” 

“  To  bed  ?” 

“  Yes,  I’m  going  to  take  off  my 
clothes  and  go  to  bed  till  lunch  time.” 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Montague 
Starr  laughed. 

“  What  rum  chaps  you  sailors  are,” 
he  said. 

“  We  know  that  the  man  who  does 
not  sleep  dies  young — that  is  all.” 

With  that  he  turned  away. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  watched  his 
retreating  figure. 

“  Not  the  only  man  on  board  this 
ship  who  has  been  up  all  night,”  he 
said  pleasantly  to  himself. 

.Presently  Miss  Moldova  arrived,  and 
the  expression  of  the  Honorable  Ar¬ 
thur’s  face  was  for  the  moment  one  of 
the  keenest  anxiety. 

At  first  they  spoke  of  general  topics, 
and  then  for  some  reason  the  Honor¬ 
able  Arthur  moved  into  the  doctor’s 
vacant  seat. 

They  were  quite  alone  at  the  table — 
indeed,  they  were  alone  in  the  saloon. 

“  Where  is  your  father?”  he  asked 
abruptly. 

She  looked  up  with  startled  eyes.  It 
was  the  same  wavering  expression  of 
fear  intensified. 

“Where  is  your  father?”  he  re¬ 
peated. 

“  Then  you  know,”  she  said  ;  and 
her  face  was  quite  white. 

“  I  know  that  you  have  been  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  frontier  with  your  father. 
Colonel  Martensky  of  the  Russian  Mili- 
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tary  Intelligence  Department.  1  know 
that  he  was  travelling  second-class  in 
this  ship,  while  you  travelled  first — to 
allay  suspicion.” 

She  was  watching  his  face  breath¬ 
lessly. 

Then  the  Honorable  Arthur  Mon¬ 
tague  Starr  took  from  his  breast-pocket 
sundry  papers,  which  he  laid  upon  the 
table.  He  opened  one  of  them  as  one 
opens  a  sheet  map,  and  spread  it  out 
before  her. 

“  Do  you  know  what  this  is?” 

She  looked  at  the  paper,  following 
out  the  thin-drawn  lines,  attempting 
to  read  the  scribbled  pencil-notes  on 
the  margin. 

“  Will  you  believe  me,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  if  I  promise  on  my  word  of 
honor  that  I  do  not  ?” 

The  Honorable  Arthur  gave  a  great 
gasp  of  relief. 

“  I  think  so,”  he  said.  “  I  want  to 
believe  you.” 

“  I  do  not  I^now  what  that  paper  is,” 
she  said. 

“  This  and  these  others  are  drawings 
of  our  frontier  fortifications,  with  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  guns  mounted  -they  are 
obtained  by  bribery.  I  came  in  the 
Mahanaddy  to  make  quite  sure  that 
your  father  was  on  board,  and  then  to 
give  him  .up  to  the  English  authori¬ 
ties.” 

Then  he  is  a — what  you  call  a 
spy 


V” 


The  Honorable  Arthur  nodded  his 
head. 

“  For  your  sake,”  he  said  quietly, 
“  I  took  other  means  to  obtain  these 
plans,  and  in  the  confusion  of  last 
night  your  father  escaped.  I  bungled 
it — you  understand  ?  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  from  him  that  he  has  left 
the  ship  and  is  in  safety  ?” 

Her  eyes  intimated  that  she  had  done 
as  he  suspected. 

“  Listen,”  she  said,  with  a  quaint 
little  air  of  confidence,  leaning  across 
the  table  toward  him  :  “  I  knew  that 
my  father  was  travelling  for  some  po¬ 
litical  purposes — but  he  never  tells  me 
his  affairs.  He  treats  me  as  a  child. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  shoit  of 
money,  and  that  he  could  not  pay  two 
first-class  passages,  and  in  order  to  save 
explanation  1  was  to  pretend  to  he 
alone.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was 
speaking  the  truth. 

“  You  know  I  am  not  that  sort  of 
person.  There  are  women  who  med¬ 
dle  in  these  things,  but  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them.  1  hate  them.  I  like 
peace  and  quiet  and — the — domestic 
things.  You  know  I  am  not  clever.” 

Th^e  Honorable  Arthur  Montague 
Starr  had  laid  his  large  hand  over  hers, 
and  she  was  looking  down  at  it  with  a 
half-reproving  happy  little  smile. 

“  You  are  clever  enough  for  me,”  he 
said. — Temple  Bar. 


VIGNETTES  FROM  NATURE. 


BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 


I. — Spring. 


The  soft  sound  of  water  moving 
among  thousands  of  grass-blades  is  to 
the  hearing  as  the  sweetness  of  spring 
air  to  the  scent.  It  is  so  faint  and  so 
dififnsed  that  the  exact  spot  whence  it 
issues  cannot  bedisoerned,  yet  it  is  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  my  footsteps  are  slower  as  I 
listen.  Yonder  in  the  corners  of  the 
mead  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  some 
ethereal  vapor.  The  sunshine  stays  in 
the  air  there  as  if  the  green  hedges  held 
the  wind  from  brushing  it  away.  Low 


and  plaintive  come  the  notes  of  a  lap¬ 
wing  ;  the  same  notes,  but  tender  with 
love. 

On  this  side  by  the  hedge,  the  ground 
is  a  little  higher  and  dry,  hung  over 
with  the  lengthy  boughs  of  an  oak 
which  give  some  shade.  I  always  feel 
a  sense  of  regret  when  I  see  a  seedling 
oak  in  the  grass.  The  two  green  leaves 
— the  little  stem  so  upright  and  confi¬ 
dent,  and  though  but  a  few  inches  high, 
already  so  completely  a  tree— aie  in 
themselves  beautiful.  Power,  endur¬ 
ance,  grandeur  are  there ;  you  can 
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grasp  all  with  your  hand  and  take  a 
ship  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Time,  that  sweeps  away  evei-ything,  is 
for  awhile  repelled  :  the  oak  will  grow 
when  the  time  we  know*  is  forgotten, 
and  when  felled  will  be  the  mainstay 
and  safety  of  a  generation  in  a  futui'e 
century.  That  the  plant  should  start 
among  the  grass  to  be  severed  by  the 
scythe,  or  crushed  by  cattle,  is  very 
pitiful ;  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  it 
could  be  transplanted  and  protected. 
Of  the  countless  acorns  that  drop  in 
autumn  not  one  in  a  million  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  a  tree  :  a  vast  waste 
of  strength  and  beauty.  From  the 
bushes  by  the  stile  on  the  left  hand 
(which  I  have  just  passed)  follows  the 
long  whistle  of  a  nightingale.  His  nest 
is  near,  he  sings  night  and  day.  Had 
I  waited  on  the  stile,  in  a  few  minutes, 
becoming  used  to  my  presence,  he 
would  have  made  the  hawthorn  vibrate, 
so  powerful  is  his  voice  when  heard 
close  at  hand.  There  is  not  another 
nightingale  along  this  path  for  at  least 
a  mile,  though  it  crosses  meadows  and 
runs  by  hedges  to  all  appearance  equally 
suitable.  But  nightingales  will  not 
puss  their  limits,  they  seem  to  have  a 
marked-out  range  as  strictly  defined  as 
the  line  of  a  geological  map.  They 
will  not  go  over  to  the  next  hedge, 
hardly  into  the  field  on  one  side  of  a 
favorite  spot,  nor  a  yard  farther  along 
the  mound.  Opposite  the  oak  is  a  low 
fence  of  serratid  green.  Just  project¬ 
ing  above  the  edges  of  a  brook  fast¬ 
growing  Hags  have  thrust  up  their 
bayonet-tins.  Beneath,  these  stalks 
are  so  thick  in  the  shallow  places  that 
a  pike  can  scarcely  push  a  way  between 
them.  Over  the  brook  stand  some 
high  maple  trees  :  to  their  thick  foliage 
wood-pigeons  come.  The  entrance  to 
a  coomb— the  widening  mouth  of  a  val¬ 
ley— is  beyond,  with  copses  on  the 
slopes. 

Again  the  plover’s  notes,  this  time 
in  the  field  immediately  behind  :  re¬ 
peated  too  in  the  field  on  the  light 
hand.  One  comes  over,  and  as  he  dies 
he  jerks  a  wing  upward  and  partly 
turns  on  his  side  in  the  air,  rolling  like 
a  vessel  in  a  swell.  He  seems  to  beat 
the  air  sideways,  as  if  against  a  wall, 
not  downward.  This  habit  makes  his 
course  appear  so  uncertain  :  he  may  go 


there,  or  yonder,  or  in  a  third  direc¬ 
tion,  more  undecided  than  a  staitled 
snipe.  Is  there  a  little  vanity  in  that 
wanton  flight?  Is  there  a  little  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  spring-freshened  colors 
of  his  plumage  and  pride  in  the  dainty 
touch  of  his  wings  on  the  sweet  wind  ? 
His  love  is  watching  his  wayward  course. 
He  prolongs  it.  He  has  but  a  few  yards 
to  fly  to  reach  the  well-known  feeding- 
ground  by  the  brook  where  the  grass  is 
short — perhaps  it  has  been  eaten  olf  by 
sheep.  It  is  a  straight  and  easy  line — 
as  a  starling  would  fly.  The  plover 
thinks  nothing  of  a  straight  line  :  ho 
winds  first  with  the  curve  of  the  hedge, 
then  rises,  uttering  his  cry,  aslant, 
wheels  and  returns.  Now  this  way, 
direct  at  me,  as  if  his  object  was  to  dis¬ 
play  his  snowy  breast ;  suddenly  rising 
aslant  again,  he  wheels  once  more,  and 
goes  right  away  from  his  object  over 
above  the  field  whence  he  came.  An¬ 
other  moment  and  he  returns,  and  so 
to  and  fro,  and  round  and  round,  till, 
with  a  sidelong  unexpected  sweep,  ho 
alights  by  the  brook.  He  stands  a 
minute,  then  utters  his  cry,  and  runs  a 
yard  or  so  forward.  In  a  little  while  a 
second  plover  arrives  from  the  field  be¬ 
hind — he  loo  dances  a  maze  in  the  air 
before  he  settles.  Soon  a  third  joins 
them.  They  ifre  visible  at  that  spot 
because  the  grass  is  short ;  elsewhere 
they  would  be  hidden.  If  one  of  these 
rises  and  flies  to  and  fro,  almost  in¬ 
stantly  another  follows,  and  then  it  is 
indeed  a  dance  before  they  alight.  The 
wheeling,  maze-tracing,  devious  wind¬ 
ings  continue  till  the  eye  wearies  and 
rests  with  pleasure  on  a  passing  butter¬ 
fly.  These  birds  have  nests  in  the 
meadows  adjoining  ;  tWtey  meet  here  as 
a  common  feeding-ground.  Presently 
they  will  disperse,  each  returning  to 
his  mat^  at  the  nest.  Half  an  hour 
afterward  they  will  meet  once  more 
either  here  or  on  the  wing. 

In  this  manner  they  spend  their  time 
from  dawn,  through  the  flower-grow¬ 
ing  day,  till  dusk.  When  the  sun 
arises  over  the  hill  into  the  sky  already 
blue  the  plovers  have  been  up  a  long 
while.  All  the  busy  morning  they  go 
to  and  fro  :  the  busy  morning  when  the 
wood-pigeons  cannot  rest  in  the  copses 
on  the  coomb  side,  but  continually  fly 
in  and  out ;  when  the  blackbirds  whis- 
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tie  ill  the  oaks  ;  when  the  bluebells 
gleam  with  purplish  lustre.  At  noon¬ 
tide  in  the  dry  heat  it  is  pleasant  to 
listen  to  the  sound  of  water  moving 
among  the  thousand  thousand  grass- 
blades  of  the  mead.  The  flower-grow¬ 
ing  day  lengthens  out  beyond  the  sun¬ 
set,  and  till  the  hedges  are  dim  the  lap¬ 
wings  db  not  cease. 

Leaving  now  the  shade  of  the  oak  I 
follow  the  path  into  the  meadow  on  the 
right,  stepping  by  the  way  over  a  stream¬ 
let  which  diffuses  its  rapid  current 
broadcast  over  the  sward  till  it  collects 
again  and  pours  into  the  brook.  This 
next  meadow  is  somewhat  more  raised 
and  not  watered  ;  tho  grass  is  high  and 
full  of  buttercups.  Before  I  have  gone 
twenty  yards  a  lapwing  rises  out  in  the 
field,  rushes  toward  me  through  the  air 
and  circles  round  my  head,  making  as 
if  to  dash  at  me,  and  uttering  shrill 
cries.  Immediately  another  comes  from 
the  mead  behind  the  oak  ;  then  a  third 
from  over  the  hedge,  and  also  those 
that  have  been  feeding  by  the  bank, 
till  [  am  encircled  with  them.  They 
wheel  round,  -dive,  rise  aslant,  cry  and 
wheel  again,  always  close  over  me,  till 
I  have  walked  some  distance,  when  one 
by  one  they  fall  off,  and,  still  uttering 
threats,  retire.  There  is  a  nest  in  this 
meadow,  and,  although  it  is  no  doubt 
a  long  way  from  the  path,  my  presence 
even  in  the  field,  large  as  it  is,  is  re¬ 
sented.  The  couple  who  imagine  them¬ 
selves  threatened  are  quickly  joined  by 
their  friends,  and  there  is  no  rest  till  I 
have  left  their  treasures  far  behind. 

4c  *  »  *  * 

II. — The  Green  Corn. 

Pure  color  almost  always  gives  the 
idea  of  fire,  or  rather  it  is  perhaps  as  if 
a  light  shone  through  as  well  as  the 
color  itself.  The  fresh  green  blade  of 
corn  is  like  this — so  pellucid,  so  clear 
and  pure  in  its  green  as  to  seem  to 
shine  with  color.  It  is  not  brilliant — 
not  a  surface  gleam  nor  an  enamel — it 
is  stained  through.  Beside  the  moist 
clods  the  slender  flags  arise,  filled  with 
the  sweetness  of  the  earth.  Out  of  the 
darkness  under — that  darkness  which 
knows  110  day  save  when  the  plough¬ 
share  opens  its  chinks — they  have  come 
to  the  light.  To  the  light  they  have 
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brought  a  color  which  will  attract  the 
sunbeams  from  now  till  harvest.  They 
fall  more  pleasantly  on  the  corn,  toned, 
as  if  they  mingled  with  it.  Seldom  do 
we  realize  that  the  world  is  practically 
no  thicker  to  us  than  the  print  of  our 
footsteps  on  the  path.  Upon  that  sur¬ 
face  we  walk  and  act  our  comedy  of 
life,  and  what  is  beneath  is  nothing  to 
us.  But  it  is  out  from  that  under¬ 
world,  from  the  dead  and  the  unknown, 
from  the  cold,  moist  ground  that  these 
green  blades  have  sprung.  Yonder  a 
steam-plough  pants  up  the  hill,  groan¬ 
ing  with  its  own  strength,  yet  all  that 
strength  and  might  of  wheels,  and  pis¬ 
ton,  and  chains  cannot  drag  from  the 
earth  one  single  blade  like  these.  Force 
cannot  make  it ;  it  must  grow — an  easy 
word  to  speak  or  write,  in  fact  full  of 
potency. 

It  is  this  mystery— of  growth  and 
life,  of  beauty  and  sweetness  and  color, 
and  sun-loved  ways  starting  forth  from 
tho  clods— that  gives  the  corn  its  power 
over  me.  Somehow  I  identify  mvself 
with  it ;  I  live  again  as  I  see  it.  \’ear 
by  year  it  is  the  same,  and  when  I  see 
it  I  feel  that  I  have  once  more  entered 
on  a  new  life.  And  to  my  fancy,  the 
spring,  with  its  green  corn,  its  violets, 
and  hawthorn  leaves,  and  increasing 
song,  .grows  yearly  dearer  and  more 
dear  to  this  our  ancient  earth.  So 
many  centuries  have  flown.  Now  it  is 
tho  manner  with  all  natural  things  to 
gather  as  it  were  by  smallest  particles. 
The  merest  grain  of  sand  drifts  unseen 
into  a  crevice,  and  by  and  by  another  ; 
after  a  while  there  is  a  heap  ;  a  century 
and  it  is  a  mound,  and  then  every  one 
observes  and  comments  on  it.  Time 
itself  has  gone  on  like  this  ;  the  years 
have  accumulated,  first  in  drifts,  then 
in  heaps,  and  now  a  vast  mound,  to 
which  the  mountains  are  knolls,  rises 
up  and  overshadows  us. .  Time  lies 
heavy  on  the  world.  The  old,  old 
earth  is  glad  to  turn  from  the  cark  and 
care  of  driftless  centuries  to  the  first 
sweet  blades  of  green. 

There  is  sunshine  to-day,  after  rain, 
and  every  lark  is  singing.  Across  the 
vale  a  broad  cloud-shadow  descends  the 
hillside,  is  lost  in  the  hollow,  and  pres¬ 
ently,  without  warning,  slips  over  the 
edge,  crossing  swiftly  along  the  green 
tips.  The  sunshine  follows — the  warm- 
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er  for  its  momentary  absence.  Far, 
far  down  in  a  grassy  coomb  stands  a 
solitary  corn-rick,  conical-roofed,  cast¬ 
ing  a  lonely  shadow — marked  because 
so  solitary — and  beyond  it  on  the  ris¬ 
ing  slope  is  a  brown  copse.  The  leaf¬ 
less  l)ranches  take  a  brown  tint  in  the 
sunlight ;  on  the  summit  above  there 
is  furze  ;  then  more  hill-lines  drawn 
against  the  sky.  In  the  tons  of  the 
dark  pines  at  the  corner  of  tne  copse, 
could  the  glance  sustain  itself  to  see 
them,  there  are  finches  warming  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sunbeams.  The  thick 
needles  shelter  them  from  the  current 
of  air,  and  the  sky  is  bluer  above  the 
pines.  Their  hearts  are  full  already  of 
the  happy  days  to  come,  when  the 
moss  yonder  by  the  beech,  and  the 
lichen  on  the  fir  trunk,  and  the  loose 
fibres  caught  in  the  fork  of  an  unbend¬ 
ing  bough  shall  furnish  forth  a  suffi¬ 
cient  mansion  for  their  young.  An¬ 
other  broad  cloud-shadow,  and  another 
warm  embrace  of  sunlight.  All  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  green  corn  bow  at 
the  word  of  command  as  the  wind 
rushes  over  them. 

There  is  largeness  and  freedom  here. 
Broad  as  the  down  and  free  as  the  wind, 
the  thought  can  roam  high  over  the 
narrow  roofs  in  -the  vale.  Nature  has 
aflixed  no  bounds  to  thought.  All  the 
palings,  and  walls,  and  crooked  fences 
deep  down  yonder  are  artificial.  The 
fetters  and  traditions  ;  the  routine,  the 


dull  roundabout  which  deadens  the 
spirit  like  the  cold  moist  earth,  are  the 
merest  nothing.  Here  it  is  easy  with 
the  physical  eye  to  look  over  the  high¬ 
est  roof  which  must  also  always  be  the 
narrowest.  The  moment  the  eye  of  the 
mind  is  filled  with  the  beauty  of  things 
natural  an  equal  freedom  and  width  of 
view  comes  to  it.  Step  aside  from  the 
trodden  footpath  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  throwing  away  the  petty  cynicism 
bred  of  petty  hopes  disappointed.  Step 
out  upon  the  broad  down  beside  the 
green  corn,  and  let  its  freshness  become 
part  of  life. 

The  wind  passes  and  it  bends — let 
the  wind,  too,  pass  over  the  spirit. 
From  the  cloud-shadow  it  emerges  to 
the  sunshine — let  the  heart  come  out 
from  the  shadow  of  roofs  to  the  open 
glow  of  the  sky.  High  above,  the 
songs  of  the  larks  fall  as  rain — receive 
it  with  open  hands.  Pure  is  the  color 
of  the  green  flags,  the  slender  pointed 
blades — let  the  thought  be  pure  as  the 
light  that  shines  through  that  color. 
Broad  are'the  downs  and  open  the  as¬ 
pect — gather  the  breadth  and  largeness 
of  view.  Never  can  that  view  be  wide 
enough  and  large  enough,  there  will 
always  be  room  to  aim  higher.  As  the 
air  of  the  hills  enriches  the  blood,  so 
let  the  presence  of  these  beautiful  things 
enrich  the  inner  sense. — Longman's 
Magazine. 
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A  LONG  struggle  for  fame,  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  the 
sweetening  of  a  character.  There  comes 
a  time  when  even  the  most  vaulting 
ambition  is  forced  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  means  to  an  end  :  when 
Uie  most  hopeful  mind,  parleying  with 
itself  in  one  of  the  silent  colloquies 
that  make  up  so  much  of  any  thought¬ 
ful  life,  must  relinquish  its  greatest 
and  most  permanent  desire,  and,  as  it 
were,  sit  down  at  last  with  its  hands 
before  it,  having  failure  as  companion. 
That  time  had  come  to  John  Elliot. 

He  stood  alone  by  the  fire  of  his  cosey 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXII.,  No.  2. 


writing-room  to  face  his  dark  hour.  It 
was  four  o’clock  of  a  winter  afternoon, 
and  the  gloom  of  night  was  already 
gathering  over  London.  The  ragged 
gray  clouds  seemed  to  concentrate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sky  and  bend  lower  and 
lower  over  the  city.  That  mechanical 
waif  of  civilization,  the  lamplighter, 
was  going  his  jerky  round  in  Eaton 
Square,  inserting  his  mysterious  pole 
intrusively  into  the  privacy  of  the  gas- 
lamps,  and  changing  their  gloom  to 
glitter.  As  John  Elliot  stood  gazing 
over  the  stained  glass  that  formed  a 
bulwark  between  the  interior  of  his 
sanctum  and  the  curious  glances  of 
passers-by,  the  lamplighter’s  dark  fig- 
17 
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nre  paused  opposite  to  him.  The  pole 
was  thrust  up  iuto  the  lamp.  A  trem¬ 
bling  tongue  of  flame  shot  forth.  The 
dark  figure  hurried  on  and  disappeared 
round  the  corner.  John  Elliot  looked 
at  the  flame  and  sighed  heavily.  Why 
had  not  the  hidden  force  (hat  had  dow¬ 
ered  him  so  richly  with  ambition, 
touched  his  imagination  with  a  torch 
until  the  fire  of  genius  sprang  up  within 
him  to  light  the  souls  of  men  ?  It 
seemed  hard. 

He  had  desired  so  deeply  to  be  a 
genius. 

In  the  years  of  youth  he  had  thought 
he  was  one.  In  manhood  he  had  begun 
to  doubt  it.  Xow  he  doubted  no 
longer  ;  he  knew.  He  had  to  face  the 
fact  of  the  everlasting  lack  in  him  of 
what  he  longed  for  with  a  passion  that 
was  engrossing.  He  felt  very  bitter. 
That  he  was  rich  and  well  known  was 
no  consolation  to  him.  So  many  men 
had  money,  so  many  men  had  position. 
Even  the  respectable  eminence  he  had 
attained  to  in  the  world  of  letters  gave 
to  him  merely  a  point  of  view  from 
which  he  could  see  more  clearly  than 
many  others  the  heights  that  he  could 
never  scale.  Better  to  be  in  the  valley, 
he  thought  to  himself,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  little  streams  and  the 
grasses,  and  to  ignore  altogether  moun¬ 
tains  that  are  inaccessible.  He  wished, 
as  the  twilight  gathered  closer,  that  he 
had  never  written  a  line,  never  made  a 
sort  of  name,  and  so  given  unknown 
critics  a  right  to  tell  him  the  truth — 
that  he  was  a  failure. 

The  Honorable  John  Elliot,  brother 
of  Lord  Lane,  a  mediocre  though  very 
frequent  speaker  in  the  patient  House 
of  Peers,  had  done  moderately  well  at 
Oxford,  and  had  been  alluded  to  very 
politely  in  the  papers  as  “  a  young  man 
of  promise.”  He  had  only  just  missed 
gaining  several  distinctions  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  among  them  the  Newdigate  ; 
but  ho  had  just  missed.  At  the  Union 
he  had  been  a  self-reliant  and  eager  de¬ 
bater,  and  most  of  his  friends  thought 
that  he  would  mature  this  gift  of  tongue 
ill  the  House  of  Commons,  and  do  well 
for  his  country  on  the  Conservative 
s  de.  When  he  went  down,  however, 
he  declined  to  stand  for  any  constitu¬ 
ency,  and  declared  his  intention — 
rather  too  openly,  perhaps,  in  the  con- 
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fidence  of  youth — of  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  letters.  This  he  according, 
ly  prepared  to  do.  Having  plenty  of 
money,  he  married  a  pretty  woman, 
bought  a  house  in  Eaton  Square,  began 
to  write,  and  to  entertain  editors  to 
dinner. 

The  dinners  were  very  good,  and  the 
editors  all  thought  their  host  had  a 
reat  deal  of  literary  promise.  Thus 
ohn  Elliot’s  career  opened  auspicious¬ 
ly,  and  he  talked  enthusiastically  about 
coming  to  the  front.  The  writing  and 
the  dinners  went  on  for  about  a  year 
without  any  very  marked  result.  Then, 
almost  simultaneously,  a  son  was  born 
to  the  young  writer  and  an  article  of 
his — signed — appeared  in  one  of  the  big 
reviews.  The  son  was  a  great  success, 
the  article  a  distinguished  failure.  Un¬ 
learned  friends  said  the  child  was  love¬ 
ly.  Learned  friends  declared  that  the 
next  article  would  probably  be  a  very 
good  one.  On  the  whole,  the  father  in 
John  Elliot  was  greatly  gratified,  and 
the  author  in  him  was  not  greatly  cast 
down.  The  child  was  presently  short- 
coated,  and  a  second  article  published. 
This  time  there  was  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  critics  that  John 
Elliot  might  gain  considerable  success 
if  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  fiction.  Whether  this  consensus 
was  brought  about  by  two  of  the  facts 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his 
main  contention  in  the  article  being 
incorrect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
At  any  rate,  the  ardent  author  consid¬ 
ered  that  by  this  time  he  might  deem 
himself  “  rising,”  and,  laying  the  criti¬ 
cal  advice  to  heart,  he  proceeded  to 
start  upon  a  novel. 

He  wrote  steadily  and  carefully,  while 
his  son  began  to  acquire  the  important 
arts  of  conversation  and  equilibrium, 
and  at  length  completed  his  heavy  task 
and  published  it  in  three  alarmingly 
fat  volumes.  The  critics  all  alluded  to 
their  size  in  terms  of  doubtful  import, 
and  concluded  that  Mr.  Elliot  would 
do  wonders  when  he  had  cultivated  a 
faculty  for  compression.  The  wings 
of  his  imagination  required  clipping, 
they  said.  His  fancy  was  too  luxu¬ 
riant.  He  lavished  the  wealth  of  his 
exuberance  too  recklessly,  and  “  spread 
himself”  far  too  much. 

While  he  was  reading  the  new8pai)er 
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cuttings  that  set  forth  these  ingenious 
and  unanimous  opinions,  .John  Elliot’s 
little  son  scrambled  on  to  his  knee, 
pulled  some  of  them  out  of  his  hand, 
and  began  to  test  their  flavor  by  thrust¬ 
ing  them  into  his  infant  mouth. 

“  What,  swallowing  opinions  adverse 
to  your  father,  already  ?”  said  Elliot, 
rescuing  the  unappetizing  morsels  with 
rather  a  rueful  smile.  “  That  will 
never  do.  You,  at  least,  must  admire 
me.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

He  held  the  happily  squirming  and 
chuckling  child  at  arm’s  length  for  a 
moment,  and  then  put  him  down  on 
the  carpet  and  left  him  to  play. 

“  And  all  the  world  shall  too,”  Elliot 
added  to  himself  with  the  energetic  de¬ 
termination  of  youth.  “  Every  writer 
falls  into  errors  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  Every  writer  has  to  gradually 
win  his  way  with  the  critics.  I  have 
genius.  I  feel  it  stirring  within  me. 
This  perpetual  and  overwhelming  im¬ 
pulse  to  give  my  thoughts  to  the  world 
in  writing  must  mean  that  I  possess 
latent  power.  I  will  strive  and  I  will 
conquer.” 

So  he  continued  to  produce,  while  his 
son  continued  to  increase  in  wisdom 
and  in  stature.  By  degrees  he  attained, 
as  has  been  said,  to  a  respectable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  letters.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  a  faithful,  but 
decidedly  limited,  number  of  readers, 
and  could  always  find  a  publisher  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  him  a  small  price  for  any 
new  book  he  wrote.  When  he  went  to 
parties  he  occasionally  saw  people  point¬ 
ing  him  out  as  a  celebrity,  and  for 
many  years  his  friends  continued  to 
look  upon  him  with  the  eye  of  faith  as 
a  coming  man. 

All  this  was  pleasant  for  awhile.  But 
as  time  passed  on,  and  little  John  Elliot 
went  to  Eton,  and  the  glitter  of  the 
“  thirties”  was  exchanged  for  the  calm¬ 
er  and  less  sedulous  glow  of  the  “  for¬ 
ties,”  an  anxiety  began  to  steal  over  the 
author.  If  he  ever  meant  to  arrive  at 
all,  he  felt  that  he  must  not  delay  too 
long.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal 
than  to  allow  the  public  to  grow  quiet¬ 
ly  and  indifferently  accustomed  to  you. 
The  unknown  writer  can  more  easily 
achieve  the  dignity  of  a  splash  than  the 
known  writer  who  has  been  at  work  for 
years,  without  causing  one.  John  El¬ 


liot  resolved  to  make  one  final  effort, 
to  pour  all  his  genius — 'if  he  had  any — 
into  one  mould,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  result.  He  would  take  his  time, 
would  do  his  very  best.  Nothing 
should  be  wanting  of  labor  or  of 
thought.  He  selected  one  out  of  many 
conceptions  of  his,  and  was  just  about 
to  start  upon  the  task  of  clothing  it  in 
words,  when  an  interruption  occurred. 

His  wife  died. 

Elliot  had  liked  her  and  found  her  a 
fairly  suitable  companion,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  broken-hearted  at  her  de¬ 
cease.  She  had  been  very  pretty,  but 
not  very  interesting  or  clever,  and  her 
husband’s  tendrils  of  affection  wound 
more  firmly  about  his  son  and  his  am- 
bitio<r  than  they  hed  ever  wound  about 
her.  Ho  buried  her  with  sorrow  but 
without  despair,  and  the  day  after  the 
funeral  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  write 
as  usual.  She  had  never  been  ambi¬ 
tious  for  him,  and  that  was  a  great  lack 
in  her.  His  son,  meanwhile,  returned 
to  Eton  and  began  to  do  wonders  both 
in  form  and  on  the  cricket  field.  He 
studied  and  played  with  equal  energy 
and  success,  and  at  last  reached  a  cli¬ 
max  of  triumph  in  becoming  captain  of 
the  school  and  captain  of  the  eleven 
during  one  and  the  same  term. 

John  Elliot  received  the  news  in  his 
library  with  keen  delight.  He  was  in 
good  spirits  that  day,  for  the  book 
seemed  to  him  to  bo  going  on  well. 
He  had  just  escaped  from  an  impasse 
in  which  he  had  been  stuck  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miserable  days,  and  somehow  the 
success  of  his  son  seemed  to  prophesy 
his  own  success  in  a  higher  walk  of  life. 
John  Elliot  always  had  a  difliculty  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  less  may 
give  birth  to  the  greater.  Although  he 
had  never  been  captain  of  a  school  or 
of  an  eleven,  he  clearly  felt  that  his 
boy  owed  that  dual  sublimity  of  eleva¬ 
tion  in  some  vague  way  to  him.  He 
laid  the  letter  which  brought  the  news 
with  a  gay  hand  upon  his  table,  and 
continued  his  wiiting  in  a  glowing 
spirit  of  ardor.  Ho  felt  that  now  in¬ 
deed  he  could  do  his  very  best. 

But  the  book  was  long  in  coming  to 
the  birth,  for  Elliot  was  so  determined 
to  do  himself  full  justice,  and  not  to 
hurry,  that  he  even  held  himself  delib¬ 
erately  back,  would  not  write  a  mo- 
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ment  after  his  brain  felt  the  least 
fatigued,  and  frequently  gave  himself 
a  holiday,  so  that  his  health  might  not 
suffer.  He  recognized  the  terrible  en¬ 
tanglement  between  body  and  mind, 
that  monotonous  liaison  which  has 
been  fruitful  of  so  much  misery  and 
disappointment. 

He  hastened  very  slowly  indeed. 

At  length,  his  Eton  career  over, 
John  Elliot,  Junior — for  father  and 
son  only  possessed  the  one  Christian 
name  between  them’,  although  they 
were  born  in  a  rank  in  which  of  the 
giving  of  names  there  is  no  end— went 
in  his  turn  to  Oxford  and  began  to  de¬ 
velop  and  to  mature  with  an  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity.  He  was  so  full  of  life 
that  his  unresting  energy  spent  itself 
in  a  thousand  directions.  He  was  the 
most  competent  practical  joker  of  his 
year,  among  other  things,  and  his' 
tutors  stood  amazed  at  the  boundless 
facility  which  enabled  him  to  pass  ex¬ 
aminations  for  which  he  had  done  ob¬ 
viously  little  or  no  work.  Everything 
interested  him,  from  philosophy  to  bar¬ 
maids,  and  his  strong  intellectuality 
could  not  render  him  academic,  tem¬ 
pered,  as  it  was,  by  a  passion  for  skit¬ 
tles  and  an  immense  reverence  and  love 
for  rat-hunting  and  the  use  of  the 
gloves.  He  set  Oxford  on  fire  and 
moved  amid  the  conflagration  with  a 
distinguished  unconsciousness  which 
did  infinite  credit  to  his  breeding,  and 
as  his  morals  were  at  present  in  a  state 
of  quiescence,  no  scandal  marred  the 
pleasant  completeness  of  his  collegiate 
career. 

He  went  on  learning  more  and  more 
of  life  While  his  father  went  on  writing, 
and  took  a  first  in  Greats  just  at  th^e 
moment  that  the  third  volume  of  the 
mighty  work  was  got  upon  the  stocks. 
Then  he  went  down  from  Oxford,  and 
in  Eaton  Square  the  question  arose, 
what  was  he  to  do  ?  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion — for  his  tastes  were  so  various 
and  so  violent  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
decide  which  of  them  should  perma¬ 
nently  govern  the  others — he  and  his 
father  agreed  that  he  should  travel  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  endeavor  to  become 
definite  in  Europe,  India,  and  possibly 
Japan.  So  the  two'  parted  with  a  gieat 
deal  of  real  sorrow,  being  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  one  another ;  the  father  re- 
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turned  once  more  to  his  writing  and 
his  regulation  holidays,  the  son  left 
England  with  a  friend,  and  began  to 
dive  into  life  more  deeply,  and  develop 
more  ardently  than  ever. 

He  had  a  mania  for  observing  as  well 
as  a  love  of  action,  and  until  he  trav¬ 
elled  he  had  never  realized  what  this 
mania  might  work  in  him.  But  as  the 
months  went  by  a  strange  new  impulse 
arose  in  him — the  impulse  to  write. 
The  madness  of  the  pen  seized  him. 
There,  is  an  old  legend  that  certain 
knives  possessed  such  a  lust  for  blood 
as  drove  them  out  in  the  night  to  com¬ 
mit  murders,  and  that  in  the  dawning 
they  came  back  satiated  and  tapped  at 
their  master’s  window  to  be  let  in.  So 
it  began  to  seem  to  young  John  Elliot 
that  his  pens  were  full  of  a  lust  for 
writing,  full  of  an  uncontrollable  de¬ 
sire  to  set  down  stories,  scenes  of  drama, 
comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  some¬ 
times,  as  he  lay  awake  at  night,  in  an 
Indian  bungalow,  or  in  a  tent  in  the 
Great  Desert,  or  in  the  uneasy  cabin  of 
a  laboring  ship,  he  thoughi  that  they 
were  inscribing  of  their  own  accord  the 
fancies  that  fluttered  through  his  brain. 
He  listened  until  he  actually  heard  the 
creaking  music  of  a  quill  travelling  over 
paper,  then  laughed  at  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion,  turned  over  on  his  pillow,  and  fell 
into  the  vacant  dreamless  sleep  of  youth. 

“  It  must  be  in  the  blood,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  said  to  his  friend,  one  day. 
“  The  governor  writes,  you  know.” 

The  friend  answered  very  little.  He 
was  not  a  reader  of  the  works  of  Elliot 
phre. 

At  last  the  father’s  book  was  fin¬ 
ished.  The  author  laid  his  pen  down 
with  a  sigh,  half  of  regret,  half  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  He  had  lost  a  companion. 
Had  he  earned  a  right  to  fameh  At 
any  rate  he  had  done  his  best.  He  had 
put  forth  all  his  powers.  He  had  re¬ 
written,  revised,  strengthened  his  work, 
gone  over  every  word  of  it  with  a  men¬ 
tal  microscope,  to  find  out  possible 
faults.  If  the  book  were  not  a  success, 
then  his  life  had  been  a  failure,  and  he 
resolved  that  he  would  never  write  an¬ 
other  line.  It  was  accepted  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  brought  out  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  type,  binding,  and  general 
get-up.  Then  came  the  verdict  of  the 
critics.  They  were  unanimous  in  find- 
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iug  some  merit  in  tlie  work,  but  they 
were  also  strangely  unanimous  in  dis¬ 
covering  many  faults  in  it.  Mr.  Elliot 
had  two  manners,  they  said,  like  cer¬ 
tain  painters  and  musicians.  This 
book  was  an  example  of  his  second 
manner.  They  advised  him  to  return 
to  his  first.  lie  was  endeavoring  to  fly  • 
too  high,  they  declared.  The  signs  of 
labor  and  of  over-elaboration  rendered 
his  work  far  from  cheerful  reading.  In 
it  he  seemed  presumptuously  to  meas¬ 
ure  himself  with  the  mightiest  masters 
of  fiction.  In  greater  modesty  he  might 
lind  greater  salvation.  The  book  did 
not  go  well  with  the  libraries.  The 
faithful  few,  as  usual,  sent  orders  for 
it,  but  though  they  were  very  faithful, 
they  were  very  few.  No  general  inter¬ 
est  was  roused,  and  a  book  of  short 
stories — very  short — by  a  young  lady, 
that  came  out  soon  afterward,  com¬ 
pletely  took  the  very  gentle  breeze  out 
of  .lohn  Elliot’s  sails. 

This  winter  afternoon,  standing  by 
the  fireside,  he  at  length  forced  him¬ 
self  to  realize  his  final  failure.  The 
last  critique  on  his  book  had  reached 
him.  It  gave  him  no  quarter.  It  told 
him  roundly  that  his  work  suffered 
from  the  one  unpardonable  fault  of 
dulness.  It  did  not  hold  the  attention. 
It  clamored  for  skipping. 

“  I  hav'  failed  finally,”  Elliot  said 
to  himself,  as  the  lamplighter  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  direction  of  Ebury  Street, 
“finally,  finally.” 

He  repeated  the  word  mechanically 
over  and  over  again,  as  he  looked  out 
into  the  gradually  darkening  square. 
He  held  in  his  hand  thecritioue  he  had 
just  been  reading,  and  now  he  ran  his 
eyes  drearily  over  it  again,  until  they 
lit  on  the  final  words  : — 

“  Nevertheless,  after  all  has  been  said 
that  can  be  said  against  it,  the  book 
shows  cleverness,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  a  man  of  promise.” 

A  sudden  flash  of  almost  tragic  anger 
lit  up  Elliot’s  face  as  he  cast  the  jour¬ 
nal  down  upon  the  floor. 

“  A  man  of  promise  !”  he  exclaimed 
with  extreme  bitterness.  “  And  I  am 
fifty-one,  and  have  been  writing  stead¬ 
ily  for  over  five-and-twenty  years  ! 
Good  God  !  There  shall  be  an  end  of 
it.  I  have'  done.  No  critic  shall  say 
that  of  me  again.  No  critic  shall  say 


anything  of  me.  If  I  were  as  old  as 
Methuselah,  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  they  would  still  say  1  was  a 
man  of  promise  !” 

He  sank  down  in  his  chair,  leaned 
his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  dropped 
his  head  upon  them. 

When  he  lifted  his  head  again,  the 
black  sleeve  of  his  coat  was  wet  with 
tears. 

II. 

John  Elliot  and  his  son  were  smok¬ 
ing  together  after  a  quiet  dinner.  It 
was  eleven  o’clock,  and  a  cold,  wet 
night ;  but  the  room  looked  cheerful, 
for  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  fire 
blazed,  and  a  shaded  lamp  gave  just 
enough  light  to  encourage  intimate 
conversation,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
word-spinning  that  seems  appropriate 
to  the  glare  of  gas  or  the  frosty  radi¬ 
ance  of  electricity. 

The  wanderer  had  returned  that  very 
afternoon,  bronzed,  steeped  in  the 
energy  that  only  bounding  health  can 
give,  full  of  thoughts  born  of  blessed 
travel,  full  of  a  crisp  vitality  that  struck 
out  sparks,  even  from  the  weary  who 
came  in  contact  with  it.  Ho  had  the 
broad  air  of  the  world,  not  the  limited 
but  satisfied  air  of  London.  As  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  talking 
eagerly  in  a  nimbus  of  smoke  that  he 
blew  away  as  easily  as  he  would  have 
blown  away  a  trouble  just  then,  ho 
seemed  to  breathe  out  something  of  the 
immensity  of  many  lands,  to  exhale  the 
freshness  of  a  thousand  recently  gath¬ 
ered  experiences.  He  looked  a  strong 
flower  of  youth  just  unfolding. 

His  father,  gray,  weary,  with  the 
ended  manner  that  failure  brings  with 
it,  woke  into  a  momentary  life  as  he 
sat  opposite  to  him,  and  saw  the  fire¬ 
light  dance  over  his  close  brown  hair 
and  his  saliemt  eager  face.  John  Elliot 
felt  for  the  moment  young,  as  an  old 
man  may  feel  in  watching  from  his  win¬ 
dow  a  spring  dawn  over  a  garden  in 
which  the  buds  are  opening. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  find  the  placidity  of  re¬ 
turn  to  the  dead  level  of  London  rather 
overwhelming,  Jack  ?”  he  asked  pres¬ 
ently.  “  Coming  back  to  what  one  has 
always  known  from  what  one  has  just 
known  is  rather  like  kissing  one’s  nurse 
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after  dallying  with  an  enchantiess. 
Can  you  settle  down  ?” 

“  Yes,  father,  1  can  now.  I  have 
found  someUiing  while  I  have  been 
away,  and  brought  it  back  with  me.” 

“  Among  your  curios?” 

His  son  laughed,  a  laugh  with  the 
true  ring  of  the  golden  age  in  it. 
t  “  No,  but  I  want  to  unpack  it  now, 
and  to  you.  I  know  you  will  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

“  Yes  ?” 

The  young  man’s  face  flushed,  and 
his  eyes  grew  serious.  He  pressed  his 
strong  hands  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

“  I  have  found  an  ambition  and 
brought  it  home.  You  know  what  a 
number  of  tastes  I  had  when  I  went 
away.  Well,  at  last  one  has  acted  the 
part  of  Moses’  serpent,  and  swallowed 
up  all  the  other  serpents,  just  as  it 
must  have  happened  to  you  when  you 
were  young.  I  want  to  write.  I  must 
write.” 

A  curious  shadow  flitted  over  the 
elder  man’s  face. 

“  My  ambition,”  he  ssiid  in  a  low, 
inward  voice.  ”  How  things  repeat 
themselves  !” 

“  1  found  out  that  I  must,  when  I 
was  travelling,”  Jack  went  on,  with  an 
unself-conscious  excitement  that  was 
intensely  attractive.  “  All  that  I  saw 
and  felt  fed  something  in  me.  I  had 
the  sense  of  storing  away  material,  and 
one  day  I  knew  that  I  must  give  out  a 
sort  of  pemmican  of  all  1  had  taken  in. 
It  gets  worked  up  together  in  the  mind, 
doesn’t  it,  until  at  last  it  is  ready. 
Then  one  should  begin.  Haven’t  you 
found  that  ?” 

His  father  did  not  answer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  He  was  meditating  on  the 
tragedy  of  birth  which  painful  death 
brings  home  with  so  much  force  to  the 
mind.  The  blind  rushing  into  life  of 
enthusiasms,  ambitions,  seemed  to  him 
just  then  as  sad  as  the  tirst  waking  of 
an  infant  to  a  short  existence  of  starva¬ 
tion,  tricked  out  with  cruelty,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  that  strange,  enigmatic  sleep 
that  awaits  us.  But  how  could  he  say 
so  to  this  lad  of  twenty-five  ? 

”  I  have  found  things.  Jack,”  he 
said,  at  last,  ”  that  I  have  wished  after¬ 
ward  T  could  lose,  and  without  regret. 
Ambition  has  been  one  of  them.” 

His  tone  was  profoundly  sad,  in  spite 


of  his  effort  to  render  it  light,  and  he 
looked  away  from  his  son  into  the  fire 
with  a  dreary  gaze  that  damped  the 
young  man’s  eager  enthusiasm. 

”  But  a  man  can  do  nothing  unless 
he  has  ambition,  father,”  Jack  said, 
rather  tentatively.  ‘‘  You  have  been 
•  working  all  your  life,  and  you  have 
been  successful.  If  you  had  had  no 
ambition — ” 

‘‘You  say  I  have  been  successful. 
What  makes  you  think  so  ?  Because  a 
few  people  know  my  name  when  it 
comes  up  in  conversation,  and  try  to 
remember  whether  I  am  a  politician  or 
a  financier  or  an  author  ?  My  ambi¬ 
tion  once  soared  higher  than  that. 
Jack,  I  meant  to  bury  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  my  own  heart.  My  pride  told 
me  to  do  so,  but  you  are  always  frank 
with  me,  and  even  a  father  should  not 
bolster  himself  up  with  false  dignity. 
I  will  be  frank  with  you.  My  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  my  happiness  for  years, 
but  now  it  is  my  curse.” 

He  got  up,  went  to  his  writing-table 
and  opened  a  drawer.  Then  he  came 
back  with  a  weekly  journal  in  his  hand. 
His  face  flushed  painfully,  like  a  boy’s, 
as  he  held  it  out  to  his  son. 

‘‘  Read  that.  Jack,”  he  said. 

He  sat  down  again  and  went  on 
smoking,  pulling  at  his  cigar  hard. 
The  flush  lingered  on  his  face,  and 
deepened  as  the  young  man  read.  At 
last  Jack  laid  the  paper  down  on  his 
knees,  and  looked  at  his  father.  John 
Elliot  laughed,  and,  touching  his  breast 
with  his  right  hand,  said — 

‘‘  You  see  before  you  a  man  of  prom¬ 
ise,  Jack,  and,  believe  me,  a  man  of 
promise  who  is  old  is  one  of  the  saddest 
creatures  in  the  world.  Come,  now, 
have  a  whiskey  and-soda,  We  need 
not  be  unnecessarily  dismal  this  first 
night  that  we  are  together.  Only,  think 
well  before  you  enter  the  lists.  To  be 
worsted  is  to  be  wounded — badly.” 

His  son  had  got  up  with  a  distinctly 
awkward  air,  arid  was  busying  himself 
in  the  composition  of  a  long  drink 
rather  fussily.  There  was  a  flush  on 
.his  face,  too.  His  affection  for  bis  fa¬ 
ther  was  great,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
sympathetic  without  suggesting  the 
pity  that  the  sensitive  ally  with  con¬ 
tempt.  And  then,  too,  another  mental 
feeling  complicated  the  situation.  The 
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youth  in  him  was  entirely  unconvinced, 
entirely  undaunted,  and  hopeful  and 
desirous.  He  thought  sadly  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  disappointment,  yet  his  father’s 
words  seemed  to  predict  no  sorrow  for 
those  walking  in  his  footsteps.  Be¬ 
tween  them,  despite  their  love  and 
their  sympathy,  was  the  innate  an 
tagonism  of  youth  and  age.  They 
were  at  enmity,  although  they  loved 
each  other.  One  listened  to  the  knock 
at  the  door,  the  other  knocked.  That 
was  the  difference  between  them. 

At  last  Jack’s  drink  was  mixed  al¬ 
most  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  came 
back  slowly  to  the  fire.  He  took  a  sip, 
puffed  furiously  at  his  cigar,  and  then 
spoke  out  of  the  smoke,  with  an  un¬ 
easy',  careful  accent. 

“  Surely  you  don’t  care  for  a  critic, 
pater,”  he  said.  “  One  man’s  opinion 
is  only  one  man’s  opinion,  even  in 
print.” 

‘‘  They  all  say  the  same,  and  the 
public  agrees  with  them.” 

“  Follows  them  ?” 

”  No,  Jack,  the  public  thinks  for 
itself  more  than  the  critics  like  to  sup¬ 
pose.  In  this  case  it  thinks  as  they  do, 
aud  it  thinks  rightly.  1  accept  my 
limitations  once  and  for  all,  now,  but 
I  work  within  them  no  more-.” 

lie  threw  his  cigar  end  into  the  fire. 

‘‘You  will  give  up  writing?”  his 
sou  asked. 

‘‘  I  have  done  so,”  Elliot  answered 
quietly,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  press¬ 
ing  his  lips  together  lest  his  son  should 
see  that  they  were  trembling. 

There  was  a  silence  lasting  several 
minutes.  Then  Jack  suddenly  strode 
across  the  rug  and  seized  his  father’s 
hand,  pressing  it  hard. 

‘‘  It’s  a  damned  nuisance,  pater,” 
he  said  rather  loud,  with  a  tremble  in 
his  young  voice.  ‘‘  I — I  know.” 

John  Elliot  returned  his  warm  grasp. 
In  thinking  over  that  moment  after¬ 
ward,  he  could  never  tell -whet  her  he 
felt  most  humiliated,  most  touched,  or 
most  benumbed  and  finished.  That 
hand-clasp  of  his  son  was  the  period 
put  to  the  story  of  his  career. 

So  he  thought  then. 

With  a  husky  “  Good-night,  my 
boy,”  he  turned  from  the  fire,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  rather  hastily. 

Jack  stood  looking  at  the  door. 


thoughtfully,  with  a  great  gravity  in 
his  face. 

“  Poor  old  chap  !”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  at  last.  ”  Poor  old  chap  !  But — ” 

He  swung  round  from  the  fire,  seat¬ 
ed  himself  at  his  father’s  writing-table, 
searched  till  he  came  upon  some  blank 
foolscap,  selected  a  quill  with  obvious 
hurry,  and  began  to  write  with  an  al¬ 
most  careless  dash  and  vigor. 

It  was  the  old  antagonism  of  youth 
and  age. 

He  wrote  on  till  the  dawn,  while 
above-stairs  John  Elliot  lay  awake, 
staring,  till  a  gray  glimmer  defined 
vaguely  the  position,  in  the  black  room, 
of  the  window. 

The  younger  generation  was  knock¬ 
ing  at  thSdoor  with  a  ringing  hope  and 
self  confidence. 

III. 

John  Elliot  felt  like  an  old  soldier, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  army, 
and  does  not  know  whether  to  relapse 
upon  committees,  roses,  boards,  poli¬ 
tics,  or  sitting  in  the  sun.  Unlike 
many  rich  and  well-born  men  he  had 
created  for  himself  a  life,  and  had  lived 
in  it  for  years.  But  now  the  critics 
and  the  public  had  brought  the  short 
service  system  into  force.  He  left  the 
army,  without  any  medals.  What  was 
he  to  do  ? 

At  first  he  had  entertained  some 
vague  idea  of  living  in  his  son’s  life. 
There  was  a  very  strong  bond  of  affec¬ 
tion  between  them.  Despite  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  ages,  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble,  he  thought.  But  he  found  that 
he  was  mistaken.  Life  was  colored 
differently  for  them.  The  rose-colored 
view  and  the  gray  ref  used  to  harmonize 
perfectly  together.  When  spring  and 
autumn  try  to  walk  arm-in-arm  they 
are  apt  to  get  out  of  step.  So  it  was 
with  the  Elliots  for  a  time.  They  got 
out  of  step,  and  could  not  stroll  along 
quite  smoothly  together.  Their  prog¬ 
ress  became  a  dot-and-go-one  affair, 
which  they  both  saw  silently  to  be  in¬ 
artistic.  So  they  unlinked  their  arms. 

The  weariness  of  the  one  could  not 
help  striving  against  the  fervid  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  other,  and  when  cynicism 
peeps  out  of  its  kennel,  showing  its 
teeth  and  ready  to  bark,  hope  retreats 
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withiu  doors,  saddened,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  at  heart  still  undaunted. 

Father  and  sou  had  not  got  on  quite 
well  together  for  some  time,  when  one 
day  something  occurred  that  seemed 
likely  to  separate  them  still  more 
widely. 

John  Elliot  discovered,  quite  by 
chance,  that  Jack  had  begun  to  write, 
despite  the  conversation  of  the  first 
evening  after  his  return  from  abroad. 
The  discovery  was  made  one  morning 
when  Elliot  sat  down  after  breakfast 
to  write  a  letter.  He  turned  over  the 
blotting-book  to  find  a  sheet  of  note- 
j)aper,  and  some  foolscap,  closely  scrib¬ 
bled  over,  fell  out.  For  the  moment 
Elliot  fancied  that  it  was  some  old 
work  of  his — for  Jack’s  penmanship 
closely  resembled  his  own — but  on  tak¬ 
ing  it  up  and  examining  it,  he  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  recog¬ 
nized  Jack’s  hand,  and,  running  his 
eyes  over  the  page,  he  found  himself 
plunged  into  a  strongly  dramatic  scene 
that  was  evidentlv  part  of  a  long  work 
of  fiction.  Unable  to  guess  what  had 
gone  before  it,  or  to  know  what  was  to 
come  after,  Elliot  was  nevertheless 
firmly  seized  and  interested.  Almost, 
without  reflecting  what  he  was  doing, 
he  read  to  the  end.  The  scene  broke 
off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  and  instinctively  he  caught  hold 
of  a  pen  with  the  intention  of  continu¬ 
ing  it.  The  custom  of  authorship  laid 
a  hand  on  him  for  the  moment.  Then 
he  recollected  himself  and  put  the  sheet 
down  slowly.  To  his  surprise  his  first 
feeling  was  one  of  keen  anger.  He 
felt  as  if  his  son  had  committed  an  act 
deliberately  foolish,  if  not  wicked. 
Had  he  not  humiliated  himself  to  give 
to  Jack  the  teaching  of  experience? 
He  crumpled  the  paper  up  in  his  hand 
with  the  sensation  of  one  who  kills 
some  loathsome  insect.  But  then  the 
momentary  impulse  passed  away,  and 
he  smoothed  the  sheet  out  again. 
After  all,  it  was  inevitable  that  Jack 
should  learn  by  his  own  deeds  only.  It 
is  always  so  in  life,  otherwise  life  would 
almost  cease  to  be  life.  Nature  does 
not  allow  her  designs  to  be  interfered 
with.  Enthusiasms,  ambitions,  will 
rush  into  being  while  the  world  lasts, 
re-incarnated,  expelled  from  one  soul, 
only  to  find  refuge  in  another. 


August, 

So  Jack  was  writing,  doing  that 
strange  work  in  the  dark  that  is  so 
fascinating  and  yet  so  fearful.  “  What 
can  be  the  idea  on  which  the  fabric  of 
his  story  rests  ?”  the  father  wondered 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  again  over  the  fools¬ 
cap.  There  was  no  definite  light  there. 
That  page  showed  some  power,  but  it 
was  enigmatic,  cut  out  from  the  midst 
of  something,  inexplicable  away  from 
what  preceded  and  followed  it.  Again 
Elliot  laid  the  paper  down  and  tried  to 
write  his  note.  13ut  he  could  not.  A 
fever  seemed  to  have  entered  into  bin 
— a  fever  of  the  mind.  His  whole 
career  danced  like  a  little  black  and 
red  demon  before  him  upon  that  page 
of  foolscap,  mocking  him,  grimacing 
at  him  in  the  clear  light  of  the  London 
morning.  It  pointed  at  the  words  of 
his  son  with  hapds  whose  very  fingers 
seemed  to  sneer,  each  separately.  Its 
eyes  twinkled  with  crafty  malice.  “  You 
could  never  have  written  that,”  it 
seemed  to  cry  to  him  :  “  not  even  those 
few  words,  if  you  hud  dipped  the  pen 
in  your  heart’s  blood.”  And  he  grew 
pale  before  its  contemptuous  gaze,  paler 
and  paler,  until  the  whiteness  of  his 
cheeks  pained  him,  as  fire  pains,  and 
the  blood  was  all  driven  from  his  heart, 
and  his  breath  came  in  sad  sighs.  And 
still  the  black  and  red  demon  danced 
upon  the  written  words  of  his  son, 
until  the  words  shone  like  stars,  and 
the  fragment  of  the  scene  took  life, 
and  it  seemed  to  Elliot  that  the  great 
world  looked  upon  it,  and  was  moved 
and  shaken  to  its  very  depths. 

He  sprang  up  from  the  table  angrily. 
‘‘What  is  the  matter  with  me?”  he 
asked  himself.  ”  Dreaming  in  the 
morning  like  this  ?  It  is  because  I  am 
lost  without  my  accustomed  life.  I 
have  not  settled  down  yet  into  the  new 
conditions  that  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself.  So  Jack  is  writing,  and  is  far 
advanced  in  some  book — far  advanced.” 

He  left  his  note  unwritten,  took  his 
hat  and  stick,  and  walked  out  toward 
the  Park.  His  son  had  gone  out  almost 
immediately  after  breakfast.  It  was  a 
dull  gray  morning  in  early  spring. 
The  ^y  looked  like  smoke.  No  blue 
tore  its  continuity.  The  air  was  rather 
chilly  and  damp.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  rain  in  the  night.  In  the 
Row  the  horses  of  a  few  determined 
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riders  kicked  up  the  moist  brown  mud 
in  showers  that  sent  pedestrians  flying. 
The  straight  paths  were  sparsely  ten¬ 
anted  by  lounging  vacant  nursemaids, 
staring  along  behind  perambulators  in 
which  rosy  children  dozed  or  chuckled. 
Here  and  there  a  pale  plain  governess, 
looking  as  if  her  nature  had  been  starved 
to  its  bones,  walked  biiskly  and  me¬ 
chanically  forward  with  her  young 
charges,  talking  uneasy  French  in  a 
hard  chirping  voice  that  she  tried  to 
render  cheerfully  conversational.  Pug 
dogs  smelled  and  snuffled  in  the  grass 
that  sprang  up  around  the  iron  posts 
of  the  railings.  A  few  old  people, 
wrapped  in  shawls  and  comforters, 
were  dismally  taking  the  air  in  slowly- 
moving  carriages.  Two  or  three  men 
with  livid,  dirty  faces,  and  heads 
thrown  far  back,  snored  heavily  on 
the  curved  benches,  and  a  gardener 
was  sweeping  away  something  from  the 
path  with  a  long  broom. 

Elliot  found  the  scene  dreary  enough 
as  he  walked  slowly  toward  the  Ser¬ 
pentine.  lie  thought  that  he  was 
thinking,  but  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
asked  to  explain  about  what,  he  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  reply.  A  numb¬ 
ness  had  come  into  his  mind,  preced¬ 
ing  a  period  of  unnatural  and  strained 
mental  activity. 

When  he  reached  the  Serpentine  he 
turned  toward  the  right  and  walked 
along  its  far  hank,  which  was  almost 
deserted.  The  sky  leaned  a  little  lower 
over  the  lead-colored  water,  and  a  driz¬ 
zle  of  rain  began  to  fall.  This  drove 
even  the  few  people  who  were  about 
homeward,  and  Elliot,  putting  up  his 
umbrella,  pursued- his  way  quite  alone 
toward  the  receiving  house  of  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society.  The  numbness  began 
to  thaw  from  his  mind,  and  he  became 
conscious  of  thoughts  which  surprised 
and  frightened  him.  For  the  little  red 
and  black  demon  had  changed  its  mood 
now,  but  still  companioned  him,  and 
whispered  strange  suggestions  in-  his 
ear.  It  told  him  that  his  son  was 
doing  him  some  wrong  in  disregarding 
his  despair,  and  taking  no  warning  by 
it ;  that  the  boy  ought  to  have  learned 
wisdom  after  the  confession  to  which 
he  had  listened — a  confession  that  had 
been  hard  to  make,  and  hard  to  re¬ 
member  when  it  had  been  made.  And 


it  told  him  more.  If  Jack  disregard¬ 
ed  the  warning  of  this  confession,  of 
this  sad  career,  was  it  not  because  he 
believed  that  ho  could  do  better  things 
himself?  Did  he  not,  must  he  not, 
look  for  something  very  different  in 
the  future  awaiting  him  ?  Otherwise, 
how  could  he  woik  so  strenuously? 
The  page  Elliot  had  read  was  num¬ 
bered  in  the  corner,  and  the  number 
was  145.  Much  had  gone  before  that 
page.  Long  hours  must  have  been 
spent  in  leading  up  to  it. 

When  a  man  resigns  a  dear  vice,  it 
tortures  him  to  be  with  another  whom 
ho  believes  to  still  practise  it.  He  pic¬ 
tures  to  himself  the  joys  the  other  pos¬ 
sesses — joys  that  he  has  known  and  has 
resolved  to  know  never  again.  He  en¬ 
dows  the  vice  with  a  thousand  beauties 
that  it  never  had  for  any  one.  In  each 
hour  that  he  does  not  spend  with  his 
companion  he  fancies  him  indulging 
in  that  dear  vice,  and,  if  he  is  strong 
to  resist,  he  writhes  with  the  thought 
of  what  he  is  missing. 

So  it  was  with  John  Elliot  that  day. 

Only  now  he  realized  how  much  he 
had  given  up  in  giving  up  writing. 
He  dwelt  over  and  over  again  upon  the 
long  hours  of  happiness  his  son  must 
have  spent  in  the  glorious  labor  of  crea¬ 
tion,  while  his  life  was  empty,  as  the 
life  of  the  soldier  who  hears  no  more 
the  bugle-call,  the  word  of  command, 
the  tramp  of  troops.  He  dwelt  upon 
them  until  the  cold  rigid  anger  stole 
into  his  heart,  and  a  terrible  sense  of 
unfairness  overwhelmed  him.  His  son 
had  deliberately  acted  contrary  to  his 
advice,  cherishing  the  devil  ambition, 
instead  of  casting  it  out.  What  a 
splendid  time  he  must  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  with  that  devil ! 

Elliot  brooded  upon  this  as  he  walked, 
even  as  the  reclaimed  sinner  broods  on 
the  delights  of  those  who  sin  his  sin. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  more 
heavily  now.  Elliot  had  passed  the  re¬ 
ceiving  house,  when  he  saw,  a  long  way 
off,  down  the  straight  wet  path,  where 
two  or  three  self-satisfied  ducks  quack¬ 
ed,  another  umbrella  coming  slowly 
along  with  a  figure  walking  under  it. 
The  umbrella  concealed  the  pedes¬ 
trian’s  face,  for  a  light  wind  blew  the 
rain  toward  him,  and  Elliot  found 
nothing  familiar  in  figure  or  in  walk 
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until  he  was  close  upon  the  man,  when 
with  a  start  he  knew  his  son.  Jack 
would  have  passed  him,  being  evidently 
wrapped  in  deep  abstraction,  had  he 
not  stopped  and  touched  his  son  on  the 
shoulder. 

“  Jack,”  he  said. 

Jack  looked  up  in  surprise,  his  eyes 
gradually  losing  their  inward  e.vpres- 
sion  in  a  flash  of  recognition. 

‘‘  Hullo,  pater  !  Why,  what  are  you 
doing  in  the  lain  ?” 

His  father  turned  back  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  toward  Hyde  Paik  Cor¬ 
ner. 

‘‘  I  might  retort  the  question  upon 
you.  Jack,”  Elliot  said,  in  a  rather  con¬ 
strained  manner.  ‘‘  But  I  think  I 
needn’t,  for  I  could  supply  the  answer. 
You  are  here  to  think  ?” 

He  tried  not  to  give  to  the  words  an 
expression  of  uneasy  suspicion,  but 
hardly  succeeded  in  his  endeavor. 

The  young  man  was  obviously  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprised. 

”  That’s  perfectly  true,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  did  want  to  meditate.” 

“  On  life  in  general  ?” 

”  No,  on  a  life  in  particular,  to  be 
exact.”  * 

“  Your  own  ?” 

“  In  a  sense,”  Jack  said,  ratlier  eva¬ 
sively,  and  they  went  on  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

Then  Elliot  said  abruptly  : — 

“  Jack,  you  have  not  been  very  frank 
with  me  lately,  and  I  feel  rather  hurt, 
for  I  have  been  very  frank  with  you, 
and  have  spoken  more  freely  to  yon 
than  most  fathers  w'ould  speak  to  their 
sons.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
were  writing?  Why  did  you  leave  me 
to  find  it  out  for  myself?  I  discovered 
it  this  morning  accidentally.  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  ?” 

His  son’s  brown  face  flushed  deeply 
while  he  listened. 

‘‘  1  wanted  to  tell  you  all  along,”  he 
answered. 

‘‘  Then  what  kept  you  back  ?”  Elliot 
reiterated,  with  a  certain  excitement. 

Jack  set  his  umbrella  spinning  in  his 
hand.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  know 
how  to  reply.  At  length  he  said  : — 

‘‘  I  should  have  told  you,  only — only 
somehow  it  seemed  very  difficult  to 
speak  after  that  first  evening,  pater. 
Don’t  you  see  that  it  was  difficult?” 


“Why?” 

“  Well,  after  what  you  said,  after  your 
advice.  You  did  not  exactly  encourage 
me  to  go  on.  You  did  not  sympathize 
with  my  enthusiasm  much.  I  saw  that. 
It  seemed  to  be  almost  flying  in  your 
face  to  write  after  your  remarks  about 
ambition.” 

“  But  still  you  did  write.” 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with 
eager  brown  eyes. 

“  I  had  to  write,”  he  said.  “  I  had 
got  hold  of  a  fine  idea.  All  through 
the  voyage  I  lived  with  it  and  turned 
it  over  m  my  mind.  I  was  simply 
longing  to  get  to  work  on  it.” 

“  When  did  you  begin  ?”  Elliot  asked 
suddenly. 

Jack  looked  distinctly  uncomfort¬ 
able. 

“  Soon  after  I  arrived,”  he  said. 

“  How  soon  ?” 

“  Father,  don’t  be  ve.\ed,  don’t  think 
I  disregard  your  words,  only  after  all 
we  must  each  dosomething  in  life, and 
if  we  don’t  hope  we  can  do  nothing.  I 
began  the  book  that  night.” 

“  After  our  talk  ?  After  I  had  gone 
to  bed  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  leaving 
the  Serpentine  behind  them.  They 
passed  the  deserted  band-stand  and  the 
little  green  seats  soaking  in  the  rain. 
Elliot  glanced  at  them  mechanically 
and  pictured  the  summer  evenings 
when  they  would  be  thronged  with 
shop-people  listening  to  the  gay  music 
of  the  orchestra.  He  felt  morbidly 
hurt  by  what  his  son  had  told  him, 
morbidly  and  preposterously  vexed. 
Knowing  it  was  absurd  and  unnatural, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  banish  the  feeling. 

Jack  broke  the  silence  at  last. 

“  Surely  you  are  not  angry,  pater,” 
he  said,  “  because — because — ” 

“  Because  1  have  failed,  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  fail  too.  That 
is  what  you  mean.  Jack,”  Elliot  said 
with  an  effort.  “  And,  after  all,  you 
are  perfectly  right.  Why  should  what 
I  told  you  influence  you  ?  It  would 
not  have  influenced  me  when  I  was 
your  age.  No,  we  must  all  make  our 
effort.  It  is  that  necessity,  that  im¬ 
pulse,  which  keeps  us  really  alive. 
Make  yours,  my  boy,  and  God  grant 
that  it  may  be  successful.” 
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It  cost  him  much  to  say  (hose  words, 
go  much  that  he  was  intensely  ashamed, 
for  he  dissected  his  own  feelings  as  well 
as  those  of  others,  and  he  could  not 
hide  from  himself  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  at  that  moment.  But  Jack  was 
unaware  of  the  struggle  within  him, 
and  easily  touched.  The  son  guessed 
the  pain  of  failure  that  gnawed  at  his 
father’s  heart.  That  was  all.  He  did' 
not  guess  the  wakening  jealousy. 


He  put  his  arm  through  his  father’s. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  And  now  let  me  into  your  literary 
secret,”  said  John  Elliot  “  Tell  me 
how  you  reached  the  page  I  read,  and 
how  you  mean  to  pass  on  from  it.  Let 
me  live  a  little  in  your  work,  now  that 
my  own  is  done.” 

Jack  obeyed  eagerly. 

Thus  a  certain  confidence  was  re-es¬ 
tablished  between  them. — Temple  Bar. 
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There  are  very  good  reasons  why  an 
old  violin — of  course,  presuming  it  to 
be  a  good  instrument  to  begin  with — is 
better  than  a  new  one,  and  still  better 
reasons  why  the  Italian  violins  of  the 
classical  period  should  remain  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  their  kind.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  wood  :  that  requires  to  be 
mellowed  by  age,  and  there  is  no  artifi¬ 
cial  process  that  can  take  the  place  of 
time  in  this  matter.  Vuillanme,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  maker  and  dealer, 
experimented  in  trying  to  “  age”  the 
wood,  both  by  chemicals  and  by  bak¬ 
ing,  but  the  idea  proved  worthless. 
Again,  there  is  the  kind  of  wood  to  be 
used,  and  that  is  not  such  a  simple 
affair  as  some  people  suppose.  A  vio¬ 
lin  is  made  of  about  fifty-eight  separate 
pieces  of  wood,  and  the  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity  are  of  the  first  importance.  I^et  us 
look  at  this  point  a  little  in  detail,  for 
it  is  not  generally  understood. 

The  front  of  a  violin  is  usually  made 
of  deal,  the  back  of  maple.  Now,  a 
piece  of  wood  can  be  set  in  vibration 
just  like  a  string  in  tension,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  musical  note  will  be  the  result,  tho 
pitch  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
length,  thickness,  and  density  of  the 
wood.  Well,  the  curious  fact  has  been 
established  by  experiment  that  in  all 
the  best  Stradivari  us  violins — the  vio¬ 
lins  that  are  now  the  rage — the  “  note” 
produced  by  the  front  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  same  ;  and  again,  that  in 
110  case  is  the  note  of  the  front  the 
same  as  the  note  of  the  back.  We  now 
know  that  there  are  acoustic  reasons 
for  this,  and  these  reasons  determine 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  wood.  You 
want  the  front  of  the  instrument  to  be 


light,  soft,  and  porous,  and  you  take 
deal  as  answering  best  to  these  quali¬ 
ties.  When  the  wood  is  dry  the  micro¬ 
scope  will  reveal  a  multitude  of  little 
hollow  cells,  once  filled  with  sap.  The 
more  of  these  cells  there  are,  the  more 
quickly  will  the  wood  vibrate  to  the 
sound  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  fine  skill 
in  selecting  the  wood  comes  in.  You 
might  cut  up  a  dozen  pieces  of  deal, 
and  perhaps  only  one  piece  would  be 
absolutely  perfect  for  its  purpose.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  with  the  maple,  of  which  the 
back  of  the  instrument  is  made.  This 
is  a  harder  wood,  containing  less  sap, 
and,  consequently,  fewer  cells  when 
dry.  It  is  used  because  it  vibrates 
more  slowly  than  deal,  and  the  effect 
on  the  violin  is,  as  Mr.  Haweis  puts  it, 
“  to  detain  the  waves  of  sound  radiat¬ 
ing  from  the  deal,  and  to  mix  them 
with  slower  vibrations  of  the  back  in 
the  hollow  of  the  instrument.”  The 
ribs  and  sides  of  the  violin  are  also  of. 
maple,  and  these  serve  to  connect  the 
quickly  vibrating  front  with  the  slowly 
vibrating  back,  and  hold  them  until 
both  throb  together  with  full  pulsation 
and  body  of  sound. 

Now  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  old  Italian  makers  paid 
particular  attention  to  all  these  details 
— or  at  least,  if  they  did  not  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  they  did  unconsciously  by  an  in¬ 
tuition  which  amounted  to  actual 
genius.  Stradivarius  and  most  of  the 
Cremonese  makers  of  the  classical 
selected  their  wood  from  the 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  found  some  special  quality  in  the 
timber  there  which  recommended  it  to 
their  attention.  But  then,  you  say, 
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the  wood  can  be  selected  with  equal 
care,  and  the  details  of  its  combination 
carried  out  with  equal  skill,  by  the 
modern  maker.  Ah  !  but  you  forget 
the  ageing  ;  you  forget  the  lost  secret 
of  the  Cremona  varnish  ;  and,  above 
all,  you  forget  the  inimitable  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  Cremona  masters.  Time 
must  finish  the  artist’s  work  ;  nay,  the 
very  act  of  playing  has  a  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence,  constraining,  as  Tyndall  ex¬ 
presses  it,  the  molecules  of  the  wood, 
which  in  the  first  instance  might  be 
refractory,  to  conform  at  last  to  the 
requirements  of  the  vibrating  strings. 

And  the  varnish — the  Cremona  var¬ 
nish  ?  That  is  a  romance  and  a  mys¬ 
tery  in  itself.  Ever  since  the  traces  of 
it  finally  disappeared,  about  1760,  vio¬ 
lin-makers  have  been  trying  to  discover 
the  secret,  and  many  chemists  have 
given  days  and  nights  in  futile  attempts 
to  find  out  its  constituents.  Charles 
Reade,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
matter  of  old  fiddles,  says  :  “  More 
than  once,  even  in  my  time,  hopes 
have  run  high,  but  only  to  fall  again. 
Some  have  cried  ‘  Eureka  !  ’  to  the 
public,  but  the  moment  others  looked 
at  their  discovery  and  compared  it  with 
the  real  thing  ‘  inextinguishable  laugh¬ 
ter  shook  the  skies.’  At  last  despair 
has  succeeded  to  all  that  energetic 
study,  and  the  varnish  of  Cremona  is 
sullenly  given  up  as  a  lost  art.”  The 
position  of  matters  is  just  the  same  to¬ 
day.  It  is  no  use  making  guesses  about 
the  old  varnish.  Some  maintain  that 
it  was  an  oil  varnish,  others  maintain 
.that  it  was  a  spirit  varnish.  The  only 
thing  we  know  is  that,  whatever  it  was, 
it  affected  the  quality  of  the  tone  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Of  course,  there 
are  cranks  who  contend  that  varnish 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tone.  They 
will  ask  you.  If  the  varnish  on  a  Cre¬ 
mona  violin  makes  the  tone  so  very 
much  superior,  what  becomes  of  the 
tone  when  the  .varnish  is  gone  ?  There 
was  a  Strad.  in  the  collection  of  Gil- 
lott,  the  pen-maker,  which  had  lost  all 
its  original  varnish  without  suffering 
in  any  way.  But  the  wood  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  varnish  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  a  hundred  years  before  Gillott  set 
eyes  on  it,  and  the  absence  of  surface 
varnish  in  this  case,  or  in  the  case  of 
any  other  old  Italian  violin,  proves 


nothing  whatever.  The  varnish  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  important  factor  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  makes  a  very  great  difference 
whether  it  is  dried  slowly  in  the  sun, 
as  it  most  likely  was  at  Cremona,  or  in 
the  oven — whether  it  is  coated  by  time 
or  by  trickery.  And  in  the  end,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  we  come  back  to 
what  Charles  Reade  said  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  :  the  masterpieces  of 
Cremona  eclipse  every  new  violin  in 
sweetness,  oiliness,  crispness,  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  tone  as  distinct  from  loudness. 
Age  has  dried  their  vegetable,  juices, 
making  the  carcass  much  lighter  than 
that  of  a  new  violin,  and  those  light, 
dry  frames  vibrate  at  a  touch. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  about 
the  “  old  masters”  themselves — about 
the  men  whose  violins  are  to-day  the 
richest  possessions  of  their  kind  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Who  were  they  ?  Well,  they 
consist  of  an  unbroken  band  of  four 
separate  families,  who  all  worked  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  and  who,  if 
tradition  can  be  trusted,  all  learned 
their 'trade  directly  from  each  other. 
Their  names  cover  a  period  of  some  two 
hundred  years,  beginning  with  Gasparo 
da  Salo,  who  started  violin  making 
about  the  year  1560,  and  ending  with 
Guarnerius  del  Jesu,  who  is  believed  to 
have  died  about  1745.  Before  Gasparo 
da  Sale’s  time  there  was  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  about  the  form  of  the  violin.  It 
was  he  who  practically  gave  the  instru¬ 
ment  its  present  form,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  about  six  violins  of  this 
maker  known  to  exist  is  a  proof  that  in 
his  day  the  instrument  was  only  just 
coming  into  use,  and  was  not  much  in 
demand.  The  long  distance  of  time 
will  not  alone  account  for  the  scarcity, 
for  there  are  many  of  Gasparo’s  violas 
extant — instruments,  too,  which  are  in 
some  respects  superior  to  others  of  their 
class  that  have  since  been  made.  One 
of  these  violas  is  worthy  of  special  no¬ 
tice.  It  was  shown  at  the  Loan  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Musical  Instruments  at 
South  Kensington  in  1872,  and  it  was 
sold  last  year  for  £81.  The  varnish  is 
of  a  very  pleasing  golden  yellow.  Gas¬ 
paro’s  violins  are  large-sized  and  deep, 
and  have  a  full,  rich  tone.  Ole  Bull, 
the  great  Norwegian  violinist,  had  a 
very  fine  specimen,  which  he  used  lat¬ 
terly  at  all  his  concerts  in  preference  to 
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first-class  instruments  by  Amati,  Stradi- 
varius,  and  Gnarnerius,  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  bnt  considered  deficient  in  tone- 
color.  In  this  connection,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Bull  was  a 
powerful  man,  above  six  feet  high,  and 
used  a  bow  heavier  and  longer  than 
those  of  ordinary  players  ;  which  means 
that  he  required  a  rich  and  full-toned 
violin.  Where  his  instrument  is  now 
no  one  seems  to  know.  After  his  death 
it  appears  to  have  gone  to  America. 
Another  violin  by  Gasparo  da  Salo  was 
the  favorite  instrument  of  Niel  Gow, 
the  king  of  Scottish  fiddlers,  who  used 
to  say  that  a  man  was  a  great  violinist 
only  if  he  could  “gar  himsel’  greet” 
when  he  played.  As  a  rule,  however, 
Gaspare’s  instruments  are  not  much 
sought  after  by  connoisseurs,  although 
a  well  preserved  specimen  would  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  a  long  price  in  the  open 
market. 

The  second  family  of  the  old  masters 
were  the  Amatis,  father,  son,  and 
randson,  who  were  all  successful  ma- 
ers,  the  latter  especially  so.  The  Ama¬ 
tis  turned  out  instruments  of  great 
beauty,  some,  indeed,  being  of  inde¬ 
scribable  grace  and  finish  ;  but  the  tone 
is  rather  soft — small  and  without 
“body,”  as  the  violinist  would  put  it 
—and  for  this  reason  tin  ir  violins  do 
not  command  the  highest  figures.  A 
Xicola  Amati  may  be  had  from  £20  to 
£300,  according  to  size,  pattern,  pres¬ 
ervation,  pedigree,  etc.  A  good  An¬ 
dreas  Amati,  more  suitable  for  chamber 
than  for  ordinary  concert  use,  can  be 
got  for  £50.  Andreas,  who  died  about 
1577,  was  the  founder  of  the  Amati 
family.  Very  few  authentic  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  make  are  extant,  and 
those  that  do  exist  are  not  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  Nicolas,  the 
grandson,  was  the  roost  eminent  of 
the  name,  and  he  is,  besides,  deserving 
of  special  honor  as  having  been  the 
master  of  Stradivarius.  Although  he 
worked  as  a  rule  on  the  small  pattern 
adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  Amatis,  he 
made  some  very  fine  large  violins — the 
so-called  “  grand  Amatis” — which  are 
almost  worshipped  in  these  days,  and 
which  hold  the  field  in  the  matter  of 
pices.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his 
instruments  were  in  high  repute. 
Charles  IX.  of  Franco  gave  him  an 


order  for  twelve  violins,  six  violas  and 
six  ’cellos,  for  his  private  band.  Be¬ 
fore  the  French  Revolution  (1789) 
most  of  these  instruments  could  be 
seen  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  afUr 
the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
1790,  they  all  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  their  subsequent  history  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  One  of  them,  a  ’cello,  was  sold 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century  to  Sir 
William  Curtis  ;  it  was  put  up  at  five 
hundred  guineas,  and  bought  in  at  two 
hundred  and  eighty.  In  1872  the  in¬ 
strument  belonged  to  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Bridges,  who  showed  it  in  the  Loan 
Exhibition  of  that  year. 

In  Stradivarius  and  Gnarnerius  del 
Jesu  we  reach  the  zenith  of  perfection 
in  violin-making.  The  Gnarnerius 
family,  like  the  Amatis,  consisted  of 
several  distinct  makers  whose  work  is 
often  confused.  They  all  form  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Cremona  school  ; 
but  when  violinists  speak  of  a  Guar- 
nerius  they  mean  an  instrument  bv  the 
last  of  the  race,  to  wit,  the  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius  who  was  born  in  1687,  and  who 
is  designated  “  del  Jesu”  from  the  curi¬ 
ous  habit  he  had  of  putting  a  cross  and 
the  letters  I.H.S.  on  his  labels.  Guar- 
nerius  del  Jesu  stands  next  to  Stradi¬ 
varius  himself  as  the  greatest  violin-' 
maker  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  and  it 
is  with  him  that  the  art  may  be  said  to 
have  died.  Stradivarius  lived  before 
his  day,  for  he  was  born  in  1644,  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
Gnarnerius  was  working  for  some  years 
after  Stradivarius,  a  veteran  of  over 
ninety,  had  made  his  last  violin. 

To  write  about  Stradivarius  with  the 
enthusiasm  felt  by  the  lover  of  old  vio¬ 
lins  is  not  easy.  His  tone  is  so  inimi¬ 
table  that  it  must  send  the  veriest  gut- 
scraper  into  raptures  ;  you  cannot  hear 
it  in  the  instruments  of  any  other 
maker.  The  peifect  workmansliip,  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  varnish,  the 
choice  of  the  wood,  the  degree  of  thick¬ 
ness  of  back  and  front,  the  height  of 
the  sides  and  arching,  the  exact  rela¬ 
tion  of  every  part  of  the  instrument, 
all  combine  in  works  of  genius  which 
to  this  day  remain  unequalled,  and  will 
probably  remain  unequalled  to  the  end 
of  time.  Stradivarius  knew  nothing  of 
the  storm  and  stress  of  life.  He  took 
things  easy  and  made  everything  with 
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bis  own  bands.  He  gave  endless  labor 
to  tbe  details  of  his  instruments,  and 
finished  everything  beautifully.  The 
insides  of  his  violins  are  as  perfect  as 
the  outsides — all  the  tiny  blocks,  ribs 
and  slips  of  wood  for  strengthening 
the  sides  are  without  roughness,  and 
the  weight  of  each  is  as  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  equivalent  in  gold.  His  imi¬ 
tators  have  gone  to  work  with  a  micro¬ 
scope,  and  have  fancied  that  by  copying 
his  measurements  and  other  details  they 
could  turn  out  exactly  similar  instru¬ 
ments,  but  they  did  not  sound  the 
same  ;  the  proportions  were  there,  but 
the  subtle  genius  of  the  woikman  was 
absent.  And  Stradivarius  remains — 
Stradivakics,  the  man  whose  very 
name  sends  a  thrill  of  delight  through 
the  breast  of  all  who  “  take  up  the  fid¬ 
dle  and  the  bow” — the  man  who  two 
hundred  years  ago  put  together  those 
little  bits  of  wood  which  to-day  are 
competed  for  with  a  daring  recklessness 
of  expenditure  which  puts  every  other 
branch  of  collecting  into  the  shade. 
Everybody  wants  a  Strad.,  and  when 
everybody  gets  one  he  wants  the  world 
to  know.  And  the  world  delights  in 
the  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  not  like  Joseph 
Hatton,  the  song  writer,  who  was  so 
incensed  because  a  violinist  advertised 
that  he  would  play  on  a  five-hundred- 
uinea  instrument,  that  he  intimated 
is  own  intention  to  sing  “  Old  King 
Cole”  in  a  pair  of  Moses's  ten  and-six 
trousers  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Stradivarius  has  always  been  the 
rage.  Even  in  violin  collecting  there 
are  fashions  and  fads.  At  first,  when 
Italian  instruments  began  to  be  sought 
for — i.e.,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century — every  player  wanted 
an  Amati.  An  Amati  could  then  be 
bought  for  about  £30,  for  there  was  a 
good  supply  iu  existence  ;  but  of  course 
as  the  demand  increased  so  did  the 
prices.  Then  there  was  a  craze  for  in¬ 
struments  by  Stainer,  the  founder  of 
the  German  school  of  violin-making, 
and  genuine  Stainers,  which  are  now  of 
the  utmost  rarity,  went  up  far  beyond 
their  intrinsic  value.  Again,  De  Beriot, 
the  Belgian  violinist,  began  to  play  on 
a  Maggini,  and  Magginis  were  soon 
leadingthe  way  in  popularity  and  price. 
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Before  this  date  a  Maggini  might  have 
been  bought  for  £10  ;  now  the  price 
went  up  to  £100.  De  Beriot’s  own  iu- 
strument,  it  is  said,  was  sold  for  £(>00, 
a  sum  ridiculously  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  any  Maggini  ever  made.  Genu¬ 
ine  Magginis  arc  not  very  common  now. 
They  have  really  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  but  the  tone  is  grave  and  even 
melancholy.  It  was  Paganini  who  dis¬ 
covered  Guarnerius  to  the  violin  world. 
He  got  hold  of  an  instrument  by  that 
maker,  and  although  Paganini — whose 
playing  was  more  trick  than  tone— 
would  have  done  almost  equally  well 
with  any  make  of  violin,  the  enthu¬ 
siasts  credited  the  instrument  with  half 
of  the  player’s  power,  and  Guarnerius 
violins  at  once  became  the  fashion. 
Meanwhile  Stradivarius  was  working 
up  a  steady  and  an  assured  popularity, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  has 
been  fully  maintained,  and  is  likely  to 
grow  with  the  years.  His  prices  are 
quite  the  highest ;  and  whereas  he  re¬ 
ceived  only  about  £4  for  his  violins 
when  finished,  a  specimen  of  his  make 
has  recently  changed  hands  at  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  figure  of  £2000.  Let  us  deal 
with  this  instrument,  and  afterward 
with  some  of  the  higher-priced  Cre- 
monas  in  the  possession  of  our  profes¬ 
sionals  and  collectors. 

A  pretty  romantic  story  is  this  of  the 
£2000  fiddle  !  Violin-makers  now  and 
again  come  upon  pieces  of  wood  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  resonance  and  beauty,  and 
when  they  do,  we  may  be  sure  they  give 
special  care  to  the  making  and  finish¬ 
ing  of  the  instrument  formed  of  that 
wood.  Stradivarius  at  any  rate  did. 
In  1716  he  had  a  piece  of  luck  iu  this 
particular,  and  his  luck  went  into  an 
instrument  with  which  he  fell  so  much 
in  love  that  he  absolutely  refused  to 
sell  it  or  to  allow  it  to  be  played  upon 
by  any  hands  but  his  own.  He  kept  it 
locked  up,  and  when  he  died  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  93,  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  sons.  By-and-by  an  enthusiastic 
collector  named  Salabue  got  on  the 
scent  of  the  instrument,  and  about  (he 
year  1760  he  acquired  it — at  what  fig¬ 
ure  is  not  known— from  one  of  the 
great  man’s  sons.  Salabue  cherished 
it  until  his  death  about  1827,  and  then 
a  strange  character  appears  on  the  scene 
as  purchaser.  This  was  an  eccentric 
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old  fellow  named  Luigi  Tarisio,  who, 
abandoning  his  trade  as  a  carpenter, 
bad  started  collecting  old  violins,  and 
was  now  searching  in  everj^  nook  and 
corner  of  Italy  for  the  treasures  of  Cre¬ 
mona.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
this  enthusiastic  collector,  but  he  could 
tell  a  valuable  fiddle  the  moment  he 
saw  it,  and  he  estimated  the  worth  of 
the  Saliibue  Strad.  so  well  that  after  he 
had  acquired  it  ho  kept  it  to  himself 
with  all  the  loving  care-that  its  maker 
had  already  shown  for  it.  Tarisio 
lived  entirely  alone  in  a  wretched  gar¬ 
ret  in  Milan  ;  and  one  day  in  the  year 
1854  his  neighbors  found  him  lying 
dead  among  a  confused  heap  of  Cre- 
nionas  The  old  man  had  amassed  a 
collection  of  some  250  instruments,  the 
result  of  a  thirty  years’  “  hunt and 
although  he  hud  started  life  a  penniless 
carpenter,  he  died  worth  about  £12,000. 

Well,  there  was  in  Paris  at  this  time 
a  certain  high  priest  of  fiddle-making 
named  Vuillaume,  already  mentioned. 
He  knew  something  about  Tarisio  and 
his  wonderful  collection,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  veteran’s  death  he  at  once 
set  off  for  Milan  to  see  about  purchas¬ 
ing  the  instruments.  And  he  did  pur¬ 
chase  them — the  whole  250,  including, 
of  course,  the  Salabue  Strad. — for  the 
urely  nominal  sum  of  £3166  !  What 
e  did  with  the  249  does  not  concern 
us  at  present ;  the  thing  to  be  noted  is 
that  he,  too,  like  all  its  previous  own¬ 
ers,  refused  to  part  with  the  “  Salabue” 
at  any  price.  He  kept  it  till  his  death 
ill  1875,  and  so  anxious  was  he  for  its 
safety  that  during  the  Franco-German 
war  he  had  it  buried,  case  and  all,  in  a 
damp-proof,  aii-tight  box,  and  did  not 
unearth  it  until  peace  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  !  From  Vnillanme  the  treas¬ 
ure  descended  to  M.  Alard,  the  great 
French  violinist,  who  paid  £1000  for 
it— only  to  look  at  it,  as  it  appears,  for 
he  was  so  charmed  with  the  varnish 
that  he  seldom  used  the  instrument 
lest  he  should  spoil  the  gloss.  Alard 
died  in  1888,  and  two  years  later  the 
instrument  was  sold  by  his  heirs — 
Messrs.  Hill  acting  as  agents  in  the  mat¬ 
ter— to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  R.  Craw¬ 
ford,  of  Trinity,  Edinburgh,  for  £2000. 
The  high  figure  perfectly  astonished 
the  violin  world.  As  recently  as  1872 
Charles  Reade  had  valued  the  instru¬ 


ment  at  £600— and,  by  the  way,  thought 
so  much  of  its  varnish  that  he  declared 
the  violin  would  be  worth  just  £35 
without  it  ! 

But  there  is  good  reason  for  the  high 
figure.  The  instrument  is  the  only 
one  from  the  hands  of  Stradivarius  that 
has  come  down  in  a  condition  of  per¬ 
fect  preservation.  Its  glowing  ruddy 
varnish  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  only 
put  on  a  week  ago,  and  it  unites  in  it¬ 
self  all  the  higher  qualities  which  a  vio¬ 
lin  should  possess — strength,  sweetness, 
roundness,  delicacy,  and  a  distinguished 
and  incisive  tone.  When  Joachim  tried 
it  he  at  once  declared  that  in  beauty  of 
tone  it  surpassed  all  the  other  violins 
he  had  ever  heard.  Nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  tone  only.  The  form  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  incomparable  ;  all  the  curves 
and  outlines  are  drawn  with  indescriba¬ 
ble  skill  and  grace  ;  and  there  is  a 
perfection  of  workmanship  in  every  de¬ 
tail  which  is  simply  matchless.  Messrs. 
Hill  write  regarding  the  instrument  : 
“  It  is  the  fiddle  of  Europe,  of  fabulous 
newness  of  appearance  and  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  a  famous  posses¬ 
sion,  and  absolutely  unique,  wdiich  can 
be  truthfully  applied  to  but  few  works 
of  art.  The  names  of  its  possessors 
will  certainly  be  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity.  We  feel  proud  to  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  negotiations  for  its 
I)nrchase,  and  consider  it  the  greatest 
honor  we  have  yet  had  conferred  on 
us.  We  believe  it  is  but  a  question  of 
a  few  years,  and  it  will  fetch  a  consid¬ 
erably  higher  price.”  Mr.  Crawford 
has  a  second  Strad.,  and  also  a  very 
fine  Guainerins,  and  he  has  a  picture 
gallery  containing  paintings  worth 
about  £100,000,  including  two  by  Meis- 
sonier.  Others  may  equal  him  in  all 
these,  but  they  can  never  equal  his 
£2000  fiddle,  and  he  has  every  right  to 
feel  proud  of  the  circumstance. 

And  now  let  us  see  about  some  more 
ordinary  yet  remarkable  instruments. 
Dr.  Joachim,  who  is  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  his  native  Germany,  is 
the  happy  possessor  of  four  Strads.  In 
this  respect  he  is  probably  unique,  for 
the  man  who  hoards  up  a  collection  of 
violins  for  the  mere  selfish  pleasure  of 
possessing  them  has  almost  disappeared, 
tempted  no  doubt  by  the  recent  phe¬ 
nomenal  rise  in  prices.  There  used  to 
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be  some  seven  or  eight  very  fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  old  Italian  instruments,  but 
these  have  long  since  been  dispersed, 
and  the  rare  fiddles  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  hands  of  professional 
artists  who,  instead  of  boxing  them  up 
in  glass  cases  in  private  houses,  give 
the  benefit  of  their  superior  tone  to  the 
musical  public  at  large.  Such  an  art¬ 
ist  is  Joseph  Joachim.  One  of  his  best 
instruments  was  presented  to  him  by 
public  subscription  in  celebration  of  his 
artistic  jubilee,  and  cost  £1200.  Ilerr 
Waldemar  Meyer’s  Strad.  was  also  pur¬ 
chased  for  him  by  a  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  friends,  the  price  paid  being,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  £1250.  M.  Tivadar  Nachez  is 
another  Strad.  owner,  his  instrument 
having  cost  him  £1000. 

The  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Sara- 
sate’s  tone  are  often  commented  on  by 
people  who  never  think  of  the  tone 
being  in  any  way  due  to  the  fineness  of 
his  instrument.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Sarasate  has  two  Strads.  One  is  the 
renowned  “  Boissier”  Strad.,  which  he 
managed  to  secure  in  Paris  for  £1000, 
an  hour  or  two  before  Hill  of  London 
sent  an  offer  for  it ;  the  other  is  one 
that  had  been  used  by  Paganini,  which 
came  to  him  through  his  son  Achille. 
Of  course,  the  latter  instrument  has  an 
additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  former  ownership.  Paganini  had 
several  valuable  violins,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  used  in  his  later  years 
— a  Guarnerius,  dated  1743— would 
probably  command,  something  like 
£5000  if  it  could  be  put  in  the  market 
now  ;  indeed,  the  sum  of  £2400  has  al¬ 
ready  been  offered  for  it  and  refused, 
and  a  report  was  lately  circulated  that 
£10,000  had  been  tried.  But  the  in- 
sthrment  cannot  be  sold.  Paganini 
himself  bequeathed  it  to  the  city  of 
Genoa,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
there  are  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of 
the  treasure.  They  have  it  bestowed 
in  a  glass  case  in  the  recess  of  a  wall, 
which  is  again  encased  in  heavy  French 
plate-glass,  the  whole  being  closed  by  a 
massive  door.'  Every  two  months  the 
seals  are  broken,  and  the  violin  is  played 
upon  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
presence  of  city  officials,  and  then  it  is 
replaced  and  put  under  municipal  seal. 
This,  of  course,  is  done  to  keep  the  in¬ 
strument  in  good  condition.  Paganini 


came  by  the  violin  in  a  curious  way. 
A  French  merchant  lent  him  the  in¬ 
strument  to  play  upon  at  a  concert  at 
Leghorn.  After  the  concert,  Paganini 
brought  it  back  to  its  owner,  when  the 
latter  exclaimed,  to  the  delighted  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the.  player,  “  Never  more 
will  I  profane  the  strings  which  your 
fingers  have  touched  ;  that  instrument 
is  yours.”  The  Genoa  people  have 
been  in  luck  in  the  matter  of  violins. 
Sivori,  who  died  last  year,  was  a  pupil 
of  Paganini,  and  Paganini  presented 
him  when  a  youth  with  a  very  fine 
Guarnerius  instrument.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  but  natural  that  Sivori  should 
wish  his  violin  to  rest  beside  Paga¬ 
nini’s,  and  so  to-day  for  a  small  fee 
you  can  see  both  instruments  in  the 
municipal  niche  at  Genoa. 

Lady  llalle  said  not  so  long  ago  to 
an  interviewer  that  violins  can  be  turned 
out  by  the  “  modern  master  maker” 
quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  old  Cre¬ 
mona  school.  There  may  be  some 
reservation  in  the  “  can  be  but  at 
any  rate  Lady  Halle  herself  has  never 
given  much  practical  encouragement  to 
the  modern  master  maker.  She  plays 
on  a  Strad.  dated  1709,  which  the  deal¬ 
ers  would  probably  value  at  something 
like  £1000,  since  it,  too,  has  a  pedi¬ 
gree.  The  instrument  belonged  for¬ 
merly  to  Ernst,  the  celebrated  virtuoso, 
whose  widow  parted  with  it  for  a  sum 
a  little  under  £500.  Ernst  had  it  from 
one  of  onr  earliest  English  collectors, 
Mr.  Andrew  Fountain,  of  Narford, 
Norfolk  ;  and  when  it  came  to  Lady 
Halle  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  David 
Laurie,  of  Glasgow.  She  got  it  in 
rather  a  lucky  way.  She  was  just 
negotiating  with  Mr.  Laurie  about  its 
purchase,  and  had  the  instrument  on 
trial,  when  one  evening  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh — who,  by  the  way,  has  him¬ 
self  a  valuable  Strad.,  as  well  as  two 
instruments  by  Guarnerius— heard  her 
play  on  it  at  a  private  house.  The 
Duke  was  so  charmed  with  the  instru¬ 
ment,  that  on  learning  it  was  for  sale 
he  declared  to  Lady  llalle  that  if  she 
did  not  complete  the  purchase  he  would 
buy  the  violin  himself.  Lady  Halle 
good-humoredly  protested  against  this 
determination  ;  and  in  the  end  his 
Royal  Highness  combined  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Dudley  and  the  late  Lord  Hard- 
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wick  in  purchasing  and  presenting  the 
instrument  to  the  eminent  violinist. 
Sir  Charles  Halle,  from  whom  I  have 
these  particulars,  remarks  that  the  in¬ 
strument  is  still  in  a  state  of  “  perfect 
preservation.” 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
Struds.  with  a  history,  the  which  if  one 
were  to  tell  it  would  till  a  volume  and 
more.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
“Tuscan”  Strad.,  made  by  the  master 
in  1690.  In  1794  this  instrument  was 
gold  to  an  Irish  amateur  for  £25.  This 
gentleman’s  grandson  sold  it  in  1876 
for  £240.  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  in  turn 
sold  it  to  Messrs.  Hill  in  1888  for 
£1000.  From  this  firm  it  passed  to  its 
present  owner,  who  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
fused  £2000  for  it.  Thus  have  the 
prices  risen.  Then  there  is  the  “  Betts” 
Strad.,  whose  record  price  was  broken 
only  by  Mr.  Crawford’s  treasure.  Betts 
was  a  music-seller  in  London  some 
sixty  years  ago,  and  he  actually  bought 
this  instrument  over  the  counter  from 
a  stranger  for  a  guinea  !  Hesoon  found 
out  its  value,  and  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  part  with  it,  though  he  was  more 
than  once  offered  £500  for  it.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  some  years  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Betts,  George  Hart  purchased  it  for 
800  guineas.  It  was  now  that  Charles 
Rcade  went  into  raptures  about  the  in¬ 
strument.  ”  Eight  hundred  guineas,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  seems  a  long  price  for  a  deal¬ 
er  to  give,  but,  after  all,  here  is  a  vio¬ 
lin,  a  picture,  and  a  miracle  all  in  one  ; 
and  big  diamonds  increase  in  number, 
but  these  spoils  of  time  are  limited  for¬ 
ever  now.”  Mr.  Hart  sold  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  1886,  and  quite  recently  it 
again  changed  hands  at  not  much  less 
than  £2000.  From  a  guinea  to  £2000 
in  sixty  years  !  There  is  a  romance  of 
reality  about  that.  The  ”  Gillott” 
Strad.,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Leeds 
collector,  is  so  named  because  it  was 
once  the  property  of  the  eminent  pen- 
maker.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  in  Mr. 
Fountain’s  collection.  It  is  now  valued 
by  experts  at  £1000,  and  yet,  when  it 
was  sold  at  Christie’s  in  1872,  after 
Gillott’s  death,  it  brought  only  £290 
“  amid  great  excitement.”  The  low 
price  might,  however,  be  accounted  for 
in  this  case  by  the  fact  of  so  many  in¬ 
struments  as  Gillott  possessed  being 
thrown  on  the  market  at  tlie  same 
New  Sebibs. — Vol.  LXII.,  No.  2. 


time.  Still,  it  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  highest  prices  are  never 
secured  in  the  sale  room.  At  Put- 
tick  &  Simpson’s  in  1893  a  remarkable 
violin,  known  as  the  “  Ames”  Strad., 
in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  produced  only  £860,  and  this  was 
an  auction  room  record.  Again,  the 
highest  sale-room  figure  for  a  Guarne- 
rius  was  the  600  guineas  paid  for  the 
instrument  sold  in  1876,  and  now  used 
by  M.  Ysaye,  the  great  Belgian  violin¬ 
ist.- 

Of  Strad.  ’cellos  there  are  only  a  few 
in  existence,  and,  quite  apart  from 
price,  they  are  practically  unobtain¬ 
able.  Mr.  Forster  tells  on  very  good 
authority  that  Stradivarius  once  sent 
over  some  instruments  to  England  on 
sale,  and  that  they  were  taken  back  be¬ 
cause  the  merchant  was  unable  to  get 
as  much  as  £5  for  a  ’cello.  One  is  at 
first  inclined  to  rate  the  amateurs  of 
those  days  for  their  stupidity  until  he 
remembers  that  time  had  then  done 
nothing  for  the  perfection  of  these  in¬ 
struments.  Nowadays,  at  anv  rate, 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Mr.  Franchomme 
sold  his  ’cello  for  £1600  ;  and  the 
“  Batta”  ’cello  was  bought  by  Hill  in 
1893  for  the  perfectly  fabulous  figure 
of  £3200  !  This  latter  instrument  be¬ 
longed  to  M.  Alexandre  Batta,  of  Paris, 
and  both  he  and  his  ’cello  were  as 
household  words  in  the  musical  world 
of  Paris  for  the  last  fifty  years.  He 
bought  the  instrument  from  a  French 
dealer  in  1836  for  7500  francs,  a  sum 
which  wrs  then  considered  highly  ex¬ 
travagant.  Twenty  years  ago  a  col¬ 
lector  offered  him  50,000  francs  for  it, 
and  later  on  a  French  duke  tempted 
him  with  just  twice  that  amount. 
Now,  being  a  man  of  eighty,  he  has 
parted  with  his  treasure — not  without 
a  pang,  as  those  who  saw  him  kiss  the 
instrument  reverently  in  the  train  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Hill  started  for  England  with 
it  could  best  realize. 

Signor  Piatti  has  a  magnificent  Strad. 
’cello,  of  date  1720.  It  is  known  as 
the  “  red  ’cello”  because  of  the  very 
rich  red  tint  of  its  varnish.  This,  too, 
is  an  instrument  with  a  history — a  his¬ 
tory  which  the  Signor  has  courteously 
sent  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Como,  The  instrument  was  first 
brought  to  England  by  a  Spanish  wine 
18 
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merchant,  who  placed  it  for  sale  with 
a  lle^nt  Street  dealer,  asking  £150  for 
it.  For  a  long  time  it  failed  to  find  a 
purchaser  even  at  that  low  figure. 
When  Piatti  first  saw  it,  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  musician,  named 
Pigott,  in  Dublin.  The  eminent  vir¬ 
tuoso  at  once  recognized  in  it  a  mag¬ 
nificent  instrument,  and  accordingly 
he  “  kept  Ins  eye  on  it.”  When  Pigott 
died  he  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
purchase  it,  but  he  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  a  dealer,  who  secured  it  for 
£300.  It  was  shortly  afterward  sold  to 
General  Oliver  for  £350,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral,  being  a  friend  of  Piatti,  ultimate¬ 
ly  presented  the  ’cello  to  him  with  the 
remark,  “  I,  always  intended  it  for 
you.”  When  Vuillaume  saw  it  some 
years  afterward  he  offered  £800  for  it ; 
and  the  experts  now  believe  that  if  put 
into  the  market  to-day  it  would  bring 
near  £2000.  Signor  Piatti,  it  may 
readily  be  understood,  takes  precious 
care  of  his  possession.  He  never  runs 
the  risk  of  carrying  it  out  of  London, 
and  has  it  most  carefully  bestowed  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence.  This  is  probably  out 
of  sheer  affection  for  the  instrument, 
for  nowadays  the  owner  of  a  Strad. 
need  not  be  greatly  afraid  of  the  thief. 
Such  an  instrument  has  a  personality 
which  nothing  short  of  entire  demoli¬ 
tion  can  disguise  or  destroy  ;  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  something  in  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  writer  that  this  personality 
has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cause 
of  morality  ! 

But  now  a  few  words  in  closing  about 
one  or  two  of  the  Guarnerius  instru¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  violins  of  Guar¬ 
nerius  are  certainly  equal  to  some  of 
the  Strads.,  but  the  tone — according 
to  the  popular  notion,  at  any  rate — is 
not  so  easily  produced,  and,  us  a  rule, 
our  public  players  prefer  Stradivarius 
when  they  can  get  him,  his  tone  being 
more  yielding  and  requiring  less  force 
and  pressure  to  bring  it  out.  Still, 
there  are  players  who  prefer  Stradiva- 
rins’s  great  rival  to  Stradivarius  him¬ 
self.  There  is  Mr.  Maurice  Sons,  for 
example.  The  Guarnerius  violin  now 
in  possession  of  this  artist  is  probably 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  of  the 
master  in  existence.  It  first  became 
famous  through  having  belonged  to 
Vieuxtemps,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
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Hart — from  whom  he  bought  it — speaks 
of  it  as  being  “  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
purest  specimens  of  the  master,”  and 
adds  that  he  is  “  proud  actually  to  pos¬ 
sess  it,  to  look  at  it,  and  to  admire  it.” 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  some  de¬ 
tails  regarding  the  instrument,  Mr. 
Sons  sends  me  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  letter  :  “  The  violin  is  in  wonder¬ 
ful  preservation,  without  a  single  crack  ; 
even  the  linings  and  corner  blocks  are 
original,  as  well  as  the  label,  which  is 
dated  1741.  The  varnish,  which  is 
very  thickly  put  on,  is  of  a  magnificent 
brownish-red,  with  the  golden  lustre 
peculiar  to  fine  old  Italian  violins,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  back  at  the  lower 
end  being  bare.  Its  build  is  flat,  with 
very  broad  sides,  the  wood  being  ex¬ 
tremely  thick.  It  would  be  exceeding¬ 
ly  difficult  to  find  an  instrument  with 
a  bigger,  and  at  the  same  time,  finer 
quality  of  tone  :  and  without  being 
prejudiced,  I  may  say  that  I  prefer  niy 
violin  to  most  of  the  many  fine  ones, 
including  those  of  Stradivarius,  I  have 
seen  and  played.  The  workmanship  is 
not  refined.  I  may  even  call  it  careless, 
but  there  is  a  rugged  grandeur  about 
the  violin  which  is  imposing  and  defies 
imitation.”  Referring  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  already  noted,  that  most  of  our 
eminent  soloists  seem  to  fight  shy  of 
instruments  by  Guarnerius,  Mr.  Sons 
says  :  “  The  reason  why  so  few  artists 
are  playing  Guarnerius  violins  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  specimens  of  this  master  compared 
with  the  immense  number  made  by 
Stradivarius,  but  pattly  also  because 
the  Strad.  is  the  fashionable  instru¬ 
ment.  The  latter  has  certainly  some¬ 
thing  very  brilliant  and  noble  ;  but  the 
fine  violins  made  by  Guarnerius  are 
quite  as  noble,  and  have  far  more  rich¬ 
ness  and  depth  of  tone  besides,  and  are 
quite  as  capable  of  bringing  out  every 
shade  of  expression.  My  violin  must 
have  been  very  difficult  to  play  when 
new,  on  account  of  the  immense  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wood  ;  but  Guarnerius  was 
such  a  consummate  master  that  he 
knew  quite  well  that  in  the  course  of 
time  this  instrument  would  respond 
very  easily.  It  does  so  now  in  effect, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  contrary  from 
being  heavy  or  dry  in  tone.”  On  the 
death  of  Vieuxtemps  this  violin  was 
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gold  to  the  Due  de  Campo  Selice,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  the  virtuoso,  and 
who  had  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
violins  then  in  existence.  It  was  out 
of  this  collection  that  Mr.  Sons  ac¬ 
quired  the  instrument,  but  he  de- 
siffnedly  omits  to  say  how  much  he 
paid  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Carrodus  is  another  of  our 
eminent  soloists  who  believe  in  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Guarnerius,  for  he  has  two  in¬ 
struments  of  that  maker  in  addition  to 
one  by  Stradivarius.  Mr.  Carrodus  al¬ 
ways  used  the  latter  until  he  purchased 
the  “  Cannon”  Guarnerius,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  its  tone. 
This  latter  instrument  has  a  history. 
Once  the  property  of  a  Polish  noble¬ 
man,  it  was  given  by  him  to  Paganini, 
who  gambled  it  away  in  one  of  his 
eccentric  escapades.  “  The  price  of 
the  instrument,”  says  Mr.  Carrodus  in 
a  letter,  “was  £700  twelve  years  ago 
when  I  bought  it,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  take  £10^00  for  it  now.”  The  var¬ 
nish,  a  lovely  red  color,  is  in  remark¬ 
ably  good  preservation,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  altogether  in  splendid  condi¬ 


tion.  Mr.  Carrodus’s  second  Guarne¬ 
rius  he  came  across  by  accident  about 
two  years  ago  at  Messrs.  Hill’s.  “  The 
varnish,”  he  writes,  “  is  amber,  not  so 
rich  and  artistic  as  the  red  of  the  ‘  Can¬ 
non,’  but  as  to  tone  I  find  very  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  instruments.” 
This  second  Guarnerius  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  \V.  Cramer,  and  latterly  it 
was  the  property  of  Alexander  Macken¬ 
zie,  the  lather  of  the  present  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ol  Music.  Mr. 
Carrodus’s  Strad.  is  now  used  as  a  solo 
instrument  by  his  son  Bernhard. 

The  prices  of  the  Guarnerius  instru¬ 
ments  are  steadily  rising,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  it  is 
within  the  measure  of  probability  that 
they  will  yet  reach  the  highest  of  the 
Strad.  figures.  In  the  “  Times”  quite 
recently  £1400  was  asked  for  a  violin 
of  this  make  ;  and  another  instrument 
from  the  same  hands  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Hart  to  Signor  Nicolini,  the  husband 
of  Madame  Patti,  for  £1500.  This 
looks  at  least  promising. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


!l! 

I  '  WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS. 


II. 

When  we  were  boys  we  used  to  find 
that  each  season  of  the  year  was  defined 
by  its  appropriate  pursuits  and  duties 
just  as  clearly  as  if  we  had  been  farm¬ 
ers. 

In  the  spring  a  boy’s  time  is  so  oc¬ 
cupied  with  bird-nesting  in  all  its 
branches,  such  as  finding  the  nests, 
climbing  the  trees,  taking  the  nestlings, 
blowing  the  eggs  and  classifying  them, 
that  he  is  left  little  leisure  for  other 
things.  In  the  high  summer  he  will 
be  occupied  in  pursuing — whether  it  be 
butterflies  with  a  net,  or,  failing  that, 
a  cap,  or  the  immature  fledglings  of 
the  year,  escaped  from  the  nests  which 
he  has  spared,  and  giving  him  reason¬ 
able  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  ex¬ 
peditions  with  catapult  or  other  missile 
engines.  The  long  autumn  evenings 
will  be  his  opportunity  for  practising 
his  taxidermy,  for  skinning  and  stuffing 


the  birds  which  have  lately  fallen  to 
his  snares  or  weapons. 

Surely  a  very  special  providence 
watches  over  the  boy,  and  above  all 
over  the  boy  who  occupies  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  bird  stuffing.  In  the  first 
place,  and  before  more  subtle  dan¬ 
gers  come  to  be  enumerated,  he  will  of 
necessity  have  to  work  with  a  very 
sharp  cutting  tool.  If  one  spoke  of  the 
knife,  with  which  we  skinned  our  birds, 
by  that  monosyllabic  name  we  were  vir¬ 
tuously  indignant ;  it  was  a  scalpel. 
Then,  if  a  boy  escaped  the  risk  of  lock¬ 
jaw,  or  other  serious  results  of  a  cut 
from  the  knife  when  it  was  clean,  by 
how  many  times  was  his  danger  from 
incisions  multiplied  when  that  knife 
had  become  encrusted  with  the  ‘blood 
of  a  succession  of  victims,  cleaned  from 
it  according  to  a  boy’s  idea  of  cleans¬ 
ing?  And  if  the  operator  were  miracu¬ 
lously  preserved,  and  survived  this  dan¬ 
ger  irom  the  microbes  of  decomposi- 
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tion,  there  remained  the  yet  more  objects,  in  the  eye  of  any  but  a  bov, 


positive  peril  incurred  m  the  handling 
of  the  poisons  which  must  necessarily 
be  used  in  curing  the  skins.  At  the 
first,  it  is  true,  we  had  to  do  all  our 
curing  with  pepper  and  camphor ; 
poisons  were  strictly  prohibited.  Once, 
m  a  pepper  famine,  we  tried  salt  as  an 
alternative.  It  was  to  a  starling’s  skin 
that  we  applied  it ;  that  starling’s  skin 
kept  moist,  as  the  day  it  was  stripped, 
all  through  the  summer  and  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter,  when  we  threw  it  away  ; 
if  any  fragment  of  it  be  yet  in  existence 
we  are  morally  certain  that  it  is  moist 
still.  Salt  is  useless.  Pepper,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  well  rubbed  in,  is 
good  for  a  long  while  ;  but  in  the  end 
its  effect  wears  off  and  the  moth  will 
corrupt  the  skin  notwithstanding. 
After  a  month  or  two  of  the  practice 
of  taxidermy  wdth  the  assistance  of 
pepper,  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
began  to  tire,  and  we  began  with  poi¬ 
sons  in  the  shape  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
We  do  not  recommend  it ;  it  is  so 
liijuid  that  its  use  is  attended  with  in¬ 
convenience.  Arsenical  soap  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  boy  ;  it  does  not  spill,  and  if 
a  thing  can  be  spilled,  a  boy  will 
spill  it. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  our 
house  was  far  larger  than  our  needs  ; 
so  when  once  we  had  settled  on  a  scant¬ 
ily  furnished  room  down  a  little-used 
passage,  and  had  made  it  our  own  by 
garnishing  it  with  the  skins  of  the 
birds  and  the  peculiar  flavor  of  tax¬ 
idermy  and  preservatives,  no  one  cared 
to  dispute  such  an  excellent  title.  It 
was  left  in  our  undisturbed  possession, 
scarcely  troubled  even  by  a  housemaid. 
Indeed  we  had  so  far  won  over  the 
housemaid  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
this  room  in  the  order  which  is  duty’s 
ideal,  that  far  from  combating  our 
messes  she  even  aided  and  abetted  them 
by  bringing  us  raw  meat  from  the 
kitchen  for  the  young  birds,  or  hard- 
boiled  eggs  to  chop  up  for  those  who 
needed  more  delicate  diet.  This  room 
was  a  perpetual  joy,  for  here  we  could 
keep  all  the  live  creatures  and  dead 
trophies  banished  by  Authority  from 
our  bedroom,  such  as  the  skins  of  the 
bigger  birds,  which  boyish  fingers  had 
not  scraped  with  sufficient  care  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies — rather  gruesome 


but  which,  according  to  his  verdict, 
“  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  they  have  dried.”  These  tyran¬ 
nical  Authority,  acting  on  a  specious 
plea  of  regard  for  health,  forbade  from 
remaining  in  a  bed-chamber.  The 
same  Power,  on  a  similar  plea,  fixed  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  live  birds  which 
were  permitted  to  share  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber  of  boyhood.  It  was  necessary  that 
sundry  of  them  should  be  consigned  at 
nightfall,  in  company  with  the  uncer¬ 
tain  skins,  to  the  less  honorable  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  Here,  too,  lived 
a  family  of  white  mice,  in  constant  ap¬ 
prehensions  at  the  spasmodic  move¬ 
ments  of  a  young  thrush  who,  piping 
juvenilely  and  fed  from  time  to  time 
on  oatmeal,  inhabited  a  wicker  cage  at 
their  side.  From  a  packing-case,  on 
the  floor,  fronted  with  lathes  nailed  so 
as  to  leave  inch-wide  interstices,  two 
young  jackdaws  said  “Jack  !”  all  day 
long  and  most  of  the  night ;  an  ex¬ 
clamation  only  to  be  appeased  by  oat¬ 
meal  thrust  so  far  down  the  gaping 
throat  that  there  seemed  a  danger  of 
the  finger  being  lost  irrecoverably. 
Unvaried  oatmeal  was  the  food  of  the 
nursling  jackdaw,  which  perhaps  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  monotony  of  its  note  ; 
whereas  the  thrush’s  food  might  from 
time  to  time,  on  Joe’s  permission  (Joe 
was  the  coachman’s  boy),  be  relieved 
by  small  junks  of  raw  meat.  There  is 
a  comfort,  however,  about  the  solid 
merit  of  a  jackdaw  which  contrasts 
favorably  with  the  more  pretentions 
manners  of  the  young  thrush.  The 
jackdaw  sits  and  says  “Jack,”  and 
does  not  pretend  to  say  anything  else, 
consumes  its  simple  food  with  grati¬ 
tude,  and  is  contented  with  one  perch 
through  a  whole  summer’s  day.  We 
used  to  put  them  out  in  a  great  elm 
tree  by  the  gate  of  the  stable-yard,  and 
there  they  would  sit  all  through  the 
afternoon  in-  perfect  happiness.  The 
young  thrushes  were  always  restless, 
dissatisfied,  their  tails  draggly,  jump¬ 
ing  about  as  if  they  had  hysterics,  pin¬ 
ing,  getting  caught  by  cats, — a  per¬ 
petual  thorn  in  a  boy’s  flesh.  There 
is  nothing  so  analogous  to  the  care  of 
them,  in  the  experience  of  later  life,  as 
coloring  a  meerschaum  pipe.  More¬ 
over  the  rearing  of  a  songster  is  a  con- 
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slant  taxon  a  boy’s  faith.  Its  infantile 
notes  give  little  promise,  and  he  has  to 
believe  that  this  creature  which  con¬ 
stantly  declines  its  food,  which  has  to 
be  tempted  and  cherished  like  a  malade 
imaginaire,  will  reward  all  these  cares 
by  glorious  song  in  the  ensuing  S2)ring. 
But  the  jackdaw  makes  him  no  prom¬ 
ises,  raises  no  false  hopes,  begins  on 
the  note  which  will  last  him  all  his  life 
through  for  expressing  his  gladness  in 
living  and  the  joy  of  oatmeal. 

It  was  neither  in  the  garden  nor  in 
the  wood  that  w'e  found  our  jackdaws. 
When  one  has  left  the  low-lying  marshy 
house  of  the  moor-hen,  and  the  lane 
with  its  crumbly  wall  beloved  of  the 
blue-tits,  one  may  proceed  to  climb  up 
through  the  alternate  shades  and  sun¬ 
shines  of  the  wood  which  was  our  great 
bird-nesting  preserve.  The  wood-argus 
will  fiit  before  us  across  the  sun-lit 
spaces,  the  fritillary  glance  over  the 
flashing  bracken,  and  finally  we  may 
arrive  panting  and  perspiring  at  the 
head  of  the  hill-side.  Here  is  a  bank, 
with  a  wonderful  tangle  of  bramble 
and  honeysuckle  over  which  the  bees 
are  humming  and  the  little  blue  butter¬ 
flies  coming  and  going,  like  gems,  from 
the  field  of  lucerne  beyond  it.  But 
when  one  climbs  up  the  gap  in  the 
bank  one  looks  forth  over  a  scene  which 
at  once  takes  the  eye  from  all  the  near¬ 
er  objects.  At  two  miles’  distance 
twinkle  the  waves  of  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  the  bay  over  which  Mrs.  Leigh 
looked  so  long  for  the  coming  of  the 
good  ship  Rose.  The  cliffs  on  which 
the  waves  of  that  sea  thundered  were 
the  jackdaws’  home  ;  they  were  two 
miles  from  our  home,  and  every  bush 
and  every  turn  of  the  road  in  that  two 
mile  ramble  was  full  of  its  own  associa¬ 
tions.  At  the  angle  of  the  lane  which 
led  from  our  house  to  the  high  road  a 
little  stream  creeps  out  on  to  the  great 
thoroughfare,  moist  even  in  the  driest 
weather.  Once,  in  a  dry  spring,  peep¬ 
ing  cautiously  round  the  corner,  we 
had  seen  a  little  covey  of  house-martins 
settled  in  the  oozy  mud  which  that  tiny 
rivulet  afforded,  an  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  dryness.  They  were 
busy  collecting  mud  for  the  nests  which 
they  built  beneath  the  eaves.  We  stole 
back,  for  a  stone  ;  the  martins  saw  the 
quick  movement  of  the  arm,  and  rose 


as  the  stone  came  to  them,  but  it 
glanced  from  the  ground  at  an  angle 
beyond  the  calculation  of  any  house- 
martin,  and,  on  its  ricochet,  caught 
one  of  the  birds  from  beneath.  It  fell 
dead,  and  we  rushed  out  in  triumph  to 
secure  it,  with  a  joy  which  no  rocket¬ 
ing  pheasant,  cleanly  killed,  can  bring 
to  a  grown  sportsman’s  heart.  It  was 
so  beautiful  with  its  dark  steel-blue 
back  and  snowy  patch  over  the  tail  and 
white  under  parts  !  Then  the  way  led 
on  past  the  home  of  a  great  friend  of 
ours  who  owned  a  single-barrelled  gun, 
and  under  the  shade  of  great  elm  trees, 
where  once,  for  a  whole  summer,  we 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  chaf¬ 
finch  with  three  or  four  white  feathers 
in  his  tail,  but  had  never  been  able  to 
secure  him.  Thereafter  the  road  led 
off  to  the  left,  and  we  were  soon  on 
high  ground,  whence  we  could  see  the 
sea  sparkling  on  our  right,  and  where 
we  scarcely  ever  failed  to  put  up  a  yel¬ 
low-hammer  whose  habit  was  to  go  on 
along  the  hedge  before  us  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  short  flights,  perching  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  top  of  some  low  bush,  and 
sending  to  us  his  plaintive  song  on  two 
notes.  We  could  rely  on  him  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  sport  in  this  fashion  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  of  our  road  ;  then  he 
would  tire  of  our  persecutions  and  turn 
back,  low-flying,  toward  the  place  from 
which  we  had  started  him.  Thence 
the  way  began  to  bend  downward.  We 
had  left  all  houses  behind  us,  and  went 
between  steep  gorse-clad  banks  with 
little  in  them  that  made  sport  for  us. 
Occasionally  we  would  see  a  wren  creep¬ 
ing  so  close  in  the  thick  golden-blos- 
somed  bushes  as  to  be  almost  invisible  ; 
or  a  yellow-hammer  would  perch  on 
their  tops,  utter  his  notes  once,  and 
then  away  whither  we  did  not  care  to 
follow  him  through  the  prickly  thicket ; 
or  a  thrush  would  rise  from  grubbing 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush  and  elude  us  in 
like  manner.  Presently  we  reached  the 
lower  ground  where,  from  a  little  grove 
of  small  roadside  elms,  a  red-backed 
shrike  would  fly  out  and  go  before  us, 
much  as  the  yellow-hammer  had  done, 
but  with  longer  flights  and  greater  shy¬ 
ness,  now  and  again  rattling  out  his 
anger  at  our  intrusion.  The  hedges 
here  were  a  very  high  and  thick  tangle 
of  brambles  and  wild-growing  things. 
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Somewhere  among  them  was  the  shrike’s 
nest,  doubtless,  but  it  never  happened 
to  us  to  find  it,  though  we  searched 
often  and  long.  After  this  all  road  and 
hedges  ceased,  and  w^e  seemed  to  be 
coming  to  the  world’s  end,  for  there 
were  no  houses  nor  any  sign  of  cultiva¬ 
tion — only,  on  our  left,  a  high  rising 
hill  side  of  gorse  and,  on  the  right,  the 
sea  whose  cliffs  rose  ever  more  steeply 
as  we  went  on.  At  two  fields’  distance 
or  so  we  would  see  rabbits  sitting  out 
on  the  short-nibbled  grass  which  grew 
on  the  narrowing  level  stretch  between 
the  furzy  hill-side  and  the  cliffs  ;  but 
before  we  came  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  them  they  were  gone,  into  the 
gorse  or  to  their  holes  in  the  cliff-side. 
But  by  this  time  we  would  have  seen 
many  jackdaws  passing  us  overhead, 
going  to  or  from  their  nests  in  the 
cliffs  ;  the  clamor  of  many  voices,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  simple  chorus  of  “  Jack  !” 
would  be  reaching  us,  and  soon,  peer¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  we  would 
see  them  coming  and  going  like  bees 
round  a  hive. 

By  this  time,  too,  they  would  be 
growing  aware  of  our  approach,  and 
the  clamor  would  increase  by  way  of 
protest,  a  protest  which  broke  forth 
ten  times  more  clamorous  when  we 
rolled  a  stone  down  rattling  among 
their  homes  ;  then  their  cries  would 
grow  deafening.  From  among  them  a 
dark  thing  would  sometimes  sweep  out 
like  an  arrow  over  the  sea,  as  our  stoue 
went  down  the  cliff  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  shrill  piercing  cry  would 
come  from  high  above  our  heads.  The 
dark  arrow  would  slant  upward  toward 
the  sky,  and  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
Oiughtdt  we  would  see  it  to  be  a  hen 
kestrel  who  had  darted  out  from  her 
cliff-home  and  gone  aloft  to  remon¬ 
strate,  together  with  her  spouse,  on 
this  invasion  of  their  domesticity. 

The  kestrel’s  nest  was  rather  beyond 
our  hopes.  We  could  see  it,  a  bigger 
heap  of  sticks  than  any  that  the  jack¬ 
daws  had  gathered,  perched  on  a  pin¬ 
nacle  of  cliff  inaccessible  equally  from 
above  or  from  below.  The  sole  means 
of  getting  to  it  appeared  to  be  by  a 
rope  from  the  top  ;  but  though  we  often 
discussed  the  project  of  lowering  each 
other  over  we  never  put  it  into  effect 
by  reason  of  the  providential  absence 
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of  a  suitable  rope.  So  at  the  kestrels 
we  could  only  look  and  wonder  as  at 
something  beyond  our  best  ambitions. 
In  the  meantime  we  found  sufficient 
danger  and  delight  in  scrambling  about 
the  shaly  cliff  in  search  of  the  more  ac¬ 
cessible  jackdaws’  nests.  One  would 
be  on  a  niche  or  platform  of  the  cliff’s 
face,  another  in  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
which  a  rabbit  had  deserted  for  a  more 
convenient  dwelling.  We  found  them 
in  all  ages  and  stages  ;  youngsters  al- 
most  able  to  fly,  newly-hatched  naked¬ 
nesses,  with  hardly  the  rudiments  of 
tails,  eggs  hard  set  and  eggs  newly  laid. 
And  all  the  while  that  we  were  taking 
this  census  of  the  younger  population 
the  old  ones  would  be  sweeping  around 
us,  almost  brushing  us  with  their  wings 
and  threatening,  with  exclamations  of 
“Jack  !”  in  the  most  menacing  key, 
to  send  us  hurtling  down  into  the 
waters  beneath.  Indeed  it  would  have 
taken  but  a  little  impetus  to  do  this, 
for  the  cliff  was  of  slaty  shillet,  bound 
here  and  there  by  tussocks  and  plat¬ 
forms  of  grass  or  by  tufts  of  the  sea- 
pink.  The  shillet  slipped  from  be¬ 
neath  our  feet  and  gave  a  very  insecure 
hold,  but  our  nerve  was  perfect  and  the 
schoolboy’s  special  providence  protect¬ 
ed  us — in  which  saying  likely  enough 
there  is  some  tautology.  Above,  the 
shillet  still  cropped  up  from  the  yellow 
grass,  and  was  the  well-beloved  basking 
place  of  giayling  butterflies  who  would 
rest  invisible  on  the  gray  lichen-grown 
boulders.  But  we  recked  little  of  them 
when  our  hands,  our  pockets,  our  caps 
were  full  of  young  jackdaws  crying 
piteously  “  Jack  !”  to  which  cries  the 
parents  responded  with  deeper  notes  in 
the  same  sense,  pursuing  us  and  beat¬ 
ing  around  our  heads  as  the  furies  pur¬ 
sued  and  hunted  Orestes.  But  our  hard 
little  hearts  were  deaf  to  the  pathos  of 
the  mutual  cries,  and  delightedly  we 
bore  off  the  youngsters  who,  sooth  to 
say,  soon  accepted  their  orphanhood 
and  their  foster  parents  with  something 
like  Oriental  philosophy.  They  would 
sit  all  day  on  the  bough  of  the  great 
elm  tree  on  which  we  bad  put  them, 
outside  the  doors  of  the  stable  yard, 
contented  so  long  as  they  might  inter¬ 
mittently  say  “  Jack  !”  and  have  fre¬ 
quent  globules  of  pasty  oatmeal  thrust 
down  their  gullets. 
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We  have  said  that  we  never  succeed¬ 
ed  in  taking  the  kestrels  from  these 
cliffs ;  but,  for  all  that,  wo  had  more 
than  one  young  kestrel  as  a  pet,  the 
gift  of  a  connection  by  marriage  of 
Joe’s  brother,  who  was  “  summat  m 
the  gaming  way” — a  phrase  which 
might  mean  a  gambler  or  a  game- 
keeper,  but,  in  its  real  sense,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  signified  a 
poacher.  They  were  wild-eyed  cap¬ 
tives,  these  beautiful  creatures,  with 
the  richest  chestnut  plumage  melting 
into  the  most  delicate  pearl-ash  gray. 
They  were  not  always  thus.  When 
they  came  to  us  they  were  little  balls 
of  gray  fluff,  but  even  then  with  an  eye 
that  was  a  thing  to  wonder  at  and  a 
beak  which  cleft  chasms  out  of  our 
small  fingers.  Their  demeanor  alter¬ 
nated  between  passionate  struggles  for 
freedom  and  an  air  of  sullen  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  they  always  in  either  mood 
showed  a  healthy  appetite  for  their  raw 
meat.  We  have  heard  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  has  been  more  fortunate  ; 
but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them 
went,  we  had  no  joy  of  kestrels  in  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Of  all  birds  which  we  tried  in  cap¬ 
tivity  (“  as  pets,’’  we  used  to  call  it, 
for  euphony),  none  were  so  successful 
as  members  of  the  corvine  family,  jack¬ 
daws,  magpies,  and  that  small  relation 
of  the  crows,  the  starling.  None  of 
them  ever  talked,  though  their  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  passion  of  our  young  lives. 
We  had  been  told  that  starlings  would 
talk  only  when  their  tongues  had  been 
cleft  by  a  sharp  sixpence  ;  but  we  could 
never  bring  ourselves  to  the  point  of 
performing  the  operation,  and  more¬ 
over  sixpences  were  rare.  But  the 
starling,  though  he  did  not  talk  with 
the  tongues  of  men,  was  forever  chat¬ 
tering,  invincibly  cheerful  though  he 
lived  in  a  cage.  The  jackdaws  did  not 
live  in  a  cage,  yet  their  cheerfulness 
was  not  in  proportion  to  their  wider 
liberty — the  liberty  of  the  clipped  wing. 
They,  however,  we  were  pleased  to 
think,  did  talk.  True  they  said  but 
the  one  word  “Jack  !”  but  they  said 
it  very  often  ;  there  could  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  their  mastery  of  it,  and  we 
longed  for  the  time  when  the  years, 
bringing  the  philosophic  mind,  should 
add  wisdom  and  variety  to  their  tones. 


In  youth  they  were  a  monotonous  rusty 
black,  as  monotonous  as  their  language 
and  us  their  manners,  for,  after  all,  the 
jackdaw  is  deficient  in  social  talent  ; 
his  virtues  are  sterling  and  respectable, 
but  he  does  not  charm. 

Of  all  pets  that  ever  we  kept,  the 
most  charming,  certainly,  was  the  mag¬ 
pie.  It  was  full  of  varying  moods  and 
humors,  truly  ;  but  none  of  them  in 
the  least  akin  to  melancholy,  whereas 
the  normal  disposition  of  the  jackdaws 
was  undoubtedly  sombre.  At  times 
the  magpie  was  as  gay  as  the  starling 
himself  ;  but  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
same  unreasonable  and  wearisome  cheer¬ 
fulness.  If  he  had  been  shut  up  in  a 
cage  which  wore  out  his  tail-feathers, 
hj  would  have  bitten  the  wicker  bars 
to  splinters.  He  was  capable  of  very 
genuine  anger,  and  inexhaustible  in  his 
ingenuity  for  mischief.  His  shape  and 
movement,  and  the  bright  motley  of 
his  plumage,  were  a  joy  to  the  eye  ;  he 
was  a  Cavalier  to  the  jackdaw’s  Puri¬ 
tan.  The  starling  was  handsome 
enough,  with  the  sheen  of  his  green 
and  purple-mottled  back,  but  you  had 
to  come  close  to  his  cage  to  appreciate 
him.  The  magpie  attracted  you  from 
afar,  only  gaining  added  grace  on  a 
closer  view  which  revealed  a  gloss  of 
gayer  colors  on  what  afar  off  had  looked 
like  black  ;  a  near  view  was  required, 
too,  to  recognize  the  unspeakable  spirit 
of  mischief  which  abode  in  his  wicked 
gray  eye.  For  months  he  was  to  us  a 
pure  joy — to  the  gardeners  a  joy  not 
altogether  unmixed,  for  he  was  forever 
playing  harlequin  to  their  pantaloon. 
Like  most  practical  jokers,  he  erred  in 
going  too  far.  One  day  he  amused 
himself  most  excellently  in  uprooting 
a  clump  of  geraniums  just  bedded  out. 
He  was  quite  fearless,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  bis  free  spirit  to  obliterate  his 
three-pronged  footmarks  on  the  newly- 
turned  earth.  Clipped  in  the  wing  as 
he  was,  he  was  always  a  little  too  Qeet 
for  the  best  of  human  pursuers.  It  was 
a  strange  shambling,  side-long  progress, 
aided  by  short  flights  of  a  few  yards  at 
a  time,  when  his  wing  had  not  been 
lately  pruned  ;  but  it  generally  served 
him  well  enough  to  take  him  to  some 
low-branched  tree,  and  once  there  no 
man  had  a  chance  of  catching  him.  It 
needed  extraordinary  ingenuity  to  cap- 
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ture  him  for  his  periodical  clipping, 
for  his  cunning  was  greater  even  than 
his  agility.  Altogether  he  had  fared 
far  better  than  most  of  our  pets,  and 
we  looked  on  him  quite  as  a  permanent 
fixture  and  a  perpetual  joy,  but  two 
days  after  his  little  joke  with  the  gera¬ 
niums  he  was  missing.  We  called  for 
him  and  sought  him  high  and  low,  in 
all  his  favorite  haunts,  but  wo  never 
heard  again  the  chuckling  response 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  greet  us. 
To  this  day  his  fate  remains  veiled  in 
the  deepest  mystery,  only — we  make  no 
specific  charge  against  any  one — but 
it  is  significant  that  his  disappearance 
should  have  followed  so  closely  on  his 
exploit  with  the  geraniums  After  all 
it  was  but  a  little  matter.  What  would 
they  have  said  if  we  had  had  for  a  pet 
Charles  Dickens’s  raven,  which  ate  up 
a  grand  piano  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  front  staircase  ? 

We  never  had  a  raven.  We  used  to 
see  ravens  sometimes  flying  high  above 
those  cliffs  in  which  we  found  the  jack¬ 
daws’  nests.  We  knew — as  boys  do 
know  things,  of  their  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  or  some  other  unimpeachable  testi¬ 
mony  (as  a  matter  of  fact  we  think  Joe 
had  said  so) — that  ravens  actually  did 
nest  further  along  in  those  cliffs,  where 
they  rose  higher  and  more  sheer  from 
the  sea.  But  we  never  went  so  far 
afield  as  those  great  precipices,  and 
even  if  we  had  reached  their  feet  or  sum¬ 
mits  we  could  no  more  have  arrived  at 
the  ravens’  nests  than  if  they  had  been 
in  another  planet.  The  few  ravens  we 
have  seen  in  captivity  behaved  them¬ 
selves  rather  after  the  staid  manner  of 
the  jackdaws  ;  they  had  none  of  the 
engaging  social  qualities  of  th^  magpie. 

Long  after  we  had  left  boyhood  be¬ 
hind  us  we  met  the  most  amusing  pet 
of  our  acquaintance.  He  too  was  of 
the  corvine  tribe,  but  he  came  from 
Australia,  was  called,  in  fact,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  magpie,  though  he  looked  rather 
more  like  a  saddle-backed  crow.  We 
were  staying  in  the  house  of  his  owner 
when  he  arrived.  A  large  plate  of 
meat  was  set  for  him  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house  ;  but  he  paid  a  dilet¬ 
tante  attention  to  the  victuals,  occupy¬ 
ing  himself  chiefly  with  a  scrutiny  of 
the  house  and  his  new  surroundings, 
while  on  his  side  he  was  the  cynosure 


of  the  eyes  of  all  the  family  gazing  at 
the  new  pet  from  the  drawing-room 
windows.  Other  pets  of  the  house  were 
three  very  large  black  cats,  great  favor¬ 
ites,  immensely  spoiled,  and  very  dig¬ 
nified  and  lazy.  As  we  regarded  the 
antipodean  somewhat  scornfully  dally¬ 
ing  with  his  dinner,  we  saw  one  of  these 
solemn  black  monsters  advancing  at  its 
usual  dignified  pace  toward  him.  A 
cry  arose  from  the  assembled  family, 
“  Oh,  Tigris  will  kill  the  magpie  !” 
'The  head  of  the  family  desired  to  await 
developments.  'L’liere  was  a  painful 
suspense  of  breath,  as  we  watched  the 
shaggy  black  Persian  advancing  on  the 
plate  and  the  magpie  with  a  steady, 
unhurried  step.  The  magpie  stood 
aside  from  the  plate,  and,  with  head 
well  on  one  side,  watched  the  on-com¬ 
ing  robber.  There  was  a  world  of 
meaning  in  the  glance  of  that  wicked 
gray  eye,  but  it  was  all  lost  on  the  dig¬ 
nified  composure  of  the  Persian,  who, 
without  deigning  to  look  at  the  mag¬ 
pie,  proceeded  to  sniff  at  the  contents 
of  the  plate.  The  bird,  motionless  as 
a  statue,  waited  till  the  black  whiskers 
came  inquiringly  over  the  edge  of  the 
plate  ;  then  he  made  one  sudden  hop, 
lunged  once,  with  a  lightning  stroke  of 
his  beak,  at  the  beautiful  glossy  black 
muzzle,  and  was  back  again  in  his 
watchful  attitude  so  quickly  that  one 
almost  felt  disposed  to  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  left  it.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  cat.  That  lightning  stroke 
of  the  beak  had  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  Persian  as  if  a  bomb  had  burst 
somewhere  in  its  middle.  It  leaped 
with  a  yell  five  paces  backward,  its  legs 
extended,  every  separate  hair  of  its  long 
fur  standing  off  it  at  full  length.  When 
it  reached  the  ground  it  hesitated  not 
for  one  moment ;  no  fleeting  notion  of 
vengeance  crossed  its  mind  ;  with  head 
and  tail  depressed,  in  manner  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  its  dignified  approach,  it 
retreated  at  a  good  round  trot  to  the 
shrubbery  whence  it  had  come.  The 
magpie  slowly  relaxed  its  attentive  as¬ 
pect,  and  as  it  addressed  itself  once 
more  to  the  plate  of  viands  there  were 
those  among  the  spectators  at  the  win¬ 
dow  who  were  ready  to  aver  most  sol¬ 
emnly  that  they  saw  it  wink.  The 
comedy  was  not  yet  finished.  Before 
our  laughter  at  the  discomfiture 
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Tigris  had  died  away,  a  second  Persian, 
Darius,  emerged  from  the  shrubbery  in 
the  same  stately  fashion.  The  bird  at 
once  resumed  the  statuesque  pose.  In 
the  same  manner  as  before,  the  cat  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  bird  repeated  its  tactics 
with  the  same  triumphant  results  ;  and 
within  two  minutes  of  its  first  advance 
the  cat  was  retreating  with  undignified 
haste  to  recover  its  composure  in  the 
haven  of  the  shrubbery.  There  was 
yet  another  act.  The  third  cat  came 
on  the  scene,  approached  the  plate,  met 
with  a  like  reception  ;  and  he  too  re¬ 
joined  his  stricken  companions  in  the 
laurels.  It  was  evident  that  the  cats 
had  played  the  game  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  go  into  a  “  Hoax  Exhibi¬ 
tion”  at  a  charitable  bazaar,  the  first 
comers  revealing  nothing  to  those  who 
follow  them  of  the  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  they  will  find  within. 

From  this  day  forth,  however,  the 
Australian  magpie  was  headman  of  all 
the  pets  on  the  premises,  and  none 
dared  interfere  with  him  any  more. 
His  first  success  encouraged  him  to  fur¬ 
ther  triumphs.  Housed  to  lie  in  wait, 
screwed  up  in  a  corner,  on  the  stone 
steps  by  which  the  nursemaids,  with 
the  children,  descended  the  terrace. 
As  they  stepped  past  him  he  would 
dash  out,  with  a  bark  like  a  dog 
(though  we  believe  the  native  Austra¬ 
lian  dingo  is  voiceless),  and,  with  a  dab 
of  his  vicious  beak  on  the  unprotected 


ankles  of  the  maids,  so  frighten  them 
that  they  almost  dropped  the  babies. 
This  was  his  favorite  pastime,  until  ho 
had  established  so  complete  a  reign  of 
terror  that  this  part  at  least  of  his  oc¬ 
cupation  was  gone.  His  crowning  im¬ 
pudence,  however,  was  exhibited  when 
the  regimental  band  of  the  neighboring 
garrison  came  over  to  play  at  a  garden- 
party.  The  soldiers,  arranged  in  the 
usual  circle,  were  discoursing  popular 
airs  under  the  conduct  of  a  glorious  in¬ 
dividual  who  beat  time  very  impressive¬ 
ly  in  the  centre.  The  display  of  mar¬ 
tial  bravery  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  inspire  reverence  in  any  one,  most 
of  all,  as  might  have  been  thought,  in 
a  colonist.  The  magpie,  however,  ut¬ 
terly  unimpressed,  crept  between  the 
legs  of  the  cornet-a-piston,  and,  taking 
a  position  within  the  circle  opposite  to 
the  bandmaster,  began  mimicking  his 
rather  pompous  gestures  with  so  ludi¬ 
crously  successful  a  caricature  that  the 
gallant  tune  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  the  uncontrollable  laughter  of  the 
performers.  This  was  his  last  great 
effort  His  talent  for  practical  joking 
brought  him  into  so  much  disfavor  that, 
chiefly  through  the  petticoated  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  nursery,  he  was  expelled  as 
remorselessly  as  any  other  anarchist ; 
and  his  genius  now  finds  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  less  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. — Mac¬ 
millan's  Magazine. 
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William  Watson,  the  young  English  poet, 
has  received  a  grant  of  $500  a  year  from  the 
Civil  List,  a  fnnd  largely  used  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  literature,  art  and  science.  As  in 
the  case  of  Tennyson,  granted  double  that  sum 
at  the  same  age,  there  is  some  complaint. 

Paris  has  a  new  periodical  entitled  Journal 
for  Mothers  in-Law.  The  editor  says  that  his 
object  is  to  defend  the  social  interests  of 
mothers  in  law,  and  to  correct  their  faults  as 
far  as  possible  by  means  of  friendly  criticism. 

The  British  Museum  has  acquired  a  remark¬ 
able  collection,  consisting  of  six  manuscripts 
and  1199  printed  editions  of  the  “  Imitation 


of  Christ,”  which  were  sold  in  January  last 
for  the  small  sum  of  £144. 

”  Fbinoilla”  is  to  be  the  title  of  the  forth* 
coming  volume  of  verse  by  the  author  of 
“  Lorna  Doone.”  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Black- 
more  published  a  book  of  poetry  some  years 
ago,  but  not  under  his  own  name. 

It  is  reported  that  the  really  rising  man  in 
France  is  M.  Alfred  Gapus.  He  has  already 
published  several  novels  which  have  won  the 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  literary  world. 
They  are  said  to  be  as  faithful  to  life  in  its  de¬ 
tails  as  are  Zola’s  romances,  without  the  very 
unfaithful  grouping  of  details  in  black  relief 
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which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  author  of  “  La 
Terre.  ’  ’ 

Db.  Suphan,  the  learned  director  of  the 
Goethe-  und  Schiller- Archiv  at  Weimar,  com- 
mnnicated  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Goethe-Gesellschaft  an  interesting  find,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  poet's  effusions  daring  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  at  Leipzig.  It  is  entitled  ‘  ‘  Annette,  ’  ’ 
in  honor  of  Anna  Katharina  Schonkopf,  who 
then  reigned  supreme  in  his  heart,  and  bears 
the  date  of  "Leipzig,  1767."  Goethe  men¬ 
tions  this  Liederbuch,  which  was  artistically 
fitted  out  by  his  friend  Behrisch,  in  "  Dich* 
tnng  und  Wahrheit,"  and  he  must  have  made 
a  present  of  it  to  Fraulein  von  Gdchhausen, 
whom  he  so  highly  esteemed  and  upon  whom 
he  played  so  many  pranks,  as  it  was  in  her 
NacMasa  that  the  poetical  relic  was  discovered. 

Fob  the  Johnson  memorial  prize  at  Oxford> 
which  is  offered  every  fourth  year  for  an  essay 
on  some  astronomical  or  meteorological  sub¬ 
ject,  three  essays  were  sent  in,  but  none  was 
adjudged  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  the 
prize.  This  has  happened  on  three  previous 
occasions  since  the  foundation  of  the  prize  in 
1867  ;  that  is  to  say,  four  times  altogether  out 
of  eight. 
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Wales,  9180  ;  Scotland,  215  ;  Ireland,  206 ; 
Channel  Islands,  25  ;  Canada,  138  ;  Germany 
71  ;  France,  59  ;  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
110.  From  China  and  Japan  there  came  seven 
visitors,  the  remainder  including  names  from 
Africa,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  all  nations 
in  the  world.  The  receipts  from  payments  by 
visitors  to  the  birthplace,  the  museum,  and 
Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage  amounted  to  £913  5s, 
The  Old  Guildhall  and  the  Grammar  School 
where  the  poet  went  to  school,  and  saw  the 
players  when  his  father  was  bailiff  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  have  been  thoronghly  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Flower.  The 
museum,  with  its  splendid  library  and  art  gal- 
lery,  has  received  many  welcome  treasures 
during  the  year.  The  report  contains  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  publications  and  the  sales  of 
works  relating  to  Shakespeare,  and  other  facts 
and  statistics.  The  Shakespeare  Library  at 
Birmingham,  founded  in  1864,  and  destrayed 
by  fire  in  1879,  has  been  renewed,  and  now 
contains  9403  volumes. — Leisure  Hour. 

The  late  Cesare  Cantu  has  left  orders  that 
the  following  words  should  be  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone  :  “  Studying  history,  I  learned  the  noth¬ 
ingness  of  grandeur  and  of  misery." 


The  price  paid  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  by 
Messrs.  Smith  JL  Elder  for  “  The  Story  of  Bes¬ 
sie  Costreir*  is  well  over  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  work  has  been  largely  subscribed,  as  it 
needed  to  be  under  such  circumstances. 
"  The  Novel  Series"  resembles  in  shape  the 
Tauchnitz  edition,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a 
neat  cloth  binding.  The  volumes  will  range 
in  size,  although  of  varying  thickness. 

Thebk  are  three  Whistlers,  says  the  London 
Speaker— tirat,  the  humorist ;  secondly,  the 
irritable  egoist ;  thirdly,  the  admirable  artist. 
It  is  the  third  Whistler  that  George  Moore  has 
extolled,  and  he  has  his  reward  in  the  hostility 
of  the  other  two. 

The  Shakespeabe  Yeab,  1894-95. — From  the 
long  and  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  Sam  Tim¬ 
mins,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  national  prop¬ 
erty  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  we  glean  a  few  facts 
of  general  interest.  The  number  of  pilgrims 
to  this  English  "  Mecca"  of  "  the  poet  of  all 
time"  increases  yearly.  The  visitors’  book 
shows  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895, 
there  were  19,485  persons  visiting  the  birth¬ 
place,  an  increase  of  1708  beyond  those  of  the 
previous  year.  The  nationalities  are  remark¬ 
able— America  sending  4335  ;  England  and 


All  German-speaking  lands  promise  to  be 
thickly  sown  with  monuments  to  Scheffel.  A 
Scheffel-denkmal  was  unveiled  on  July  21 
at  MilrzzuEchlag,  where  the  poet  spent  a  sum¬ 
mer  holiday  ;  and  a  Festschrifi,  to  which  sev¬ 
eral  hands  are  to  contribute,  will  be  published 
afterward  in  book  form. 

A  “  Centennaby  Edition"  of  Burns,  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Hender¬ 
son,  is  to  be  printed  by  Messrs.  T.  &  A.  Con¬ 
stable,  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  that 
city.  It  will  fill  four  volumes,  issued  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  three  months  in  the  course  of 
this  year  and  next.  The  first  will  consist  of 
"  Poems  published  by  Burns  the  second  of 
“  Posthumous  Poems and  the  third  “  Songs,’  ’ 
all  equipped  with  notes  and  illustrations. 
The  fourth,  *‘  Songs.  Doubtful  Pieces,  Adden¬ 
da,  Glossarial  Index,  and  General  Index,” 
will  contain  an  essay  on  "  The  Life  and  Genius 
of  Burns,"  by  Mr.  Henley.  The  text  is  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts  and  orig¬ 
inal  editions,  and  the  pieces  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  arranged  according  to  the  dates 
of  publication  in  their  author’s  lifetime.  The 
large  accumulation  of  history,  commentary, 
and  legend— much  of  it  irrelevant— which 
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has  gathered  about  Burns's  life  and  work  will 
be  reduced  within  narrow  limits  and  relegated 
to  a  place  apart.  The  Edition  de  luxe  will  be 
illustrated  with  photogravures  of  authentic 
portraits  and  facsimiles  of  famous  manuscripts. 
The  ordinary  edition  will  contain  a  portrait 
and  some  two  dozen  other  etchings  by  Mr. 
William  Hole. 

Mb.  William  Heinemakn  will  publish  next 
month  a  translation  of  Dr.  Max  Nordau's 
“Conventional  Lies  of  our  Civilization.” 
There  are  eight  chapters  in  the  work,  each  of 
vrhich  puts  forth  a  separate  indictment  under 
the  following  headings  :  ‘‘  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphar- 
sin,”  “  The  Lie  of  Religion,”  ”  The  Lie  of  a 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,”  ‘‘The  Political 
Lie,”  ‘‘  The  Economic  Lie,”  ”  The  Matrimo¬ 
nial  Lie,”  ‘‘  Miscellaneous  Lies,”  and  ”  Clos¬ 
ing  Harmony.” 

- •  •  • - 
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In  the  Futube. — If  we  could  transport  our¬ 
selves  in  imagination  back  to  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  to  a  period  when  the  lives  of 
people  still  living  were  beginning,  what  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world  we  should  find  !  Think  of  it. 
The  steam-engine  then  had  but  entered  on  its 
civilizing  career  ;  no  good  roads  existed  even 
for  fast  coaches  ;  no  Atlantic  greyhounds  sped 
through  storms  and  fogs  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour  ;  there  were  no  telegraphs  outstripping 
time,  and  making  the  sun  a  sluggard  ;  no  rail¬ 
way  trains  to  rush  along  by  night  or  day  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour  ;  and  no  gas  to  light  our 
streets  or  homes.  And  seeing  so  much  has 
been  gained  in  so  short  a  time,  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  wonder  that  many  thinking  men  should 
turn  toward  the  ever  approaching  and  un¬ 
known  Future,  and  attempt  to  lift  the  veil 
which  shrouds  it  from  our  gaze. 

Forty-three  years  ago  an  interesting  paper 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  entitled  “  Things  in 
Expectation,”  attempting  to  forestall  what 
might  occur  during  the  following  twenty 
years  ;  and,  considering  their  nature,  the  pre¬ 
dictions  made  were  fairly  successful.  There 
is  now  a  much  wider  field  for  speculation,  and 
the  writer  pioposes  to  follow  his  predecessor's 
example,  and  try  to  anticipate  some  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  which  are  now  cast¬ 
ing  their  shadows  before  them. 

To  some  it  appears  that  we  have,  in  various 
directions,  already  nearly  reached  that  bound- 
ar}'  beyond  which  the  human  intellect  cannot 
pass  ;  while  others  see  in  the  success  which 


has  followed  past  endeavor,  the  promise  and 
potency  of  still  greater  triumphs.  Besides, 
how  many  discoveries  Nature  reveals  to  us 
unexpectedly  and  unsought  for !  while  each 
one  in  succession  assists  in  explaining  myste¬ 
ries  yet  unsolved.  For  Science,  like  a  benig¬ 
nant  mother,  has  no  favorites,  and  offers  her 
rewards  to  all  earnrst  seekers,  the  learned  and 
unlearned  alike.  She  has  hid  away  many  of 
her  most  valuable  secrets  in  the  most  unlikely 
and  unexpected  places,  and  they  lie  all  around 
us  awaiting  recognition.  Especially  is  it  so 
with  chemistry,  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  “science  of  the  world  and  the  future.” 
By  its  transformations  we  have  been  enabled 
to  convert  some  of  the  most  worthless  mate¬ 
rials  into  important  objects  of  every-day  use. 
It  is  continually  opening  up  to  us  new  sources 
of  wealth  and  convenience  of  which  former 
ages  had  no  idea.  We  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  chemist  will  make  a  harvest  when 
wanted,  instead  of  waiting  a  year  for  Nature's 
slower  operations.  Then  from  the  common 
'matter  of  the  universe  we  shall  be  able  to 
build  up  direct  the  waste  that  results  from  all 
action,  motion,  and  even  from  life  itself.  At 
present,  this  waste  is  restored  to  us  by  eating 
beef  or  mutton.  The  mutton  was  the  proto¬ 
plasm  or  ‘‘  physical  basis  of  life”  of  another 
animal,  a  sheep,  which  received  its  protoplasm 
from  the  vegetable  world.  But  we  shall  have 
changed  all  that,  and  the  task  of  obtaining  the 
ingredients,  the  nitrogen  and  carbon,  direct 
from  Nature,  and  of  combining  them  in  their 
due  proportions,  will  be  simple  every-day 
work  for  the  chemist  of  the  future.  Then 
the  destruction  of  our  fleet  in  war-time  would 
not  mean  the  awful  miseries  of  famine  that 
would  at  present  be  almost  certain  to  follow 
the  blockade  of  our  ports. 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  problems  on  which 
science  is  now  earnestly  engaged,  one  is  the 
discovery  of  methods  for  neutralizing  or  for 
finding  the  antidote  to  the  bacillus  or  seed- 
form  of  zymotic  or  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  cholera,  consumption,  small  pox,  malarial 
diseases  or  fevers.  But  yesterday  the  exqui¬ 
site  experiments  and  researches  of  Pasteur, 
Tyndall.  Koch,  LbfSer,  and  others,  have  part¬ 
ly  foreshadowed  that  long-sought- for  prophy¬ 
lactic  which  is  to  make  the  entry  of  the  too 
oft  fatal  germs  to  the  human  body  difficult,  or 
to  neutralize  them  by  a  simple  or  easy  remedy. 
We  look  to  science  to  show  ns  the  road  to 
health  and  long  life,  by  conquering  disease. 
Medicine  and  surgery  have  been  enabled  to 
take  a  new  and  grander  departure. 
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So  long  ago  as  1613,  the  first  note  of  alarm 
was  sounded  regarding  the  exhaustion  of  our 
coal  supplies.  Standish  informed  our  ances¬ 
tors  that  with  “  no  woode  for  fuel,  there  would 
be  no  kingdom  and  as  for  coal,  it  was  not 
to  be  depended  on,  and  was  failing  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  quantity.  Fuller,  the  witty  di¬ 
vine,  also  joined  in  the  warning  ;  and  ever 
since  we  seem  to  have  had  periodical  attacks 
apprehensive  of  such  a  calamity  overtaking 
ns.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  our  future 
consumption  of  fuel,  instead  of  increasing, 
will  diminish  through  superior  methods  of 
using  it  without  considering  the  probability 
of  our  finding  substitutes.  For  the  time  may 
come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  concentrate 
and  employ  the  immense  currents  of  thermo¬ 
electricity  which  result  from  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  We 
seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  electricity  directly  from  the  burning  of 
coal  ;  and  this  once  accomplished,  there  will 
immediately  follow  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  electric  motor  as  a  prime  mover.  In  this 
direction  we  have  many  resources.  For  in¬ 
stance,  our  rivers,  the  winds,  and  tides,  can 
all  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  production  of 
heat  and  power.  Also  in  many  countries  there 
are  springs  of  hot  water  which  have  fiowed  for 
centuries  unchanged  in  temperature.  On  the 
island  of  Ischia,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on 
deepening  the  sources  of  these  springs  only  a 
few  feet,  the  water  is  found  to  boil  ;  while 
a  little  deeper,  steam  of  very  high  pressure 
has  been  obtained.  All  these  sources  of  pow¬ 
er  can  be  converted  into  stored  electrical 
energy,  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  any  place 
where  wanted,  and  employed  to  give  heat, 
light,  and  great  power  in  small  space.  No  ; 
we  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields.  Science  will 
solve  this  question,  and  at  the  same  time 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  our  great  towns. 

The  promised  applications  of  electricity  are 
almost  innumerable.  Nicola  de  Tesla  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  us  sunshine  by  night  or  day  ; 
maintaining  that  terrestrial  heat  and  light  are 
due  to  electrical  vibrations  in  the  millions  of 
miles  of  ether  which  separate  our  earth  from 
the  sun,  and  not  derived  from  a  ball  of  fire,  as 
is  generally  believed.  These  vibrations  have 
been  produced  on  a  small  scale  by  means  of 
an  experimental  alternating  current  dynamo 
giving  twenty  thousand  vibrations  a  second, 
followed  by  a  luminous  haze.  This  points  to 
the  possibility  of  manufacturing  sunshine 
when  wanted.  Sir  W.  Preece  has  made  tele- 
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graphic  communication  between  the  island  of 
Hat  Holme  and  the  Welsh  coast  without  wires 
by  means  of  the  magnetic  currents  iu  earth 
and  water.  It  it  not  long  since  only  one  mes¬ 
sage  could  be  sent  each  way  over  the  same 
wire  simultaneously  ;  now,  seventy  can  be 
sent,  thirty  five  in  each  direction,  on  one  wire. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  electric  cur¬ 
rents  give  vigor  to  the  growth  of  most  vege¬ 
tables  and  plants,  and  also  paralyze  the  mis¬ 
chievous  activity  of  parasites,  animal  and 
vegetable.  Here  is  hope  for  the  agriculturist, 
and  wider  opportunities  for  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineer.  It  is  said  that  the  total  amount  of 
heat  poured  by  the  sun  on  every  acre  of  the 
earth’s  surface  annually  is  equal  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  power.  From 
this,  a  heavy  crop  utilizes  three  thousand  two 
hundred  horse  power  only  ;  the  remainder,  so 
far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  is  dissipated 
into  space.  Here  is  energy  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  steam-engines  in  existence.  Who 
can  show  us  how  to  apply  it  to  useful  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

Another  novelty  of  great  value  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  to  sanitary  improvement ; 
the  treatment  and  purification  of  sewage  by 
this  method  is  only  too  costly  for  use.  The 
sterilization  of  disease  germs  by  electricity  in 
the  water  supply  of  cities  has  been  experi¬ 
mented  on  with  excellent  results  ;  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  dealing  with  such 
vast  volumes  of  water  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  attacked  very  soon. 

We  are  told  that  in  this  country  we  have  no 
climate — “  merely  samples  that  an  English 
summer  consists  of  three  fine  days  and  a 
thunder  storm  ;  and  **  that  the  only  fruit  that 
ripens  is  a  baked  apple.”  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  sarc.ism.  The  thunder-storm  is 
usually  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperature  and 
“  broken  weather,”  which,  lasting  from  a  few 
days  to  a  month,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  sunshine,  often  thwarts  effectually  Nature’s 
kind  intentions  in  ripening  fruit.  So  the 
electrician  aims  at  controlling  the  weather. 
Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  make  the  clouds  dis¬ 
charge  their  moisture  during  the  night,  and 
thus  leave  clear  skies  and  sunshine  for  the 
day  ?  We  have  nearly  always  the  opposite  at 
present,  and  so  lose  the  heat  by  radiation  at 
night  which  the  sun  gives  ns  by  day.  Some 
attempts  at  rain-making  are  said  to  have  been 
fairly  successful.  Can  we  not  employ  some 
of  the  superabundant  energy  mentioned  above 
in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  so-called  Lon¬ 
don  fog,  which,  alas  !  no  longer  confines  itself 
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to  London  ?  Professor  Lodge  has  proved  that 
the  discharge  of  electricity  into  the  air  of  a 
smoking  room  at  once  clears  it  of  smoke  and 
dust.  A  flash  of  lightning -which  is  simply 
a  huge  electric  spark— is  projected  through 
the  nioistnte  laden  clouds,  and  is  followed  by 
a  deluge  of  rain.  Thunder,  we  know,  clears 
the  air.  A  fog  is  electro  positive,  and  the 
electrician  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  until 
fogs  are  things  of  the  past. 

When  a  cheap  supply  of  electricity  can  be 
obtained,  the  immense  possibilities  which  will 
come  within  the  range  of  practice  will  soon 
reveal  themselves.  The  Honorable  Robert 
Boyle,  who  lived  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  entitled  one  of  his  essays,  “  Of  Man's 
Great  Ignorance  of  the  Uses  of  Natural  Things, 
or  that  there  is  no  one  Thing  in  Nature  whereof 
the  Uses  to  Human  life  are  yet  thoroughly 
understood.”  The  whole  history  of  science, 
electricity  especially,  has  been  one  long  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  curious  text.  After  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Franklin's  experiments,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  there  was  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  discovered  concerning  electricity. 
“It  may  be  said,”  wrote  Priestley,  not  many 
years  later,  in  reply  to  this  hasty  statement, 
”  there  is  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  everything,  and 
therefore  in  electricity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  we  have  arrived  at  it,  for  with  every 
new  discovery  it  becomes  more  apparent  that 
the  ultima  Thule  of  electrical  possibilities  lies 
far  beyond  our  horizon.” 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  primitive 
barbarism  still  inherent  in  the  human  race, 
and  of  the  elementary  condition  in  which  we 
yet  live,  that  civilized  nations  are  willing  to 
aacritice  so  much  treasure  and  ingenuity  in 
preparation  for  war.  Even  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  whose  public  burdens  in  this  connection 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  of  some 
of  our  neighbors,  spend  one  third  of  our  na¬ 
tional  income  in  paying  for  past  wars,  one- 
third  in  preparation  for  future  wars,  leaving 
the  remaining  one  third  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  nation.  It  is,  however,  a  hopeful 
sign  that  two  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on 
this  planet  have  given  a  noble  example  in  set¬ 
tling  international  disputes  by  arbitration. 
The  time  will  surely  oome>when  the  youthful 
manhood  of  great  nations  will  refuse  to  be  led 
to  mutual  slaughter,  and  to  submit  to  all  the 
evils  and  demoralization  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  in  the  track  of  war.  And  it  is  to  be  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  arbitration  through  the 
power  of  an  intellectual,  cultured,  and  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion,  international  and  uni¬ 


versal  in  its  application,  will  speedily  take  the 
place  of  war. 

A  universal  language  has  for  nearly  three 
centuries  been  the  dream  of  scientifle  men, 
and  some  think  that  the  wonderful  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  actual  English  tongue 
points  to  its  general  adoption  in  the  course  of 
time.  It  is  the  language  which  has  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  respect  of  the  numbers 
speaking  it  within  this  century.  In  the  year 
1800  it  was  said  to  be  used  by  twenty  two  mill¬ 
ions  of  people,  and  is  now  spoken  by  much 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  ;  while  the 
numbers  speaking  Russian  rose  in  the  same 
time  from  thirty  to  seventy  or  eighty  millions, 
all  the  other  European  languages  being  left 
far  behind.  English  is  the  language  of  the 
greatest  colonizing  race  in  history,  the  race 
which  still  holds  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  language  of  the  great 
American  nation  ;  and  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  India,  it  is 
pushing  its  influence  farther  into  every  corner 
of  the  habitable  globe.  It  is  not,  then,  a  per¬ 
fectly  foolish  expectation  that  our  language 
may  eventually  become  the  accepted  tongue 
of  the  civilized  world. 

By  better  methods  of  research,  with  instru¬ 
ments  far  superior  to  anything  we  as  yet  pos¬ 
sess,  and  by  continued  patient  investigation, 
how  much  may  we  yet  learn  !  May  we  not 
hope  to  solve  problems  relating  to  remote 
worlds,  and  possibly  to  the  organic  and  sen¬ 
tient  beings  who  inhabit  them  ?  Knowing 
what  has  been  accomplished  recently  by  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  and  the  union  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  with  the  telescope— making 
the  stars  themselves  deliver  their  own  mes¬ 
sages  regarding  their  movements  and  com¬ 
position — it  is  unreasonable  to  put  any  limit 
to  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  ns. 
Besides,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited,  it  may  be  by  beings  as 
superior  to  us  intellectually  as  we  are  to 
our  ancestors  of  thousands  of  years  ago  ; 
and  from  them  the  first  communication  may 
come. 

Science  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  career. 
The  prospects  of  the  future  invite  to  present 
humility.  We  are  still,  like  Newton  after  all 
his  discoveries,  standing  on  the  shore  of  a 
great  ocean,  from  which  we  have  picked  up  a 
few  of  its  treasures  thrown  upon  the  beach, 
each  one  of  which  only  serves  to  show  its 
illimitable  and,  as  yet,  undiscovered  wealth. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 
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Waitino — The  train  steamed  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  jnst  twenty  minutes  late. 

I  nodded  to  a  friend  on  the  platform,  and 
got  out. 

As  I  did  so,  a  little  woman  brushed  lightly 
past  me  with  a  smile  npon  her  face. 

She  was  a  small  woman,  dressed  in  a  purple 
gown,  an  old-fashioned  cloak,  and  a  bonnet 
with  faded  dowers.  In  her  bands  she  carried 
an  old  umbrella  and  a  basket. 

Her  face  was  eager,  her  step  quick  ;  her 
whole  personality  denoted  expectation  -  pleas¬ 
ant  expectation. 

As  she  passed  me,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
words  :  “  Come  by  this  train.” 

People  turned  to  look  at  her  as  she  hurried 
up  the  platform  ;  perhaps  her  smile  attracted 
them — perhaps  the  oddity  of  her  clothing. 

I  struggled  for  my  luggage  with  a  score  of 
others,  like  myself  impatient  at  delay,  for  the 
journey  bad  been  long  and  cold  ;  at  last  it 
came  in  sight,  and  a  porter  put  it  on  to  his 
barrow.  As  he  did  so,  the  little  woman  faced 
us,  still  smiling,  saying  softly  under  her  breath 
something  about  ”  the  next  train.” 

The  porter  nodded'  to  her  kindly,  almost 
sorrowfully  I  thought,  and  she  passed  along, 
always  with  the  same  quick,  uncertain  step. 

The  luggage  up.  our  cab  drove  away.  I  took 
the  little  old  woman  with  me  ;  I  could  not 
forget  her  face,  there  was  something  in  it  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  yet  something  I 
had  seen  often. 

“  Who  is  she  ?”  I  asked. 

And  then  I  got  her  story.  Such  a  sad  one  ; 
but  so  sweet,  the  fragrance  of  it  lingers  with 
me  still. 

Ten  years  ago  she  sat  in  her  little  home 
waiting  for  her  husband— he  was  an  engine 
driver  ;  they  had  no  children,  and  were  every¬ 
thing  to  each  other. 

The  cosy  tea  was  ready,  the  kettle  boiling, 
the  toast  made  ;  still  he  did  not  come. 

But  in  his  place  a  messenger  with  sorrowful 
tidings. 

Ho  told  her  gently  of  her  trouble.  As  he 
ended  she  gave  one  bitter  cry,  and  with  that 
cry  her  life  was  changed.  Many  days  she  lay 
as  if  the  poor  spirit  did  not  know  whether  to 
remain  here  a  little  longer,  or  join  its  mate  in 
heaven. 

Then  the  fever  left  her,  strength  of  body  re¬ 
turned,  and  she  rose  from  her  bed 

But  her  mind  was  buried  in  her  husband’s 
grave. 

Ten  years  ago— and  still  she  is  waiting  for 
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him.  As  the  time  is  a  little  long,  and  she 
childless,  she  goes  to  meet  him  every  day 

Ten  years— and  winter  and  summer,  Sun¬ 
day  and  weekday,  she  glides  from  her  little 
room  like  an  expectant  spirit ;  she  hurries 
past  men  and  women  happy  in  their  love 
through  the  busy  tide  of  life,  each  with  its 
own  joy  or  sorrow — one  end  in  view  ;  one  face 
always  lighting  up  her  life. 

She  passes  into  the  station,  a  smile  for  every 
one  who  is  kind  to  her  there  ;  and  as  the  early 
train  comes  in,  she  is  eagerly  looking  for  her 
husband— pushing  her  way  up  to  the  engine 
looking  into  all  faces  with  that  same  pathetic 
smile,  and  the  old  words  varying  so  little 
through  all  these  years.  As  the  train  appears, 
she  murmurs  softly  to  herself,  ”  He  will  be 
coming  by  this  train,  1  know  be  will or 
after  it  has  steamed  away  and  patience  has 
taken  expectancy’s  place  for  a  moment—”  He 
will  come  by  the  next  train— ne*<  train  !  I 
will  wait  for  him.” 

She  waits.  Her  little  shrunken  hguro  is 
well  known,  and  every  one  is  good  to  her. 

Every  train  through  the  day  the  faithful 
soul  meets  ;  always  the  same  far-away  smile, 
never  a  word  or  look  of  regret. 

Between  trains  she  sits  on  the  platform,  in 
a  waiting-room,  or,  sometimes,  when  the 
weather  is  specially  cold  or  wet.  In  the  por¬ 
ter’s  room,  her  umbrella  and  basket  on  her 
lap. 

The  basket  contains  a  little  food,  which  her 
good  landlady  urges  her  to  take  with  her,  in 
case  ”  he  should  be  detained.  ”  She  has  grown 
less  hungry  as  the  years  have  gone,  and  often 
a  big  rosy-faced  porter  brings  a  dainty  morsel 
for  “  Mother,”  asking  with  a  kind  smile  if 
her  “  old  man  has  come  yet  ?” 

“Not  yet,  my  dear  !  Not  yet !”  she  says  ; 
”  he  is  coming  by  the  next  train.”  And  the 
man  leaves  her  with  a  lump  in  his  throat. 

That  is  her  story.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  the  day  I  saw  her  first ;  the  quaint  fig¬ 
ure  became  very  familiar  to  me,  for,  as  I 
whizzed  into  the  station,  I  always  saw  the  lit- 
tle*woman  peering  rapidly  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

Then  I  missed  her. 

The  platform  did  not  seem  at  all  the  same 
without  her. 

”  Where  is  my  little  woman  ?”  I  asked  ; 
knowing  that  only  one  answer  oould  be  given. 

The  waiting  is  over. 

She  has  met  her  husband.— Xeisure  Hour. 
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In  the  New  Forest. — To  see  the  forest  and 
feel  the  pulse  of  its  life,  you  must  leave  your 
friends  and  steal  silently  along  an  open  glade. 
If  you  brush  through  the  underwood,  your 
noisy  approach  would  scare  into  silence  even 
the  busiest  of  living  things.  Moreover,  win¬ 
ter  lingers  in  its  dank  recesses  ;  in  the  open 
glades  all  living  things  are  bustling  in  the 
spring  sun. 

In  the  open  glade  yon  sit  awaiting  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  pageant  of  life.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  train  rumbles,  through  Lyndhurst 
Road  ;  s  imewhere  nearer  a  party  of  sports¬ 
men,  no  doubt  cockneys  like  yourself,  dis¬ 
charge  such  a  dropping  battery  of  shots  as 
you  might  hear  from  a  “  warm  corner"  at  a 
pheasant  drive. 

The  thought  is  auspicious,  for  at  the  same 
moment  came  the  resonant  gurgle  of  a  cock 
pheasant  from  behind  a  holly  bush  on  your 
right.  After  a  few  seconds  of  suspense,  you 
see  that  radiant  Eastern  polygamist  strutting 
on  the  bank  in  the  glory  of  full  plumage. 
Kre  you  to  see  sexual  selection  itself  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  cocks  flaunting  their  rival  splen¬ 
dors  before  critical  hens  ?  The  cock  strikes 
an  attitude,  and  is  like  the  leeward  expanse 
of  a  frigate  in  full  sail.  One  wing  is  raised 
aloft,  the  other,  equally  expanded,  is  trailed 
on  the  ground,  while  the  tail  feathers,  tilted 
vertically,  complete  the  expanse.  Each  feath¬ 
er  is  shown  to  the  fullest  advantage,  and  the 
cock  utters  bis  cry  again.  Two  sad  colored 
hens  come  out  of  the  bush  to  share  the  food 
be  has  found.  Even  in  this  late  season  the 
harem  is  already  complete,  and  although  the 
plumage-display  might  be  an  act  of  courtship, 
the  offer  of  food  is  a  purely  domestic  affair. 
An  unwary  movement  of  yours  startles  the 
pheasant,  and  with  an  ungainly  running  leap 
he  gets  into  the  air  and  i^  off  to  safer  quar¬ 
ters.  The  dull-colored  hens  seek  protection 
in  concealment ;  when  the  excitement  is  over 
they  will  rejoin  him. 

A  stealthy  rustle  in  the  grass  close  by  makes 
one  think  of  adders  ;  but  the  adders  may  be 
practising  swallowing  their  young  against  the 
tourist  season,  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest ; 
here  are  only  a  pair  of  yellow  green  grass- 
snakes,  and  they  are  off  to  cover  the  instant 
they  hear  one.  A  little  routing  among  the 
dead  leaves  uncovers  them,  and  they  hiss  and 
splutter,  darting  out  their  forked  tongues  and 
making  as  brave  a  show  of  striking  as  if  their 
harmless  teeth  were  venomed  fangs.  Perhaps 
these  ineffectual  threai-s  serve  a  purpose  against 


some  natural  enemy  ;  they  overreach  them¬ 
selves  with  the  simple  countryman.  “  ’Orrid 
brutes,”  says  he,  ”  ’arken  at  their  hissing 
and,  making  no  distinction,  he  pins  them 
with  a  forked  stick  and  stamps  upon  their 
heads.  But  near  Brockenhurst  there  is  still 
an  ancient  who  catches  adders  to  boil  them 
down  and  prepare  their  fat  as  a  simple  for 
lumbago. 

The  wind  flutters  the  dead  leaves  fltfully, 
but  as  the  ear  becomes  attuned  to  the  slighter 
gradations  of  sound,  it  distinguishes  a  cease¬ 
less  delicate  scraping  on  all  sides,  the  gentle 
sound  of  a  multitudinous  minute  activity. 
One  cause  of  this  is  an  enormous  colony  of 
large  black  ants.  A  little  mound  close  by  is 
black  with  them,  and  on  all  sides  they  are 
scouting  for  tiny  pieces  of  dry  grass.  Each 
ant,  when  it  has  secured  a  piece,  hurries  with 
it  to  the  nest,  and,  dropping  it  on  the  mound, 
rushes  off  again.  The  ants  on  the  mound  are 
arranging  the  pieces,  stamping  them  down 
and  fixing  them  with  pellets  of  earth.  An  un¬ 
kind  expedient  serves  to  show  the  coordi¬ 
nated  purpose  ruling  their  apparently  disor¬ 
derly  activities.  Thrust  a  stick  into  the 
mound,  and  stir  it  up  so  as  to  expose  the 
rice-like  maggots  ;  at  once  the  heap  becomes 
black  with  an  excited  multitude  ;  each  return¬ 
ing  ant  no  longer  sets  out  again  on  a  new 
quest,  but  falls  to  repairing  the  breach  along 
with  the  others. 

Almost  as  numerous  as  the  ants,  and  quite 
as  restless,  are  black  hunting  spiders,  short¬ 
legged,  actively  running  creatures.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  fierce  tribe  of  wolf  spiders,  that 
build  no  snares  to  catch  their  prey,  but  bunt 
along  the  ground,  leaping  from  a  distance  on 
grasshopper  or  resting  fly,  as  a  tiger  leaps  on 
a  deer.  Later  in  the  season,  each  female  will 
be  conspicuous  by  the  great  green  ball  of  eggs 
she  drags  behind  her  on  a  silken  cable.  The 
hunting  spiders  are  the  earliest  to  appear  ; 
yon  may  see  them  even  on  a  warm  day  in 
January.  The  web-weavers  appear  later,  as 
the  foliage  thickens  and  insect  life  becomes 
more  abundant,  although  even  now  in  the  low 
bushes  some  of  .the  Lin'pAytdce  have  spun  their 
dome  like  irregular  webs. 

A  sure  sign  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  is 
the  noisy  splashing  in  Costicles  pond  In  an 
early  year  the  frogs  have  finished  their  wooing 
in  the  warm  days  of  February,  and,  by  April, 
the  young  tadpoles  are  wriggling  out  of  the 
frothy  masses  of  spawn.  Apart  from  their 
unhappy  place  in  Nature,  as  supplying  the 
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conntlesa  needs  of  the  physiological  laboratory, 
the  harmless  frog  offers  opportunity  for  inves¬ 
tigating  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
in  biology.  All  higher  animals  are  male  or 
female  ;  but  what  is  it  that  determines  the  sex 
of  each  indiridaal  ?  Some  fishes  elude  the 
choice  in  an  attractive  fashion  ;  in  their  gay 
youth  they  are  males,  but  later  on  settle  down 
to  a  staid  maternity. 

Tadpoles,  the  fish  like  stage  of  frogs,  so  to 
speak,  ‘  sit  on  the  fence”  between  the  sexes. 
Sometimes,  even,  they  attain  maturity  and  be¬ 
come  tailless,  air-breathing  frogs  without  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  decision  ;  in  no  class  of  back¬ 
boned  animals  are  hermaphrodite  individuals 
so  common.  But  in  most  cases  the  young 
tadpole  assumes  a  sex  during  its  growth.  A 
German,  more  distinguished  than  gallant,  as¬ 
sures  us  that  overfeeding  produces  females, 
that  a  sparse  diet  results  in  males.  Of  a  hun¬ 
dred  tadpoles,  be  says,  reared  on  chopped  fiesh, 
ninety  became  female  frogs  ;  of  another  hun¬ 
dred,  restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  an  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  became  males.  This 
suggestion  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  inquirer. 
The  sulphur-yellow  butterfly,  flitting  from  vio¬ 
let  to  violet,  will  deposit  a  thousand  eggs. 
Are  the  sexes  already  predetermined  in  the 
eggs,  or  do  the  chances  of  feeding  decide  the 
question  in  the  caterpillar  stage  f  The  case 
is  clear  enough  with  the  large  wasp  that  is 
emerging  from  the  hole  in  the  bank.  She  is  a 
queen  that  has  survived  the  winter,  and  her 
first  brood,  nourished  on  the  scanty  food- she 
herself  can  collect,  will  become  workers  or 
arrested  females.  The  next  brood,  on  the  rich¬ 
er  diet  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  elder  sisters, 
will  give  rise  to  many*  new  queens,  each  of 
which  may  found  a  new  colony.  Drones  ap 
pear  later  in  the  season,  under  conditions  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  food-supply.  But  we  know 
little  enough  of  the  whole  business.  Here  in 
the  Forest  the  problems  of  sex  are  as  engross¬ 
ing  as  the  question  of  the  New  Woman  in 
town. — Salvrday  Review. 

A  Monsteb  Tbeb. — The  largest  tree  in  the 
world  lies  broken  and  petrified  at  the  end  of 
a  defile  in  Northwestern  Nevada.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  so  great  that  those  who  know  of  its 
existence  hesitate  to  tell  the  story  because 
they  hardly  expect  to  be  believed,  but  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  give  the  tale  credit, 
improbable  though  it  may  seem.  This  tree 
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makes  the  monarchs  of  the  Mariposa  grove 
seem  like  impostors,  and  compared  to  it 
“  the  tallest  pine  grown  on  Norwegian  hills  to 
be  the  mast  of  some  great  admiral  is  but  a 
wand.”  As  for  the  story  of  its  discovery  it 
is  thus  told  by  Dad  Lynn,  of  Fresno,  and 
supported  by  other  equMly  well-known  peo¬ 
ple  . 

”  Back  in  1860  a  company  of  about  forty-6 ve 
left  Bed  Bluff  to  prospect  the  then  unknown 
country  beyond  Honey  Lake  and  Surprise 
Valley.  There  were  in  the  party  lawyers 
butchers,  and  shoemakers,  but  we  were  one¬ 
sided  on  one  point :  each  individual  felt  posi¬ 
tive  that  this  was  the  turning-point  of  his  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  bright,  shining  gold  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities  would  reward  the  rather 
unpleasant  jaunt.  The  Indians — we  called 
them  Bannocks— were  at  that  time  raising 
hair,  and  very  many  sudden  moves  were  at 
times  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their 
unwelcome  attentions.  Finding  but  little 
gold  in  this  section,  we  travelled  toward 
Baker  County.  Ore.,  through  a  country  en¬ 
tirely  denuded  of  timber,  except  a  few  dwarf 
cottonwoods  along  the  waterways.  Close  to 
the  Baker  County  line  we  came  to  an  opening 
in  the  rocks,  about  wide  enough  for  our  wag¬ 
ons  to  go  through,  and  on  either  side  loomed 
precipices  500  and  600  feet  high.  The  cre¬ 
vasse  was  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  at  its 
end,  just  to  the  right  of  the  trail,  we  found  a 
number  of  petrified  tree-stumps  of  different 
heights  and  sizes.  In  their  midst  on  the 
ground  lay  a  monster  tree,  somewhat  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  soil.  It  was  completely  petrified, 
and  from  the  clean-cut  fractures  of  the  trunk 
seemed  to  have  fallen  after  its  petrification. 
At  ils  butt  this  tree  was  quite  60  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  We  measured  its  length  with  a  tape- 
line.  It  was  just  666  feet  long.  No  limbs  re¬ 
mained,  but  in  the  trunk  were  clefts  where 
apparently  limbs  had  broken  off.  Amber-like 
beads  of  petrified  pitch  or  gum  adhered  to 
the  sides  of  the  trunk  for  a  distance  of  100 
feet  or  more.  Where  the  huge  trunk  was 
broken  squarely  off  the  centre  seemed  trani- 
parent,  and  the  growth-marks  showed  in 
beautiful  concentric  tings.  Its  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  .  was  handsomer  than  any  dressed 
marble  or  mosaic  I  have  ever  seen,  and  we  all 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  make  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  floor  and  interior  finish 
for  some  grand  building.  ’  ’ 


